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THE GOLDEN MASK. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“The Stranger's Secret,” “ Man and His Idol,” ‘‘ The Seventh 
‘arriage,’ “ The Warning Voice,” dc., &c. 
———_>———_ 
CHAPTER XXXVIL 
WRONG AND REVENGE. 


ican afford to wait. Iam not one 

That can forget. I have no gentleness, 
Or, if I ever had, it now is gone— 

ie with my wasted love, I do confess. 

Bat I can wait. I've something in my blood 

That may be madness or that may be hate; 
I watch the tide, and when it gains the flood, 

That hour is mine, though it come long and late. 

The Secretary. 


Ir would be impossible to paint the horror that 
came into Fabian Temple’s face as he listened to his 
wife’s accusation. 

With a quick movement he drew up his hands-as 
if to stop his ears at the sound of the words she 
had uttered, and asif with some vague purpose of 
stifling and crushing them out. 

He charged by his own wife with the murder of 
David Hyde! 

Clearly he was not prepared for this. 

Innocent or guilty, whichever he might be, he no 
more anticipated that accusation from Hilda’s lips than 
he would have looked to see a thunderbolt fall at his 
feet from the blue unclouded skies of June. 

Blindly hehad hurried on in his infatuation, blindly, 
madly, without fear or remorse, he had taken the 
downward path that led—he never stopped to ask 
whither! And here,in the moment of triumph, a mine 
had sprung beneath his feet! Sprung! It was his 
own hand that had fired it. Had he been just, true, 
or loyal to the gentle woman he had sworn before 
heaven to love and cherish, he might have enjoyed 
his good fortune, however acquired, at least in safety. 
As it was, his eruel neglect, hia shameless devotion 
to the heartless beauty who had bewitched him, and 
his desperate effort to seeure the power to make 
her his at any sacrifice—all this had produced its fruit. 
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[¥ipa's INTERVIEW WITH ASCOTT.] 

The woman who loved him better than her own 
life, driven beyond the verge of desperation, rose up 
as his accuser. 

No wonder that he reeled with horror. 

In the consternation of the moment he had not a 
word to answer. 

With lips parted to sneak, he seemed like one stricken 
dumb. 

Then an angry fever-flush dyed his livid face 
crimson. 

“ Hilda !” he shrieked, “this is madness !” 

She waved him back with her hands. 

Terrified at her own act, alarmed at the sound of 
her own accusing words, she dared neither repeat nor 
justify them. 

“ Hilda! Hilda!” he pursued, ‘‘ I swear to you——” 

But she thrust her fingers into her ears. 

“——— I swear to you that you accuse me falsely. 
Oh, Hilda, what demon has prompted you to this 
thought? Murder! J murder him ?” 

Instead of answering him she fell upon her knees. 

“Porgive me, heaven, if 1 wrong him! Forgive 
me if the tortures of my jealous heart have driven 
me to believe him guilty! Help me, forgive me! 
My brain rages, my heart is ice. Mercy, mercy!” 

In the intensity of the agonizing moment she buried 
her face in her wasted hands, and falling forward lay 
sobbing and moaning upon the ground. 

Fabian stood with clasped hands looking helplessly 
on. 

It was useless to argue, to question, to explain. Or 
it might have been that his own conscience rendered 
him powerless. All he could do was to renew his 
appeals to the distracted woman to be calm, to control 
herself, and to listen to him. 

For awhile it was as if he had spoken to the raging 
sea. Then as the paroxysm passed over he saw 
that she heard him through her broken sobs. 

“ Hilda,” he cried, “for God’s sake listen to mo! 
You are angry and jealous: you believe that I medi- 
tate doing you a great wrong, and this prompts you 
to revenge yourself on me by this frightful charge. 
But you are mistaken, and you are tnjust. What 
you have heard of our relative positions is no inven- 














tion. I speak the truth—the solemn truth—when I 
tell you that you are not my wife.” 

A deep, heartrending groan was the piteous re- 
sponse. 

“The union between us ought never to have taken 
place. It was sudden, it was ill-advised, and you who 
know all the circumstances—my love for another, my 
misery and my despair—ought never to have con- 
sented to it. You did so with your eyes open, and 
you cannot say that in the intervening years I have 
given you much cause to regret that step. The oc- 
currences of the last few months have shown me my 
folly, and have proved to me that Iam but human. [ 
believed that time would erase from my breast the 
love that possessed it. I believed that gentleness and 
sympathy would heal the wound. But no: I have 
lived to find myself mistaken. It is with shame, with 
remorse, I confess that I have striven in vain to forget. 
3ut why do I inflict this needless pain?) Enough that 
the disclosures of the past few days have revealed to 
me the true position in which we stand. The in- 
formality of our marriage—about which there can be 
no question—frees us both from a chain which has 
become galling and unendurable. It enables us to 
repair the mistake of the past, and in tha futare——” 

With an impatient swaying of her prostrate body to 
and fro Hilda had listened tlus far. 

At these words she struggled to her feet, her face 
ghastly, her fingers working with passionate eager- 
ness. 

“No more, no more!” she cried. “Future! What 
future is there to me? What! anything when I have 
lived to hear you speak these words? Surely some 
demon has possessed your heart, and changed you to 
its likeness. Think for your own sake, think—who 
you are that speak, and who I am, doomed to listen to 
these hideous words. You are my husband, Fabian 
Temple; yes, yes, that is the truth, and you come to 
me with the cold sophistry of a fiend, aad tell me of 
some ‘informality,—oh that hateful, miserable word! 
—some informality that sets us free——” 

“Tt is the truth,” he interposed. 

“ Ay, such a truth that should have blistered the 
tongue that spoke it. Great heaven that [ should 
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have lived to see my idol thus degraded! That T 

have heard your lips utter these cruel, heartless words ! 

Fabian, have you no shame? Have you no manhood 

left? Have you no sense of degradation, when _ 

can bring yourself to speak as you have spoken? 

the long years of poverty and struggle, I have sien 

you my love, I have been to you all that a wife could 

be, and in all that time no murmurof complaint has 
crossed your lips; and now, in the first flush of your 
mended fortunes, you come to me, as to a stranger, 
and with col€ aad heartless cruelty tel! me of in- 
formalities—of some flaw, some trick, some miserable 
device which gives you the privilege to cast me off, 
and doom me to infamy! Fabian, there is no power 
on earth to affect the sacredness of our marriage tie. 

There ie no sophistry, no ingenuity, whereby the 

union of our lives, cemented the years we have 

passed together, can be weakened. In the eyes of 
heaven we are one, and shall be one till death.” 

“Mere words! mere woman's words,” he replied 
é onteneeeeaae “T tell yor ——” 

>! I read your hard heart and wicked purpose 
in seal face. Enough, enough! Go, since it is 
your wish. Leave me—but not to take another to 
your heart.” 

“ But surely —— 

“T am a woman, remember; I can love, yes, I can 
love—and I cam hate. There is: but one other bride 
to whom I relinquish you." 

** And she is ——” 

“ Deara!” 

The passionate intensity with which that word was 

uttered recalled Fabian to a sense of his danger. 

‘* Your threat is idle,” he faltered. 

She did not answer. 

‘You do not believe your own accusation.” 

Still, no word. 

* You know ‘that it is false, and that: I am not 
guilty.” 

At this charge she turned on him a pitiless face. 

* You insult me?” she cried out, “and*you dofy 
‘ Because I aminnucent. Because’thisis the mere 
nage of your own brain. Else, why not a» word 

fit before? What? You know me guilty ofsuch 

in act and hide the guilty knowledge:in your breast 
till now? Tmpessible!” 

“And is it impossible,” sheereplied, “that I may 
ave had fears from which my-very soul has shrunk, 
uspicions that I dared not indalge? Is it impossible 
hat in spiteef my own knowledge I have gone on 
believing you incapable of ‘this-déed till your own 
words conviet you?” 

“ Convict me?” 

“ Yes, of a capacity for evil that is infinite. Why 
hould I doubt that one who can abandon a feeble 
woman to misery to serve his own ends, would 
hesitate to take the life of the old man who barred 
is way to fortune? Ido not doubtit. I seein your 

rtune the price of blood. I shrink from you in fear 
nd loathing. Approach me not. Touch me not. 

i is in vain that you attempt to.stay me. You have 

nade me forget my love: you shall not thwart me in 

y duty.” 

Ibe desperation of madness was in her flashing 


” 


The unbappy man read it there, and trembled, 
lie saw that danger was imminent. Perhaps his 
own secret fears leut intensity to his apprehensions. 

With some vague purpose of restraining her, he 
seized the quivering hand stretched out towards 
m; but she shook him off as she might have 
~ u @ Viper from her, and‘ moved towards the 


“W hat is your mad purpose ?” he de manded. 

“I go this very night to Silverthorpe.” 

To inform against me.” 

* Yes.” 

ile burst into a forced laugh. 

You forget,” he said. 

‘ What do I forget ?” 

In the eyes of the law you are as yet my wife.” 

‘ Well?” 

‘ And the evidence of a wife against a husband is 
worthless. It cannot be taken.” 

‘*Not im acourt of justice; but will those who 
thivst for the reward your capture would place in 
their hands be indiffesent to the evidence that would 
secure it tothem? Will they refuse to listen to me be- 
cause | am—a murderer's wife ?” 

Boldly outspoken as were her words, she thrilled and 

xgered at the sound of them. 

No!” she shricked. “They will hear me. The 
story that I, your degpiged, ill-treated, but lawful 
wife, can pour into their ears wil] set them upon the 
track of your guilt. And when the time comes that 
ruy testimony is needed to condemn you to eath, it 


will depend oa yeur own acts whether my lips are 
closed, or whether wy words consign you to a feluu’s | 
death, ‘They cannot receive -a wife's evidence.’ 


No—they cannot; but upon your head be it if it is in 





theit power to"\hear what I can speak, The Bady |) 


Edith may become your wife; but beware! The act 
that makes her yours dooms you to death.” 

In the act of speaking the excited wotian moved 
towards the door. 

Perror-stricken at her’: words, at ‘the frenzied 
earnestness with which they were spoken, Fabian 
rushed forward. . 

“You shall not leave me,” he cried, “ with this de- 
lusion in your mind and’ these wild words upoa your 
lips. You are dangerous to me.” 

“Yes—as the creation of your own wickedness. 
Back! I will not bestayed. Unhand me!” 

She threw off the, he had laid upon her 
wrist with the strength of twenty women, and reached 
the door. 

At the moment of her doing so it was thrown open, 
and a servant in livery entered. 

“Beg pardon, sir! but-——” he exclaimed, drawing 
back at sight of Hilda. 

Before he could complete the sentence she had 
hurried past him, and was already on the way to her 
own, rooms. 

“What is it?” Fabian demanded angrily. 

“A person from Silverthorpe, in the library, sir.’ 

“ His card ?” 

“No card, sir. And no name.” 

Fabian hesitated and turned pale. 

“No card! no name!” 

Fabian's first impulse was to plead an excusé. 
Then he reflected aoe utterly impossible it would be 
for him to escape should any personal danger threaten, 
and withthe instinct of a courageous man he resolved 
to pute bold front on it. 

“I will see him,” he said. 

The’ servant bowed and retired, with a grin on his 
face which he was careful to conceal. 


Fabiam looked in the direction in which Hilda had] 


disa jitated whether to follow and remon- 
strate with her on the threat she had indulged in— 
then feeling: his position desperate, went down to 
meet his visitor. 








CHAPTER XXXVIIIL. 
THE FAITHFUL RETAINER. 
So true in trust, so true in love, 
I loved him ere mys youth began ; 
boon to lord or squire 
an just a trusty serving man. Ballad. 

THE evening was closing in gloomily, and Fabian, 
self-absorbed, did not perceive that as he descended 
the stairs a man came to the foot of them, looked up, 
and immediately on catching sight of him withdrew + 
afew-steps into the shadow of a statue on a pedestal 
in the hall. 

In passing into the library Fabian swept by close 
to the pedestal ; but he did uot notice the crouching 
figure behind it. 

He did not perceive a peering face and eyes bright 
as those of a reptile. 

All his thoughts were upon the interview just 
closed, and which threatened him with so much 
danger. If, indeed, the simple woman whose meek- 
ness had hitherto been as remarkable as her devotion 
to him, had the courage to take the step she had 
threatened. 

Courage! As if a woman wronged is not fiercer 
in her thirst for revenge than a tigress roused in de- 
fence of her cubs. 

Sick with apprehension he opened. the library 
door. 

The gas was low, but he could see across the 
room, 

At the further end a man sat in a high, straight- 
backed chair—an antique chair carved and covered iu 
Utrecht velvet-—leaning his hands upon a stick, over 
which he was bending. The drooping head was white 
with age—the hands were large, with projecting 
kauckles and swollen veins—the attire ef the man, 
too, which consisted of a greenish-grey, frock and 
leathern gaiters, was quite out of keeping with the 
elegantly furnished room. 

Roused by the sound of the opening door the man 
looked up. 

It was old Abuer—David Hyde’s faithful retainer. 

Fabian Temple gave an incredulous look as the face 
turning towards the gas-light presented itself in un- 
mistakeable reality—the red eyes, furrowed obeeks, 
and stubbly wiite chin. There was vo reason why 
at any time he should be delighted at the sight of the 
old man, at the sight of anything which reminded Lim 
of David Hyde; but after the scene he had just passed 
through there was something ominous and startling in 
this apparition. 

Nevertheless he had his own reasons for putting a 
good faceonthe matter, and soassuming his mostcordial 
manuer he greeted the unwelcome visitor with appa- 
rent warmth. 

“Why, Abel!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘ what brings you 
here? here in London ?” 





co fo made rp e reap@peo, while 


2 i eo undest' bo 
Tothing the a Hope?" said 
Fabiate 


Pek: . silane 
si The dotyodtie lady, Miss Vida ; she’s well = 

“ She be well, sir, Least ways——” 

. sah well as_we can expect under her great 
ria} ?” 

“Just so, sir; just so.” 

_“ And so you've come up to town? For a holiday, 
I suppose ?” 

“Well, no; not jestly.” 

“Indeed! On business ?” 

“ Ya-as.” 

Abel was clearly fencing with the questions. He 
was not at ease, and kept fidgetting and shuffling 
about, nervous, and yet with the air of a man who 
would have asserted some right or assumed some of- 
fensive attitude had bis power of doing so been equal 
to. his will. 

, Fabian noted this not without alarm. 
Bn aeriem, Pmt he said, “and tell me the 
news, enn Bilverthorpe say of young Copley 
now? — does it think of his escaping from the 


gate- 
py, he's guilty,” was the gruff reply. 
eas There can be little doubt of that, 






The a was accompanied by a leer and a 
\ lips of the speaker that gave 


it peculiar 
opened omwhat ?” the other asked. 
“On wi n to coom out.” 


“ Nonsense ! can come out?” 
* Wall, you ‘ct? 


_ 


the Ie bo ahlrkitg of the mouth again. 
rprised and alarmed. 

= “pale ig. some mistake, some misapprehension 

"te said. “I must confess myself unable to fol- 

low you, or to. understand your meaning. As you 

know, better than abyone, my connection with the un- 


fo t that has lost youa good master and 
mea ‘dear and respected beyond measure, is 

mply} this that I am‘ found to occupy the position of 
the the bulk ofhis property. You as an old 


servant think that my d so is an injary to 
peak hora mistress, and fogey inclined Tehreaont 
it, does not alter the fact. Unfortunately the 
ging over your poor master’s fate prevents 
is, daugi:ter or myself benefitting by his good- 
‘ess’ theextent which it was his intentiou we should 
do. Time may remedy this; in fact, as you put it, 
something may, nay something must‘ come out’ which 
will throw a light on the matter, and improve our 
position. As: it is, all we can do is to wait the re- 
sult with patience.” 

While Fabian, lounging easily cross-legged as he 
spoke, delivered himself of these sentiments his visi- 
tor’s face slowly broadened and wrinkled, until it be- 
came a perfect embodiment’of mali¢ious cunning. 

Having listened te the last word,/he began smooth- 
ing down his bald head with his left hand, and then 
said very slowly : 

“That's the sart o’ thing as they tell the marines, 
bean't it?” 

“Eh, what do you mean ?” Fabian demanded. 

“ You know, wall enough,” said Abner, still smooth- 
ing down his head, which began to preséeut a highly 
polished surface. 

“TI know nothing, sir,” cried Fabian angrily, “and I 
must trouble you to have done. with thege. hints and 
insinuations, and to tell me with what purpose you 
have come here. I havean engagement, and my time 
is precious.” 

He drew out a valuable gold repeater ashe finished 
and glanced at it impatiently... Ihe action did not 
produce the slightest effect on the intruder, If any- 
thing, he seated himself more firmly, as if to assert 
with greater distinctness the determination of, pur- 
pose which had brought him to town. 

“ Wall, sir,” he then said, crossing his arms on the 
top of the stick, which 0 far had only supported his 
hands, “1 want money.” 

“ Money!” 

The tone of surprise in which the word, was echeed 
was quite genuine. 

Abuer nodded his head, and repeated : 

‘* Money.” 

“ And pray what may be the-extent of your require- 
ments ?” Fabian asked. 

“Two Lundered poun’ 1 do for the present.” 

“ And you expeet this of me ?” 

“T do.” 

“May L ask why? On what ground ?” 

“Oh, yes,” replied; Abner, ‘ You may, ask. why, 
and. I'll tell ’ee. 

“Do, , And inthe fewest words.”. 
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Thus commanded Abner began, but with a provo- 
king coolness and with the exasperating leer and grin 
which he had from the first assumeds 

“ You've giv out as you was a friend o’ my ole 
master’s, you have,” he said, “‘ which you was no 
more his friend than I was his friend. He hadn’t no 
friends:o’ your sort. You was ‘that copying chap,’ 
you» was.when he spoke o’ you. Nothin’ more, no- 
thin’ Jess. | You his friend! You! You!" 

He emphasized the word so unpleasantly that 
Fabian writhed, and his face flashed scarlet with 
anger. 

S Wihat has this to do with it ?” he demanded. 

“ What has it got todo wi’ it? Eversthia’,” was 
the sharpirejoiuder. “When he, was——, when he 
died, Fou come to our house. You see me. ‘Abner,’ 
you says, ‘is the master in?’ Yow says, knowin’ all 
the time, with yer smilin’ face and carnying ways, 
as he was missing: ‘No, sir,’ says I, ‘and ha’nt been 
this night.’ ‘Oh, indeed,’ says you, ‘I'll step in an’ 
wait.’ You stepsin an’ waits. You steps into mas- 
ter’s own room, Miss Vida being out, whereby it was 
empty; and you stays there best part of a’ hour.” 

* Well, and what then? I hadaright to stay in 
the room you had shown me into, had Inot?” 

“ You had, sir.” 

“Very well, then?” 

“ Very well,then, sir, if sobe you wishes it. You'd 
a right to.stay, and you'd a right to sit in master’s 
sheer, which I see you take it.” 

*'I'rue, 1 took it.” 

“And beginu’d to read a book that was on the 
table ?” 

* Yes,” 

“ Till the door was shut?” 

* Trae.” 

“Phen you puts down the book and up you gets out 
Y master’s cheer.” 

“Did 12”. 

“You did. Out o’ master’s eheer, and looks round, 
vid peers this way, and peers that way, and goes to the 
vinder and draws the blinds—soft like, and then-——” 
The listewer put up his hand asif to stay any: fur- 

her revelation’. aud looked anxiously rouud to see 
lat they were uot-overheard. 

“hen you’ turus*the key in the door, to make 
Ul safe.” 

*itisfalse. iA: mere wicked fabrication to extort 
oney from me.” 

Abner only smoothed his bald head and went on: 

“Wher the.deorowas shut, you'd a key ready—it's 
lit that door is and.don]t shut jestly tight—aud with 

iis you’ gues up to master’s desk, takes out a paper 
wm your. pocket, and begins to write in it, slow and 
caveful, and all in a twitter o’ fear for all that.. When 
boat) was; done, you put: tle paper in, lock up the 
lvsk, put the. key! in yer pocket, and sets ye down, 
wkin’ mild and innicent, forall the world like a cat 
at's. been at the milk. And ‘when they come to say 
nére was no tidings of master nowhere to be: got, 
ow mortal.cope-rned you looked surely. | Howsever, 
hat’s myistory,,and maybecyou’d like to know how 
‘ve put this and that together, and» why I think ’tis 
verth the trifle o' money I’ve set it at.” 

* And what ido, you make of it all?” Fabian de- 
winded. fiercelys 

“ Whetdo I makeon it? Why, I make this on it. 

iat paper was t’: master's will. You'd wrote it, 

hereby) you know’d that... You wrote it and know’d 
vhat itewanted to make it.a will, such as would make 
man of you,” 

»How couldI do that?” asked Fabian. 

“No matter—you know’d it, and you did it.” 

“.]t was impossible !* 

“Likely~but you did it; and you put the will 
where ‘twere sure to be found—sure to be found.” 

» Nonsense! The story is preposterous; the mere 
\lusion -or»a: wicked coinage of your own brain. 
sven supposing that I knew of the will, and that I 
vad the will and the power to tamper with it, how 

‘ould 1 have gained possession of the key of the desk 
u whieh. you say I locked it up? Your master car- 
ivd it im his pocket ?” 

Yes.” 

*‘ He never parted with it.” 

* Not ‘while he were alive.” 

“Very well, theu; how do you suppose I obtained 
>” 


Suddenly, with a spring like that of a fierce animal, 
ie old man sprang to this feet and brought down his 
ienched right. band, ‘alb veins and. knuckles, with a 
rash upon thettable beside him. 

You killed him for't!” he said, 

A'oyprotest-+to grow indignant—to declare himself 
innocent again and again—to try by turns the effect 
( threats and persuasion, were all natural courses for 
+ man in Fabian ‘lemple’s.position to adopt: . But 
ui he hoped to produce: any effect on his | accuser 

y any method within his power, he was wholly’ mis- 
aken. 
Stern, inflexible» unyielding, Abner gat’ inthe grim 








consciousness of a power which, if wielded with firm- 
ness, must secure his object. 

Again and again Fabian threatened to have him 
thrust with ignominy into the streets. 

Abner. was content. 

He threatened ‘to expose, to prosecute, to transport ; 
and through all the old man listened, leered, grinned, 
and kept to his demand. 

Against that Fabian was powerless. 

Why? 

It would have been so easy to have met the pre- 
posterous demand with a fierce and indignant refusal. 
That would have been the step taken by any one out 
of a hundred men tireatened with such a monstrous 
charge. 

But perhaps.Fabian Temple was weak. Or it might 
be that the accusation brought against him by his 
wife, and repeated within an hour by this man, over- 
whelmed him with groundless appreliensions. 

Iunocence often acts like guilt in the heat of the 
moment, aud when the dread of exposure and its 
consequences comes upom the accused with over- 
whelming force. ; 

This may account for conduct else unaccouutable. 

Abner’s firmness overcame his victim's powers of 
resistance. 

He quitted the library, with two hundred pounds in 
notes stowed away under his grey: frock. 

As he went, Doctor Vosper was announced. 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THREE HATS. 


Upon how slight a thread hang lives; 
Men's lives. Cincinnatus; a Tragedy. 

Tue arrest of the “Golden Tenor” had meanwhile 
created the utmost excitement in the public mind. 
More especially was this the case in the circle of 
which be was the pet, the rage, the darling, in short, 
the everything 

The proprietor of the Temple of Amusement—a 
little Jew with a hooked nose, and a thousand pounds 
worth of diamonds on his brown fiusers—tore his 
oiled locks, and would have guashed his teeth had 
they been real, and had it been safe to do so. 

He protested that the arrest was infamous and un- 
Englisi, inasmuch as it deprived the public of their 
amusement and kept money out of his pockets. 

Boldero himself bore his fate meekly. He admitted 
the circumstances were agaiust him, and did not com- 
plain, but, oh, what mental anguish he suffered! Not 
on the Jew manager's account: not, if it must be owned, 
out of commiseration for a bereaved public: no, he 
could think of these-with complacency ; but when he 
coujured up a vision of a gentle, meek-faced woman, 
shedding bitter tears over a child-face with hair like 
a glory round it, he could not endure it. The mere 
thought of his beloved flowers dying for the hand 
that could not cherish them was sufficient'to make 
him shed ‘tears, 

In the midst of his trouble a ray of comfort presented 
itwelf. 

On the evening of the second day of his detention 
Ewen Ascott, the Silverthorpe lawyer, walked into his 
presence! 

“Surprised to see me, I dare say?” he asked without 
further prelude, “needn't be. You want a professional 
man—lawyer& I’m a lawyer. Retained by a young 
lady of our acquaintance— charming girl—for your 
defence. Now then, let’s to business.” 

And he plunged an entire thumb and finger into 
his snuff-box. 

“ You don’t mean that David Hyde's daughter bas 
done this?” exclaimed Boldero with tears in his eyes. 

“Tut, tat! why not? Good girl—kind heart—all 
that sort of-thing. Come, come: to business. What's 
become of Ambroge Copley ?” 

“T don't know.” 

“ Haag it, man!” cried the irascible lawyer, his 
huge ears tarning crimson as he bounced up from his 
seat, “ what d'ye take me for? Detective—spy—in- 
former—what ?” 

*I repeat,” said the prisoner, humbly, but ear- 
nestly, “I don’t know. I’d give much to know 
and to'be able to ‘exchange a word with him, for I 
fear—~” 

He hesitated. 

‘Fear? What do you fear?” 

“ That in-his alarm at hearing of my situation he 
will give himself up. ‘He's young and reckless, and 
would sacrifice hie life te’save me.” 

““H’m!' He might; be hasn't.” 

The lawyer took a pinch of snuff midway between 
the sentence, and smiled grimly. 

“le may not yet know of my situation,” the client 


suggested, 

“ Fiddlestick!” cried the irascible lawyer; “ think 
he’s in his grave? ‘But come. He was concealed in 
yeur house ?” 

“He was. He went from it unknown to me.” 








“ And you think him innocent ?” 

“ T hope so.” 

“ And who do you suspect ?” 

“Well, sir,” said Boldero, “it’s a hard thing to 
accuse any man—but I’ve had my notion all aleng. 
What I said to you down at Silvertherpe I say now. 
If this mystery’s ever cleared up, it'll be the hats 
that'll do it.” 

“The hats ?” 

“ Ay—'twas being found with David Hyde's hat 
got young Oopley into trouble—and me into trouble, 
if you come to that; and the same thing will get us 
out. Look you here, sir”—he prepared to mark off 
what he had to say on his fingers as he spoke —“ this 
is how I work it out: my friend Ambrose is found 
wearing Hyde’s hat——” 

“* Well?” 

“To account for that he says he heard a.cry, he 
saw two men ina scuffle, he interfered, was set on by 
one, and received a savage blow that stunned him. 
No doubt one of those men was David Hyde, and no 
doubt when he came to himself Ambrose picked up 
his hat and wore it.away.” 

 Again—well ?” 

“That night a man was seen in a bye-road, wear- 
ing a hat so large that it required to be held to keep 
it from slipping over his face. That could hardly 
have been his own hat, could it ?” 

“ Searcely.” 

“Very well, then; there you get two men, each with 
a hat not hisown. And remember this distinctly, iz 
was not acase of exchange. It’s on that I base my 
argument.” 

“Yes; go on, go on.” 

“It was not an exchange of hats, for this reason. 
The one inthe possession of Ambrose is identified 
as belonging to the missing man. Well, you 
may say, is it not possible that the person encountered 
in the bye-path was Hyde, the missing man ?. No— 
impossible; because, as his hat fitted Ambrose, why, 
of course, my friend’s would have fitted Lim.” 

“ Precisely,” 

“What do I makeof this, then? I make this of it, 
that here we bave a proof that there were three men 
concerned in this affair, Hyde, Copley, and another. 
That squares with Copley’s own statement, and now 
what's wanted is this—to find out what's become of 
the third hat?” 

“ You mean the stranger's?” 

“Yes; it must be his, because Copley is found 
wearing a hat that fitshim. That was Hyde's. Oon- 
sequently his would have fitted Hyde. Now as tie 
hat which the third man was seen wearing was much 
too large for him, and so could not have been his own, 
it follows as a natural inference that his head was 
smaller than the other two, and that it was Copley’s 
hat he wore away, leavivg hisown behind him. The 
only questions are—where did he leave it, and, when 
it is found, whose will it turn out to be?” 

The triumphant manner in which the Champion 
Star threw out this result of his cogitations and his 
logical deduction, even excited the enthusiasm of the 
solid lawyer. 

“ Clever!” he said, ‘de-cidedly clever! But as a 
lawyer I’m bound to say that ingenious as it is it 
doesn’t help you.” 

“No?” 

“It leaves open the suspicion that you—since it is 
known that you were on the spot—might have been 
the third man.” 

“ As an accomplice, I suppose ?” 

“Yes; 'tisasan accomplice and as a party to the 
escape of your principal that you are here. Madly 
suspicious as the police are, and with their rabid dis- 
belief. in everybody's virtue but their own, they. can 
hardly go the length of mixing you up in this affair 
asthe principal. They don't do it.” 

“No; except that the papers set 'em on against me. 
The police are. mad enough, but the papers are ten 
times worse. He’sa depraved old party, they're al- 
ways saying, and just the build for Newgate. And 
so it goes. But for them I slionld never have been 
here, and the right man at large enjoying the fruits of 
his infamy.” 

The lawyer gave a shrewd glance at the speaker. 

“Theonly man you know of who enjoys any bene- 
fit from the murder of David Hyde is Mr. Fabian 
Temple,” he said. 

“Very well. Is he at large or isn't he?” 

“ But there may be others-——-” 

“Others!” He uttered the word in such an indig- 
nant and incredulous tone that there was no mistake 
as to the direction in- which his suspicions pointed. 

Ewen Ascott might have been more impressed and 
questioned him further; but he, too, had his suspicions. 
Closely and attentively he had watched this case from 
the first, and had arrived at his own eonclusions 
about it. These were shrewd and ingenious, and 
wére not at all shaken by Boldero’s theory of the 
three hats. 

“ Well,” he said, by way of rejoinder to the “ Golden 
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Tenor's” observation, ‘‘ we shall see. It’s understood 
that I act for you, isn't it? All right; I shall give 
you another call before you expect me. And now 
one more question—in confidence; in strict honour 
and confidence—do you know Ambrose Copley’s 
hiding-place ?” 

“On the word of a man—I do not.” 

Upon* this assurance they shook hands and 
parted. 

Ewen Ascott thrust his broad shoulders into a cab 
that was waiting for him, and ordered himself to be 
driven to a railway hotel, the name of which he gave. 
On the second floor of that hotel he had taken a private 
room. This had been secured not for himself somuch 
as for a companion, who rose as he opened the door 
and came towards him. 

It was Vida Hyde. 

She was in deep mourning, and her golden hair 
glittered through a long crape veil. This was 
partially thrown aside, and disclosed her earnest 
eyes and exquisitely chiselled face, now worn and 
wasted with grief; but more pureand marble-like than 
ever. 

“You have seen him?” she asked in a tremulous 
voice, as fearing the reply to the question she was 


putting. > i 
“T have obeyed your instructions,” replied the 
lawyer. “It’s your pleasure to engage me to act as 


Boldero’'s legal adviser, and I act—whatever I may 
think of your prudence.” 

“ He is the best, the only friend Ambrose had in the 
world, and his friendship has brought him into this 
trouble. Could I then, ought I, to leave him in his 
misery ? No, no; it is my duty todo all I can to 
help him, and to console his unhappy wife. But you 
say nothing of ——” 

Anticipating the rest of the question Ascott shook 
his head. 

“ Boldero knows nothing of Ambrose,” he said. 

“Nothing ? Perhaps he fears to confide even in 
you? 
” “No; he knows nothing.” 

“That clue fails then! Oh, the poor, unhappy 
boy, what can have become of him? Can he be 
dead? Is it possible—oh, yes, yes, it is too possible— 
that he may in desperation have taken some violent 
step to free himself of this load of misery and sus- 
picion? And if so, it is I—it is I alone who have 
been the cause of it!” 

“You?” the lawyer enquired in surprise. 

“Yes; in the first moment of suspicion, when every- 
thing pointed to his guilt, my heart forgot its loyalty. 
1 saw ouly as others saw the strong improbabilities of 
his innocence, and when I flew to him to hear from 
his own lips the assurance that he had not raised his 
hand against his benefactor, he reproached me for my 
doubts and my suspicions, and for the last blow which 
had completed his misery.” 

“ Natural in a free-hearted boy,” said the lawyer 
coldly, ‘‘ but, now, see, Whatare the probabilities of 
this case? For years Ambrose has been about the 
country mixing with companions who have been no 
good to him, and living no one knows where or how. 
What is more probable than that he should have dis- 
covered some retreat, distant no doubt, and out of the 
roads of intelligence of what is passing ?” 

“Yes; or he could never suffer his friend to lie in 
prison for his sake.” 

Ascott coughed. It was a dry, short cough, and 
meant much. 

His experievces in matters ef friendship had not 
been of a nature to lead him to think very highly of 
that virtue. However, he said nothing; but regaling 
his nose with a pinch of snuff, turned to a pile of 
letters on the table. 

They had just arrived; two of them were addressed 
to Vida. 

One of these was enclosed in .a small common en- 
velope, badly directed, and having on the whole a 
vulgar appearance. It bore a Lendon post-mark. 

Ou tearing it open Vida read : 

“Honored Miss,—A freend of mine unbeknown 
bave advanced me two hundred of pounds. 

“Whereby I am going to emigrat to Amerikey. 

“Which I were too well off too want to borry off 
friends afore your father ruined me years ago, when I 
were young and confiding. 

“A old knave! 

“I've took the optunity of your being away from 
ome to goo because leaf-taking is hard and usiless. 

“ And I bare you no malice. 

“Nor Ambrose for being the Death of my master— 
a old raskell ! 

“Se I wish you good-by, and no more at present 
from your humble servant, 

“ ABNER JOYCE.” 

Mute with amazement Vida handed this extra- 
ordinary epistle to Ascott. The lawyer read it, and 
seemed himself unable to credit the words that met 
hiseyes 


“Old Abner !"’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ your father's attached 
and faithful servant for a quarter of a century! He 
emigrate? And speak of his dead master iu those 
disgraceful terms! There's more in this than lies on 
the surface. He knows something of importance. He 
has been tampered with. That £200 is a bribe. If 
possible, his flight must be arrested. What more 
news?” 

The last question had reference to the second 
letter. 

Vida was reading it with a face white as the paper 
on which it was written, and which she grasped in 
nervously tremulous hands. 

It was very brief. Only a few lines. They were 
addressed from an iun at Maidstone, and were with- 
out date or signature. 

This was all : 

“ Beloved Vida,—Come to me. Iam dying. I have 
a revelation for your ears alone.” 

The handwriting was that of Ambrose Copley. 

T wo violets enclosed fell to the ground as the letter 
was opened. 

Vida could not reply to the lawyer's question ex- 
cept by a piteous groan. 

(To be continued.) 
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ECHO VALE. 








‘Look at that, if you like,” and I threw across the 
table towards my friend Clark a deed conveying to 
myself, “‘ Hugh Melville and his heirs for ever,” the 
property of Echo Vale, consisting of a dwelling some- 
what out of repair, together with about twenty acres 
of “arable” land, all for five hundred pounds. 

He returned the deed without any remark, but with 
an incredulous look which I attributed to the low 
price paid for it. “That is what I call a good 
bargain,” said I. 

“You may call it what you like,” returned Clark, 
“but it is my opinion that you will soon be tired of 
your bargain.” 

It was now my turn to look incredulous. 

“JT saw that advertisement,” pursued he, “and 
wondered who would buy the estate; bat I didn’t 
dream it would be you, old boy.” 

“ What, in the name of common sense, is the matter 
with it?” 

“ Nothing will grow there; did you see the property 
before you purchased it?” 

“ Of course I did, man ; and as for nothing growing 
there, how could you expect anything to grow when 
it has not been cultivated for several years? so the 
agent told me.” 

“Pray did he tell you anything else ?” 

“ No; why should he ?” 

“ Yes, sure enough, why should he tell you any- 
thing derogatory to the place? I’m sorry, my boy, 
but it’s my opinion you have been taken in and done 
for.” 

“ Well, I must say that you are very mysterious 
about this affair. Here you are running down my 
estate, and yet you haven't advanced aay plausible 
objection to it.” 

“ The place is haunted, and has been forsaken by 
man these fifty years.” 

“Ts it possible that you credit these old women’s 
tales? I hope you can tell me nothing worse about 
Fig 

“ Why, the truth is, that there is something very 
mysterious about the place, and nobody likes to have 
anything to do with it, but as for its being haunted, 
of ‘course I don't believe that. You see I have 
acquaintances in the neighbouring village—that is 
the way I happened to know about it, and if I had 
had an idea that you had an eye upon that particular 
spot I should have told you what I knew.” 

“T certainly would not have purchased it if I had 
known all the circumstances, but as it is I shall make 
a fair trial of it, only don’t say anything about this to 
Mrs. Melville at present. You must own that it is a 
beautiful situation right upon the high road, and 
only six miles from town. That was its chief at- 
traction in my mind, and with a: little expense the 
house can be fitted up comfortably for a summer resi- 
dence.” 

It was under these circumstances that Mrs. Melville 
and myself took possession of Echo Vale. 

It was a most delightful spot; a little cottage stand- 
ing a short distance back from the road, embowered 
in a group of pines, which almost secluded it from the 
view of passers by. 

Opposite, the trees grew down to the road. 
Upon the right the laud ascended in a gentle slope, 
which ended in a.rocky precipice, under which the 
road progressed after turning an angle above the 
house; upon the left the slope still continued down- 
wards until it reached a piece of level land, which I 
had already in mind selected as the site of a more 





modern and convenient residence. 


Another rise of ground beyond, and the prospect 
was lost again im the woods. 

But the chief beauty was the view from the back 
chamber windows. 

Immediately below there was a terrace of green- 
sward, which led down by steps to the garden, which 
was overgrown with weeds; beyond that was the 
barn, a tumble-down looking place, and then a pretty 
walk,and a rustic bridge across a narrow stream ; and 
the path continued up another slope into the woods 
which bordered the edge of the stream. 

Through an opening between the trees at the back 
and those at the left the river could still be seen for a 
mile or more shining in the bright sunlight; and grazing 
cattle in the far-distant meadows formed a pleasing 
addition to the scene, 

My wife was delighted with the place, and I was 
not sorry I had purchased it, notwithstandicg what 
Clark had said. 

The weeds bad been uprooted from the garden, and 
—— crop of vegetables was now growing in their 


place. 

As for the rest of the land, things might grow 
or not, as they pleased; I shouldn’t plant any- 
thing. I meant to take life easily, and not trouble 
my head about any stories that might be floating 
around. 

I went to town in the morning and returned after 
business hours. 

My wife received visits from London friends, who 
often drove out of an afternoon, and so we held no 
communication with the neighbours. In fact, there 
were no near neighbours, the nearest living in the 
village being a mile or so distant. 

We had our servants from town, and purchased our 

necessaries there; and, thanks to the superstitions- 
that gained credence among the villagers, they held 
aloof, and we were not anuoyed by their prying 
curiosity. 
When we had visitors the woods echoed and re- 
echoed with their voices; and when we were alone 
Eliza and I sat beneath the piazza which ran along one 
side of the parlour to the front, and which was covered. 
with honeysuckles and running roses. 

Sho had tried to raise some sickly-looking flowers. 
in the front garden, but the soil there was very diffe- 
rent from the back garden, and nothing flourished 
but the pines before mentioned; even the grass 
looked thin and dry. p 

This led me to suppose that that was the cause of 
the report that the land was poor. 

The honeysuckle and rose-vines came from the 
back of the house, and had climbed up to their present. 

ition. 

As for the ghost stories, we had heard no noises 
about the house, but when we sat beneath the piazza 
in the still summer evenings, we could hear voices- 
around us, and frequently heard distinctly what they 
were saying in the village, besides the sound of a 
flute, and occasionally the discussion of family affairs. 
among our neighbours upon the opposite side. 

Sometimes we imagined we heard voices in the 
direction of the woods at the back, but as there were no 
neighbours in that locality, we thought we were mis- 
taken, and I concluded that that must be where the 
ghost story first sprang from, and that some ignoraut 
persons had attributed to supernatural agency that 
which resulted from the natural formation of the place. 

It was an easy matter to magnify their superstitious 
fears, and passing from mouth to mouth, everybody 
knows what additions people will make, thought I ;: 
so I set those stories for ever at rest, and concluded 
that I was the happiest and most contented man in. 
existence, even if 1 did own a place that was haunted. 

Oue day my wife’s sister came out to spend 
a few weeks. We always called her little Martha, 
because she was the youngest, and the pet of the 
family, and, although she was a young lady of 
eighteen, she was scarcely five feet in height, with a 
lithe and graceful figure, and was forever popping in 
and out, here, there, and everywhere, all at once some- 
times, it seemed to me, aud therefore I called her 
“ Fairy.” 

She had a provoking way of asserting that the 
most improbable things were true, and she knew 


thought of. 

Whether she could hear and see better than others, 
or was more observing, I don’t know; but whenever 
I questioned her dbout it she always laughingly told 
me that she had eyes upon the back of her heed, and 
I was bound to believe her (after a fashion), for she 
constantly continued somehow to know what was 
going on behind ber. 

She talked with everybody, made acquaintances 
everywhere, and was a general favourite—with none 
more than with me; but nevertheless I[ felt a dread 
of this formidable relative. 

“ Why won't you shake hands,” she exclaimed, 
“and say you are glad to see me in your new, oid 





house, you moody fellow?” and she seized me by 


and could find out things that other people never 
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the hand and gave me a box on the ear for my 


ssness. 

I couldn't help giving the saucy little fairy a 
hearty smack, which answered for a hearty welcome; 
and, after all, wasn’t she welcome? Besides, how 
could she find out anything when I was well assured 
that there was nothing but idle tales to find out; and 
who in their senses would believe them ? 

So we laughed and joked, and Martha roamed about 
as much as she pleased over woods and fields, and 
told me of many a fairy nook, and took her sister and 
myself to see some of them. 

One favourite spot across the river we all fre- 
quented. 

It wasa little way below the bridge, a large flat 
rock under the bill, justinthe edge of the woods, a 
very roniantic place, surrounded on three sides by 
trees whose interlacing branches formed a green arch 
overhead, and opened upon the fourth side, disclosing 
a full view of the narrow stream which our folks 
honoured with the title of river. 

Martha bestowed upon this favourite haunt the 
name of the Grotto, and I had ordered a rustic bench 
and a chair or two from the city, and she and Eliza 
bad decorated it with wreaths, and altogether, as I 
told Martha, it was a very pretty place. 

“ A very pretty place,” said she, mocking my tone, 
‘you bunch of philosophy ; that is just the way with 
you men—leigh ho! it isa pity they are all alike, so 
matter of fact,” and she turned her head upon one side 
with a serio-comic air, then instantly, ber face all 
aglow with animation, she pursued: ‘* Why don’t you 
say it is a perfect Eden? That is what I think.” 

All this while she was dancing upon the rock to an 
opera air, which she contrived to sing between’ her 
chattering, and dodging my occasional attempts at 
catching her, while Eliza sat by laughing at us. 

By and by she was silent. I had forgotten her, 
and was sitting beside Eliza holding her hand in 
mine and indulging in a little romance—for, although 
we had been married for more than a year, I am not 
ashamed to own, dear reader, that we occasionally 
courted after the old style of lovers. Suddenly Martha 
interrupted us. 

“ T'll tell you what,” said she, her large eyes dila- 
ting, ‘1 believe this rock is hollow ; there are voices 
underneath talking now.” 

“ Nonsense,” said I. 

“You may say nonsense,” she exclaimed, vehe- 
mently, striking her heel upon the rock. ‘Listen !” 

We did listen, but we heard only the birds in 
the far distant woods just commencing their evening 
song. 

We treated it as one of her whims, and tried to 
laugh her out of the idea, but it did no good, so we 
let her think so. 

A few days after, as we were drinking tea, 
Martha said abruptly—“ Hugh, why did you buy this 
place? It is haunted.” 

I gave a start, and thereby spilled my tea; but 
I was so taken by surprise that I was unable to 
answer her. 

My wife gave me a look of concern for the accident, 
and Martha laughed at it, and so the subject passed 
off. After tea 1 found an opportunity to speak with 
Martha. 

“Why, you look as grave as if it were really so,” 
she replied, laughing. 

“ You know you ought not to frighten your sister 
with such stories,” I answered. 

“Eliza knows better than to be frightened at my 
foolishness; 1 knew I had said something wrong by 
your looks ; I declare I thought you had seen a ghost 
yourself. But, seriously, I don't like some things about 
here.” 

“ What things ?” 

“ Oh, I don’t know that I can tell; but for one thing, 
I ran through that crazy barn of yours to-day as the 
shortest cut to the Grotto, and I’m sure somebody 
said ‘ Hush’ as I passed through ; and often I hear a 
mumbling in one place and another as I go about tka 
woods, as if some persons were talking secretly to- 
gether. Something is wrong, you may depend.” 

‘* Well, don’t run through the barn any more ; and 
take care of yourself, Fairy, or the kidnappers will 
carry you off; and don’t say anytbing before Eliza, but 
let me know if you learn anything new.” 

I felt a strange uneasiness at what Martha had told 
me. I took the precaution to go over the barn, where 
I found nothing to excite my suspicions that all was 
not as it should be, and then strolled through the 
garden, and although I concluded it must be all im- 
agination on her part, for there are always various 
sounds about the woods, still I could not rid myself 
of a vague feeling of anxiety. 

AsI went through the garden, I stopped to look at 
my melon vines, and [counted one hundred, most of 
them nearly ripe. 

“We will have a feast now,” thought I, and passed 
into the house. I found a party of friends just arrived 
from the city, and so thoroughly did we enjoy the 





evening, that I forgot my feelings of apprehension, 
and slept soundly all night. But ah! what a scene 
met my eyes in the morning. Of all the melons I 
had counted the previous evenifg not a solitary one 
remained. ‘I'he vines had been trampled upon, many 
of them uprooted, and the smallest of the melons were 
eut in pieces upon the spot ; some of them had been 
eateu there and the rind left, but most of them had 
evidently been carried off. ‘The ground. was beaten 
down as if by many feet, aud while searching among 
the ruins I found a knife, a real desperado’s knife, 
which he had probably dropped in the melée. We 
were all out before breakfast looking at the garden, 
all but Martha; it was not unwsual for her to be ab- 
sent until breakfast, and the servants informed me 
that she had gone out on her usual walk. I was now 
convinced that there must be thieves somewhere in 
the neighbourhood, but as I was unacquainted with 
any one in that vicinity, I was at a loss where to rest 
my suspicions. I felt the necessity of conferring with 
some one, but who should it be? 

Just then Martha returned, her face flushed, and 
breathless with excitement, as well as with exercise. 

“JT have found them, I have found them!” she ex- 
claimed, joyfully. 

“Pound whom 2” 

“Why, the robbers, of course.” 

I looked at her in amazement, such a slender crea- 
ture as she fearlessly following and tracking robbers ; 
she could not be much like women in general, who 
would scream or faint at mention of one. 

‘* Where did you find them?” 

“Away down in the depths of the woods, a mile 
from here ; they have a cave.” 

“ Did you see them ?” 

“No, but I am surethey are there.” 

“ Why do you think so?” 

“ Wait until I get breath, andI will tell you. They 
are all safe enough for the present, and my walk has 
made me hungry ; let us have breakfast, and while we 
are eating you shall hear all about it. 

* Last night I heard a t confusion in the 
garden, and before I was fairly aroused I lay dream- 
ing about it, and when I became awakened enough 
to know where it was, I thought that something un- 
usual must be going on out there, and I concluded that 
Thad as good a right as anyone to know what was 
the matter, and that I would jump up aud look out. 

“ At first I was frightened, for I saw a dozen men 
in the melon bed all in a confused mass, but as they 
did not see me I gained courage to listen, and try to 
find out what they were about. I could not exactly 
understand what they said, for they mumbled in an 
undertone some foreign jargon which I am not mistress 
of, but it seems that they had a sort of falling out 
about carrying the booty off. 

“I believed they meant to take the melons, and not 
leave a trace behind, but their quarrel prevented that ; 
and they had. eyes upon them they little suspected. 
The dawning light warned them to be off, and I 
watched them past the Grotto, and down the river 
through the meadow, until they disappeared round the 
point of the hill.” 

“But why did younot call me? I would have shot 
them.” 

“What good would a brace of pistols have done? 
It would only have scattered them, and that would 
have been the last ofit, until they chose to rob you 
again; andthen you know,” (with «# mischievous 
twinkle in her eyes,) “it might frighten Eliza.” 

“ Madam, you reflect upon my skill as a marksman ; 
however, I am willing to overlook that. in considera- 
tion of the services you have rendered, provided you 
can show me how to get at these midnight marauders, 
for I don’t quite relish their proximity.” 

“ You will have to find that out for yourself; Iam 
sure I can’ttell you; only I suppose you will have to 
proceed very cautiously.” 

‘Can you show me their cave?” 

“To be sure I can.” 

I hesitated to leave them at home, while I went to 
the city as usual, but they both said they did not 
feel afraid in the daytime, and 1 promised to return as 
soon as possible. 

My first impulse was to seek the aid of the police, 
but upon mature deliberation I concluded that I had 
better learn all I could in a quiet way before I gave a 
general alarm, and as I passed Farmer Smith’s I 
thonght it would be a good plan to consult him. I 
had told them at home not to mention the robbery to 
anyone, 

I made arrangements to stay from town a week, and 
when I returned home in the afternoon I took with 
me a member of the detective police. 

Leaving him at home after tea, 1 strolled over to 
Farmer Smith’s. 

I should here observe that this gentleman’s resi- 
dence was about half a mile below us, just over the 
brow of the hill which commenced near our house. 

There was a slight declension in the hillon his side 
which could hardly be called a valley, and then 





another hill rose still higher beyond it which de- 
scended into a deep valley, after which the country 
grew less hilly as we approached the city. 

I found the farmer after the labours of the day 
quietly smoking his pipe, seated upon a bench in 
front of his house, which stood a little back from the 
roadside. 

After the usual civilities had passed between us, 
I lighted my cigar and sat down beside him. 

When I had discussed with him the prospect of 
the coming crops, I informed him of the last night’s 
robbery. 

* And you haint an idee who did it, I ‘spose ?” 

“That is just what I have come to consult you 
about.” 

“Well, neighbour, I 
story 2” 

“I have heard some vague rumours, but no con- 
nected story. If you know anything about it, I 
wish you would have the kindness to tell me.” 

“ Well, you see, I was born and brought up in this 
ere very house. and my father before me, so if any one 
knows anything about it, it is Robert Smith; but as 
long as you kept to yourselves like, and asked nothing 
of nobody, why I didn’t think it was my place to 
intrude, you see.” 

“Yes, I appreciate your motives, Mr. Smith. I 
understood that uo one had lived in our house for fifty 
years.” 

“Oh, it’s not nigh so long as that! It’s not 
thirty years since the old capt’n was murdered 
there.” 

I must confess that this made me shudder, and I 
instinetively turned my eyes towards home, as though 
I could see that my loved enes were safe. 

It would be tedious to repeat the farmer’s peculiar 
phraseology, so I will relate the narrative in fewer 
words. 

Ouryplace was formerly called Smugglers’ Hollow, 
and it was supposed to be chosen by them from the 
locality, which, owing to the formation of the hills 
and rocks, made it a fine place in which to secrete 
themselves, and while they were not so plainly 
heand, the echo faithfully repeated to them sufficient to 
keep them apprized if danger were near. 

The captain alluded to had offered the proprietor 
a very high sum for the place, but he would not 
then dispose of it, though he was willing to let it, 
with which arrangement the captain was obliged to be 
content. 

All was quiet enough for a time, but at length a 
party of smugglers were traced to the vicinity, and 
there lost sight of. Suspicion pointed to the captain 
as the leader of the band, but as he maintained the ap- 
pearance of a gentleman, and there was no proof of it, 
he was unmolested. 

Many fruitless attempts had been made to search 
out their hiding-place, and some who were obliged to 
pass that road at night affirmed that they had heard 
noises like a party carousing there; but as every one 
was afraid to pass there at night unless compelled to, 
they were left unmolested, and during the day all was 
quiet. 

One night, during their scenes of riot, the captain 
was stabbed by one of his band, and the day following 
the woods were searched in every direction, but the 
search resulted as others bad done before. 

After that the house was said to be haunted, and 
people were afraid of it, by day as well as by night. 

The owner was glad to sell it, and in course of 
time there had been various residents ; but as no ono 
remained long, it frequently changed proprietors. 
Fruit, vegetables, and everything outside the house 
disappeared in a very mysterious manner, but nothing 
within the house or among the neighbours was 
molested. 

Some thought that the neighbouring villagers were a 
band of thieves, others that the place was indeed 
haunted, and fancied that they heard strange noises 
about the house, and its last inhabitants had affirmed 
that they had really seen a ghost. 

So the old house had stood empty for several years, 
until a lucky thought one day entered the owner's 
brain, and he named it Echo Vale, and placed it in the 
hands of an agent, who advertised it, and in due time 
it came into my possession with its new name. 

Just as the farmer had finished his narrative, 
Martha came tripping past, and entered the woods to- 
wards home. 

It was not yet dark, but he turned towards me with 
a look of concern and said; 

“I wouldn't let that little girl roam about at this 
time of night. There moughtn’t be any danger, but 
then it’s best to be on the safe side, neighbour. I have 
often noticed her going alone this late, and thought it 
was risky.” 

Thanking him for his advice, I hastened after 
Martha, and nrade her promise ere we reached home 
that she would not leave the house unaecompanied 
after tea. 

The next morning detective Davis and I, with 
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Martha for our guide, started in search of the smug- 
cler’s cave. 

After going acress the meadow and around to the 
other side of the bill, she went up into the woods and 
led: us through such a wilderness that the wonder was 
that she did net lose her way. She stopped at last 
upon the edge of a ledge of rocks, and bade us look 
over. 

We looked down about twenty feet into a triangular 
\rea, some sixteen feet upon each side. At the end 
acing us was what was undoubtedly the front of 

ve ; but could tere be Hving beings within ? 

All was as quiet ag the silent grave; the area was 
trewa with half.decayed fallen. leaves, which. might 

ave been falling there for years unpressed by human 
ot. 

After we reached home, we talked it over. I could 
ee no.signs of life there, but Davis was of tle opinion 
at Martha was right, and that that cave was really 
eit hiding-place: f 
To test his opinion, he proposed spending the night 
mong the trees to reconsoitre. Being some torty 
ct above them, among the branches, the risk of dis- 
iwery would be swall, particularly as they would not 

likely to look in tiat direction for a foe. 

‘What if you should drep to sleep and fall down 
eng them ?” said Martha. 

“In that.case I should have totakethe robber's oath 

join them, I presume, to save my life,” he replied; 
ivhing. 

‘If you do, sir, ‘1 will never forgive you.” 

“hen I will take care not to merit your disap: 
nval.” 

In the niorning he returned with news. Fourteen 
~perate-looking fellows inhabited the cave, and thé 
st of them were Spariards 
“ T do beliewe they are veritable descendants of the 

ty thieves,” said Martha, “and only to think of 

r staying here so quietly and unsuspiciously,, Pray, 

Davis, do they ery ‘open sesame,’ and does the 
or fiv open iitsell ?” 

“Tam sorry to inform you. Miss Barle, that they 
ve no passavord, and y are such unromantic 
lows that they de mot uven have a-door to ‘their 

e 
Tiiat day and the following squads: of officers were 
m time to time arriving’ at Hecho Vale, until the 


ty numbered twenty-ei just double the number 
be captured 
One would have supp 1 our little dwelling had 


denhy become a fortre: h a warlike appearance 
it assume. 

Whew fully’ equipped, esc officer wore a belt with 
race of -pisiols and an ugly-lookiag kuife, and 
ribated amony tiem were handentis sufficient, for 
occasion, and a couple of rope ladders to letthem 
vn into the area. 

When they satlied out; there was some fear ex- 
sed that they wight be seen by some one of -the 
eglers, who wight be prowling around, aud the 
*s conveyed to the rest. But fortunately such was 
the case. 

hey all Janded safely aud noiselessly within the 
+, and marebad boldiy into the cave and took the 
le party completely by surprise. 

(hey were so astounded that they made scarcely a 
w of resistance. 

\iter they wereonce captured, there was no’ lack 
witnesses to testify agaiust them, aud they were ail 
lemned to die. 

Ve afterwards explored the cave, and the robbers’ 
le, as we called it. ; 

ibe latter was a sort of ravine between the hills, 
ning for more than two miles towards an inland 
6, from which there was an outlet towards the sea; 
thus they bad, no doubi 1 an immense 
sunt of merchandise. 

‘he cave consisted of a narrow passage similar 
a hall withio a dwelling, only, of course, more 
veu, and varying in beight. 
took almosi a direct course—with occasionally a 
lit.carvé to the left or rigut—towards the Grotto, 
eat which was a larzgechamber, wel. stocked with 
wstevery variety of costly goods, 

Chere were shaw ls, velvcts, silks, and laces in abund- 
e 


smuggle 


ind T found some of the riuds of the melous which 


e taken from my garden. 
I toes had aby accempu 
This we years ago. 
tetween Martha and Alfred Davis a mutual attagh- 
t was formed-from the time of tie capture, and she 
»w his wife aad the so-< dled “ Sybil of the Cave.” 
umilies still make Echo 


es, we never heard from 


very summer Our two 
e our Lome. 
have anew iouse sui utly commodious to ac-+ 
médate us ail; and our children (of whieh be- 
nus we have a housefull) are vever tived, of 
ring the story of the Siaugglers’ Cave, and their 
atest rewaru for good beLaviour is to go with 

other'and aunt to visit it, 





I have made a path direct from the Grotto over the 
hill, which shortens the distance considerably, and 
rough steps have been out in the side of the rock to 
descend into the area, 

But I have one rule to which they, are obliged to 
submit. It is that they must never prolong their stay 
after three o'clock. 

The defile I have had closed.as far as practicable, 
for I deemed it too dangerous for the children to 
frequent, in case there might be any of the tribe re- 
maining who knew of this haunt; but that is hardly 
probable. Thus ends mystory of Echo Vale. 








OSMOND. 


CHAPTER I. 


Ir was a bright, beautiful morning in early summer. 
From out the gently undulating bosom of the English 
Channel the golden day-king arose in all his splendour, 
and away danced the sparkling beams, gilding the 
wave-tops with a rich: molten vermilion as they 
leaped and frolicked on their westward course. 

At the entrance of the Channel, between Brest and 
the Land’s End, a cluster of the happy sunbeams were 
suddenly stopped in their wayward -course by the 
towering canvas of a British frigate,,whose wake was 
scarce yet ubliterated from the broad Atlantic. 

These sunbeams were welcome messengers to the 
ship's crew, seeming to beckon them to theirold homes 
in “* Merrie England,” but the wind that came down with 
them would have been more welcome from another 
quarter, forit came upon the ship fromthe exact point 
towards which she would have gailed, and in a 
moment after the morning beams tipped her spars 
with light, her head was turned upon the Frenci 
coast. 

For a-half hour the frigate stood onwards upon the 
larboard tack, and then she put about and stood a 
“long leg” towards her native coast. 

As. soon as the starboard tacks were aboard, the 
sheets hauled snugly aft, the yards braced s!arply to 
the wind, and the backstays set up, the crew disposed 
themselves in small knots about the deck, or huddled 
tegether about the bow ports, watching with eager 
gaze the dim outlines of the bold headland of Devon- 
shire. When, a short time before sunrise, the magic 
ery of: 

“Oho!)oho!. Old. England's coast, oho!” had 
sounded from the foretepgallant crosstrees, and went 
echoing through the old ship, hundreds of hearts had 
leaped joyously beneat!: the reverberation of tle shout, 
and souls that had long been. peat) up. within the 
narrow confines of shipboard began to swell with the 
bright hope that already painted to the imagination 
the forms and features of kindred and friends. 

"T were an easy matter now to see who. were those 
whose hearts were bound to England by the tied of 
kith and kin. 

Upon the. coast of France they had hardly bestowed 
a single thought, and if they lowked at it atall, it 
was merely with that sort of glance which the aux- 
ious traveller wives the last mile-stone that marks the 
way towards his journey’s end, while upon the dim, 
hazy blue. ahead, half distinguishable from. the sky 
and water, they gazed with that look of fond. eu- 
dearment which tells that the heart has already flown 
away in advance. 

At every port-hole that, opened upon the rising 
coast they gathered with earvest, thoughtful looks, and 
even when ¢alled for the moment to perform some 
trifling duty, their heads would remain turned towards 
the endeared spot, even jas: the magnet retains its 
affinity for the point of its polar home. 

Sdme there were upon. the frigate’s deck who took 
little note of the opening land ahead. It was not yet 
clearly enough defined to minister to their curiosity, 
and beyond that single feeling no thought of it dwelt 
within their bosoms. 

Like all other lands, it offered them a sourne of re- 
creation and arausement, but their hearts turned not to 
it with a warmer feeling. 

Upon the top-gallaut-forecastle, with his arms folded 
upon his brdast, aud his eyes bent. towards the land 
that was looming through the hazy mist along on the 
lee bow, stood a young man in a passed-midshipman’s 
uniform. " 

He was twenty ‘years of age, and though yet so 
young, it would not have puzzied an expert seaman 
to have seen ata glance that he was an older sailor 
than oflicer—that. he came not into the service 
“through the cabin windows,” but that he wore the 
sheath-kuife and marlivespike long before. be mounted 
the belt andi sword of an officer, 

He was tall—as tall as any of the seamen around 
him—and what he may bave lacked in beauty of per- 
son was'more than made, up in the harmony that 
warked his contour. 

lf his hands were large, his arms and chest gave 





them easy support. Tf his features were sot baud- 


some in their mouldings, there was a boldness of out- 
line that gave to them a decided stamp of -noblenegs, 
while from the large, dark.eyes, flashing and burning 
with a soul-lit flame, beamed a light that softened the 
sun-burned skin to a beauty that no true man would 
be ashamed to own. 

_A cluster of nut-brown curls rolled down; upon 
either temple, and. sweeping away over. the ears they 
almost hid beneath their glossy coils the lace eollar of 
the coat, while the brow, above which, they parted 
in fhele wavy course, betrayed stern yet kindly im- 
pulses. 

By the, young man’s side, with balf a glance upon 
the distant shore, while half a glance seemed, to. be 
playing askance upon the bold features of - his com- 
panion, stood an old weather-beaten sailor, over whose 
silvered head ful! threescore years liad poured. their 
quota of sunshine and storm, / 

He was not so tall by half-a-head as the young 
officer by his side, though, perhaps, he migbt once 
have “stood him inch fer -inch;” for the peculiar 
bowing of his short legs, and the.immense thickuess 
from breast to back and from. shoulder to shoulder, 
might seem to indicate that his whole corporeal frany 
had for years been settling more firmly together. 

His face was a true index tothe whole man., There 
were some.lines there that betrayed feelings deep and 
powerful—lines in which a friend, might have seen 
the sunshine of a kind and noble heart, self-sacrifiving 
in its generous impulses,and in which an enemy 
would have;seen the lizhtning of a soul that brooked 
no insult—that seldom forgave a wrong. 

Yet, the general tone of that old sailor's face was 
tuned to friendship, and lre.was never more happy 
than when.in the society of something that.he loved. , 

For fifty, years he had stood at his post befure the 
roaring broadsides and, ivon hail of French, Spanish, 
and Portuguese, and beneath the smoke and fire of 
India he bad fought for tine English crown. 

Age may have taken somewhat from the elasticity, 
of the old mau’s limbs, but it had detracted nothing 
from the iren strength of the sinew and muscle. 

Such was old Paul Marline, the boatswain. of 
H.B.M. frigate Dunkirk,.and the young man by his 
side was Osmond Maxwell, a youth who kuew-no 
home. but the blue ocean, and who knew no earthly 
guardian save the old sailor who uow stood by, him. 

Paul Marline had learned the youth to ‘ hand, 
reef, aud steer ;”, he;had borne him in his arms from 
many a bloody deck, and he had nurtured him when 
none else cared for him, and yet the protéjé jbad 
now gained a position far in adyance of his foster 
parent. 

Sixteen months.previous to the opening of.our story, 
two of the Duukirk’s boats had been sent in pursuit of 
a Bengal pirate. 

The officer who commanded the launch was killed 
at the first fire of the buccaneers, and as the dismayed 
men were about to pull back, her young cockswain, 
Osmond Maxwell, seized the fallen officer’s sword, and 
urged the boat's grew on to the chase. 

The presence of sucha spirit herved them.again 
to their duty, aud the launch moved on, overtook, aud 
captured the pirates ere the other boat came up. 

For this leroic act. the admiral rated.young Max- 
well to a midshipman’s berth, and before his ship left 
the Indian Ocean he had passed a most thorough ex- 
amination, and now only awaited his arrival at Ports- 
mouth for a lientenant’s commission. 

“Paul,” said the young officer, turning to tle old 
boatswain, ‘so that is the coast of England?” 

‘Yes, Osmond,’’ the oid man had not;yet learned to 
handle his protége’s oame wit!» ister, “ that is the 
coastof England, .See that »v« there, loomin’ up 
like a floatin’ gull, just over the cathead 2?” 

“ Yes.” 

“That's Eddystone,” ; 

Maxwell gazeda few moments. at the lighthouse 
thus pointed out to him, andafter running hiseyes again 


/ along the coast, he muttered, in a sort of med tative 


mood, but yet half. directed to his companion: 

* Qld England! And perhaps upon her soil breathe 
those of my blood. Perhaps..beneath the sunshine of 
her, heavens my own kindred were born and lived; 
and mayhap, too, her green sod coyers the earthly.re- 
maine of those who may éven, now Jook, down from 
the spirit world upon me, and. recognize in poor, Os- 
mond Maxwell one whom they. kvew not in this 
world. Perhaps a. brother—perhaps a sister—and 
perhaps a pareut.” 

* Well, Osmond, I don’. know ‘bout that,” returned 
old Paul, in a tone and :manner that seemed strongly 
to indicate a tendency of thought.and feeling that 
seldom ventured beyond th2 sphore of his:own ken. 
“ As near as [ can reckon your life log, you were born 
somewhere in the Bay of Beugal—'t any rate .you 
wag.asmall fish when yod@uc athwart my hawee, 
not more ’n a year old.” P 

“ But even. if I were born in the Bay, Paul, it is 





very, likely that Limust baye bad par-uts ?” remarked 
the youas iucu, id: a smile, 
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“ Why, yes—in.coutse you lad agather an’ a mother 
too; but then that’s no reason as they. should be in 
England, you know 2” 

“No, Paul, I did not think so. 
be in the spirit world.” 

“Spfrit. world,” reiterated the old man, with a 
half vacant and half inquiring look at his companion. 

“Heaven, Paul—I mean in lreaven.” 

“ Ah, now I understand. Well, it is more’nt likely 
that they bein heaven. But, Osmond, whoever they 
was, they loved you as well as I have.” 

Here the old man’s mind seemed to dive back into 
the past, Gradually. his still bright eyes grew brighter 
with the thought that worked within, aud wiping the 
cuff of his,jacket across bis lids, he continued : 

“T can't help but thinking ’o the time as your mother 
got the last look at you afore I found you. You 
was. lashed to a-royal-yard wi’ a piece o’ female 
dress. There's no. mistake about that. Then there 
was pieces 0’ hair caught in the nip o’ the footrope 
that, was too long: for a man’s hair. The yard was 
too smalifor both, an' she let go rather than have 


I said they might 


u-—— 

“There, there, Paul,” interrupted Osmond, as the 
bright drop began to gather in his eyes, ‘you needn't 
tell it me again. I know how kind you have been 
to me, and I shali yet be able to return it, if my life is 
spared. Butof one thing I am assured: I am of 
Englisb birth.” 

“Ta course you is. 
sing likea lark ?” 

"No, Paul, I never did.” 

‘Then, did-you ever know of one’s bein’ larned to 
sing ?” 

* No.” 

“Just. so a Frenchman, or a Spaniard, or any 
other outlandisher, never talked king’s English like 

ou.” 
: The young officer smiled at the perfect assurance 
with which the old boatswain drew his simile, and 
being unwilling to cross his old guardian’s argument, 
and, moreover, feeling inwardly assured that he was 
English, he made no further remark on tlie subject. 

‘* Ready about!” at this instant sounded from the 
quarter-deck, and, in a moment more the old boat- 
swain’s whistle was piping ‘all hands to tack ship.” 

The reader is already aware of the main features in 
the present position of Osmond Maxwell. Hisentrance 
upon the stage of active life had been under the care 
aud gnidance of old Paul Marline. 

About nineteen years previously to his introduction 
into our story, Paul, Mavline, then a quartermaster 
on board a seventy-four, had been sent in company 
with a lieutenant to take the soundings off the 
western shore of Edmonstones, in the Bay of Bengal. 

They had a heavy Ganges lighter, and after sound- 
ing along the shore, they ran around the southern 
point of the island. 

Paul was heaving the lead, and while in the act of 
gathering the line in his left hand his eye happened to 
catch an object, a quarter of a mile tothe southward, 
which attracted his attention. 

He laid the coiled line’ back upon the rail, and 
placing his hand over his eyes, so as to form a more 
contracted focus, he gazed off upon the floating 
mass, 

He was convinced that there was something human 
about it, and after a little persuasion, he obtained per- 
mission to lower the boat and pick it op. 

The wind had -been setting strongly up the bay 
for several days, and whatever the object might be, 
Paul was assured that it had come from some distance 
at sea; but when he at length reached it, his stout 
heart beat more quickly as he found it to be a male 
child, not over a year old, lashed to a royal-yard with 
a knotted strip of female dress. 

The thick garments of the child had kept the spar 
from rolling in the water, and life was yet cling- 
ing to its‘throne. 

By dint of much exertion the infant was restored to 


Did you ever know a gull to 


consciousness, aud as the old sailor held it in hislap, | ship 


it put forth its little band to bis neck and smiled a 
sweet smilevapon him. 

In ‘that single; simple smile there was a sunbeam 
that never faded from Paul Marline’s : beating heart, 
and from ‘that moment his every affection was centred 
in the little innocent lie had saved from the cold grave 
of Bengal's. Bay. 

He had ‘nurtured ‘it’ with a father's and a mother's 
care, and whatever ship lie ssiled:in, must enter his 
protégé upon its ration books. 

Paul had sailed under the ‘brave: Maxwell, and: for 
that old admiral he mamed his child, and as.it grew 
in years it promised fame as enduring as that of its 
departed namesake. 

Its mind grasped after! knowledge, and the officers 
took ‘pleasure in ministering to,its wats and daring 
the three ‘years that’ Paal liad been ou buat the 
Dunkirk young Maxwell had every opportunity for 
advemeoment. 


Captain St. Moorey took a peevfliar fancy for the ; would ask a favour at your hands’ 


youth, and the circumstance of the capture of the 
pirates, to which we lave already alluded, had 
brought him into the favourable notice of the 
Admiralty. 

Paul Marline had been so long on the India 
station, and had become so expert.a pilot among the 
rivers and harbours, that he had been retained there, 
so that now he was returning to England for the first 
time since Osmond Maxwell had been taken under his 
charge. 


CHAPTER IL 


Avy hour after the frigate had dropped her anchor in 
the harbour of Portsmouth, youny Maxwell was sent 
for to attend the captain in the cabin, 

When Osmond entered the cabin he found his com- 
mander in company with a gentleman named Sir 
Philip Hubert, who had come a passenger from 
Calcutta, and two stranger officers, who had come off 
from the shore. 

This Sir Philip Hubert was a man of about fifty 
ears of age, rather stout, but not corpulent, in his 
uild, with a broad head, and a face not very pleasing, 

nor yet very forbidding in its expression. 

Perhaps the sun of thirty Indian summers had given 
a harshness to his face which was not natural to his 
héart, or perhaps the apparent harshness was only the 
result of some recent troubles that bad worked his 
soul up to a sort of habitual, cold reserve. 

But, be that as it may, his title of baronet did not 
make bim a true gentleman, nor did his general tone 
‘of feature present anything that would tend to a 
desire on the part of a stranger to court his friend- 
ship. 

“Mr. Maxwell,” said the captain, after the young 
man had been introduced to the two officers from the 
shore, “ I believe this is the first time you have ever 
seen the shores of Old England.” 

“Tt is, sir,” replied Osmond, at the same time cast- 
ing a furtive glance at Sir Philip Hubert, whose rest- 
less eye had been fastened upon him from the moment 
on which he had entered the cabin. 

“Ah, do your mts reside in India?” asked one 
of the officers, a Captain Fitz Roy. 

“No, sir,” replied the youug man, in a slightly em- 
barrassed manner. 

Captain St. Moorey saw his young officer's em- 
barrassment, and turning quickly to Fitz Roy he re- 
marked : 

“Mr. Maxwell, sir, has but little idea of any parent- 
age. When he was first found by the man who has 
proved a true fatherto him, he was being nursed upon 
the cold, rough bosom of the Bay of Bengal. That 
was nineteen years ago. You know old Paul Mar- 
line, who was for so longa time Admiral Maxwell’s 
signal quartermaster?" 

“Yes, lremember the old sea-dog: well,” returned 
Captain Fitz Roy. 

“ Well, he it was who found the child, then not over 
a year old, floating upon a royal-yard.” 

“Not over a year old, did you say?” uttered Sir 
Pwilip Habert, with a sudden start. 

“So, old’ Marline says,” answered the captain, 
gazing with surprise at the strange expression that 
rested upou the baronet’s features. ‘“ Did you ever 
hear of any circumstance ‘contemporary with that 
which might throw any light upon the matter?” St. 
Moorey continued, as the idea suggested by his ques- 
tion flasiied through his mind. . 

“OQ, no, no,” Sir Philip quickly answered, ‘while he 
strove ‘bard to keep back the expression of his real 
feelings. ‘I was only wondering that an infant 
could have lived fora moment in such a situation.” 

“It was strange, that’s true,” the captain returned, 
“ but the child’s clothing served to keep its head above 
water, and thus the spar bore it along.” Then turning 

to Fitz Roy, he continued : 

“So you will see, sir, that Mr. Maxwell owes his 
preferment solely to his own maohood and seaman- 

” 


“It.isa pity our navy had not more sucl:,” Fitz Roy 
said, as he instinctively put forth his hand an‘ grasped 
the youth a second time in tokeu of his esteem. 
“ There is n0 pavy in the world whore the officers are 
better seamen than in our own, but at the same time 
there is need of reform.” 

Maxwell ‘boaved “politely at the compliment of the 
post-e ptain, and then St. Mooréy said: 

“T have sent for you, Mr. Maxwell, to inform you 
that you may make your preparations for an immediate 
visit to London. Oaptaim Fitz Roy informs me that 
your commission has-already been filled by the Ad- 
miralty, and you will be drawn for service in a month 
or.two at the farthest:;' I have despatches to send to 
the’ Lords, and you cam: take them along, with you, 
get your com missiou, spend a few weeks iu the great 
metropolis, and’ then await orders. 

“IT am under the: deepest obligations, sir, for your 





kind consideration,” Maxwell returned, “and now I 


’ 





“Name it.” 

“Tt is, that Paul Marline might accompany me.” 

“ Well, I don’t know about that,” mused Captain 
St. Moorey. “It should be the boatswain's duty to 
see the ship stripped before le leaves ter.” 

* O.let the old fellow go,"iuterposed Fitz Roy. “ He's 
been knocked about so long in the Indian Ocean, 
‘twould be too bad to keep him bere to strip ship. 
Let him go, St. Mootey, and you shal) have one of the 
dock boatswains for that.” 

“Well, Osmond,” eaid his commander, “you may 
teH old Paul to pack up.” 

“Thank you, sir. And now when shall I start ?” 

“To-morrow morning. You will take the post-route 
to Winchester and from thence on to Wiudsor, where 
you will ficd Lord Wilton, for whoa you will take 
letters. From there you may take the mver. So you 
may make your arrangementsas. soon as possible. 
Sir Philip, here, will be your travelling companion. 
Remember, Osmond,” the captain eontinued with a 
smile, “this is to be your coup d'essai. and I hope it 
will be a favourable one among the Lords ef the Ad- 
miralty,” 

The young officer bowed low in response to his 
commander’s kind wishes, and ina moment afterwards 
he withdrew from the presence of hissuperigrs. 

“ That’s a fine looking fellow, St. Moorey,” empha- 
tically remarked Fitz Roy,f!a moment after Osmond 
had gone. 

“Yes, he is,” returned St. Moorey: “and I can 
assure you that his looks do not belie him. A truer 
gentleman, or a more thorough seaman, does not tread 
the deck, and your eyes must have told you that his 
arm is befitting the best sword in the kingdom.” 

“Did you say it was nineteen years since he was 
found ?” ashed Sir Philip. 

‘Yes, about that.” 

“ And he was then only a- year old ?” 

“He could not, from old Paul's account, bave 
been far from that. He could not stand alone at any 
rate.” 

“You have no clue to the name of the vessel in 
which he was wrecked, I suppose?” continued Sir 
Philip, with an anxiety which mae itself manifest 
above all his apparent efforts te conceal! it.” 

“No,” returned St. Moorey, regarding his inter- 
locator with an inquisitive glance; “ but if I am not 
mistaken, old Paul has a clue to it. By the way, Sir 
Philip—I never noticed it before—but [ declare, there 
is somewhat of a resemblance between the young man 
and yourself.” 

“He bear a 
baronet. 

“l’ faith, he does, most assuredly,” ventured Fitz 
Roy, as he cast a sweeping glauce over the.features u! 
Sir Philip. 

“ Well, I never should have noticed it if you bad 
not mentidned it,” the baronet said, with an apology 
forasmile. “Some freak of nature, I presume, for 
he cannot be connected with our family, as I never 
had any children, and my brother Walter only had 
one, and that was a daughter.” 

“No,” said Fitz Roy, “be cannot then of course 
belong to your family, for I know Sir Walter's family 
affairs well. But I declare the more I think of it the 
more I ¢an trace the family resemblancetin the youth. 
By the way, Six Philip, how did you leave your 
brother?” 

‘Ah, captain !” returned the baronet with a melan- 
choly look, “ poor Sir Walter is dead, aud I am the 
sole cause of the event!” 

“ You, Sir Philip ?” 

“ Yes, two years ago I was taken with the tropical 
fever, and having no relatives to settle up wy affairs, I 
sent for my brother to come out. He came. My own 
long residence in the Indies had so inured my consti- 
tution to the climate, that I weathered tuo fever—but, 
alas! my poor brother took it and'fell a speedy vietim 
to its malignity. For that reason I am returning to 
my’native country, after an absence of over twenty- 
four years, to take charge of bis estate, and bea 
father to the orphan daugliter he has left to mourn 
his untimely death. And I, who have been so long 
away, can hardly hope to fill his place, I forwarded 
the‘news of his death to his daughter a month before 
the Dunkirk sailed, so the painful duty of breaking 
the melancholy intelligence to her is at least spared me.” 

For some time.after Sir Philip, ceased speaking 
there was.a dead. silence in the cabin. Sir Walter 
Hubert: was extensively known, acd the sews of his 
death cast a shade over the officers’ spirits. 

He.had retired from the navy several years before, 
and accepted from his sovereign the lordsbip of 
Oolford. 

The family was originally from the North Riding 
of. Yorkshire, but shortly after Walter entered the 
pavy, his brother Philip removed to Modia, and the 
death of an.elder sister without issue, left the two 
brothers the only surviving members of a once power- 
ful family, 


resemblance to me?” uttered the 


be contin«ed.) 
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A Dramonp Necktace.—What will the future | the same time to a second. The clocks are of the 
have to tell, what associations to evoke in connection | simplest construction, and never need winding up. 
withthe magnificent gift which the Russian Czar is | No acid battery is used. Mr. Bright, the discoverer, 


preparing for his wife? 


The story of this necklace is | has secured the plan by patent. The clocks are 


to commence now, with the collection of the gems. | spoken of as being far superior to the present clocks 


Itis to have no antecedents: the diamonds, to be | i 
worthy of the imperial wearer, are to be all new, cut, 
polished, set for the purpose for which they are de- 
signed. The present time is assisting at the birth of 
one of the most magnificent heirlooms the world has 
ever seen. For the future is its history. Willit be 
as various, as eventful, as mysterious as that of the 
Mountain of Light? laden with the immemorial tra- 
ditions of oriental greatness, the boast of a conquering 
dynasty, the pride of a superb sovereignty, the spoil 
of war, the trophy of successful traders, the gift of 
British subjects to their Queen. 


A WAIF IN THE WORLD. 





* * « Anp the spring came, and the flowers bloomed, 
the waters murmured to the smiling sunbeams, while 


b use. 





WILD GOOSE SHOOTING. 
Tere is no man of my acquaintance who can tell 


a story so well as my noble friend, or with more quiet 
and humorous effect; and I am indebted to him for 
one primarily narrated by Lord Wemyss, who was the 
real hero of the adventure. 


Roxburghshire once contained a sporting blacksmith, 


who was famed in his locality for wild goose stalking. 
He not only did get up to his birds, but he almost 
always got his goose, and no doubt as certainly 
cooked it. 


Having heard of this sporting smith's reputation, 


Lord Wemyss paid bim a visit, in order to gain some 
information as well as to gratify his curiosity; and 
among other things asked him how aud to what ex- 
tent he charged his gun, and, as there: were flocks of 


the gentle zepbyrs kissed them as they danced along. wild geese about, ifthe could sot dow tim a stalks; ss 
’ 


There was heard the music of bird-voices, and the 
glad hearts of fair maidens joined them in their sinless 


he had a desire to learn. 
The blacksmith, nothing loth, abandoned his bellows, 


long. and from a corner of the well-begrimed shop produced 


Down in Daisy Dell sunlight played hide- 
and-seek among the gi§en trees, aud the dew- 
drops hid beneath the e—pver-leaves all the day 


from a heap of old iron as rusty as the firearm, an old 
bell-muzzled gun, six feet long in the barrel, and not 
much above six inches long in the stock, so that the 


long. . . " P 
. 13 4 trous hammer, with a huge flint-like a paving- 
Little Ellie Alton wiped a tear from off her sun- meonstrow ’ , = cs g 
burnt face, with her checked apron, and among the atone in it;"when &t full cock touched: the nose of the 

gunner, which otherwise rested on the thumb of his 


daisies she threw herself down. 

She had no friends, and she knew this; and she 
wished she was up in heaven with her dear mother, 
where she might never meet another frown. 

Oh, how her heart ached and longed after human 
sympathy ; after some one to love her and call her 
theirown! But the world had forgotten this lonely 


right hand. 


Having possessed himself of his weapon, the smith 


then went to a large flower-pot, with a pice of rag 
stuffed in the bottom, which stood ready in question- 
able safety not far off from the forge. Into this he 
dived, in a promiscuous manner, his very extensive 
hand, and produced it again with)the palm full of 


age a 28 ‘ 
ittle one, and no heart answered to her as she powder; and this he trickled down the long gun, con- 


moaned, 

But now she fancied she heard a sweet voice calling 
her, and she lifted, her sad ‘eyes from the friendly 
daisies, and looked heavenward, for she thought her 


cluding with a wipe of his hands on his breeches. 


Having cleaned his hand after this fashion, upon 


the powder he rammed down a thick wad of brown 
paper, hitting it as hard as if it were a red-hot nail. 


. calli r , . But si A Naipetee : 
mother was calling to her tocome home. But she This done, the hand and arm again dived into a pro- 


only saw the blue sky and the white clouds; she 
only heard the faint zephyr’s feeble moan. 


miscuous heap of ashes, fragments of old iron, and 
heads of nails ;. when, having grasped’as many of such 


“ Oh mother ! let me come to you,” cried the sad : . , 
- : : missiles as his four fingers and thumb could, compass 
reart of th shild; voice answered her, , A " 
heart.al,the lone.child; puk.no. va rR , the eutire lot of these pointed, tlree-cornered, and 


and upon the sweet daisies her tears fell silently 


incongruous remnants—uot any of them ronnd in thie 


down. least degree—were dropped in upon the powder, 


That nicht, in the little low room in the workhouse 


again to be crammed in and rammed in with a wad of 


which had been assigned to Ellie, she prayed God brown paper, till eventually the height of the charge 


that He would seudfor her to come and live in heaven, 
with Him and her dear mother, for on earth she was 
all alone. 

A white-robed angel listened to that simple but 


within was only exceeded by the tallness of the instru- 
ment without; and then the smith and gunner felt 
himself a match fora flock of geese, assuring Lord 
Wemyss, who viewed him with some consternation, 


a petition, and repeated it before the great white that such missiles were infinitely more deadly than 
mye pret e shot—a fact, so far as the puller of the trigger was 


Spring-time again has come, and bright birds are 
singing sweet songs in Daisy Dell, but thepale daisies 
stand nodding to each other alone. 

Billie is not with them ; andthey seem sadly whis- 
pering the story of a brief life that was but six Aprils 


concerned, his lordship had no doubt about what- 
ever. 


“Come on, my lord,” the smith then cried; ‘there's 


a flock of geese on the wilds, and I'll show you how I 
deals with ‘em.” 


For a short distance they proceeded in company, 


long. Lord Wemyss no doubt trusting that no sort of 


Alas, for the wide world! so lacking 
“charity which suffereth long and is kind.” Oh God! 




















comfort the earth-weary ; take up the “ tender lambs,” 
and carry them in thy arms! 

Bid the winds of adversity blow gently upon the 
sorrowful, sbield tie defenceless from the pitiless 
beatings of life’s storms! Pluck the thorns from the 
bleeding feet of those who are journeying heaven- 
ward,and help them to take up the burden of life 
with a song! Comfort the heart-broken with soft 
whisperings of thine own spirit, and, at last, re-unite 
all the long-parted ones in the glorious land be- 
yond! L. J. H. F. 





Ser-actinc CLocks.—REMARKABLE DIscovery.—_ 
A novel application of eleetro-magnetism, as a motive 
powerfor clock-work, bas just been perfected by a work- 
ing jeweller at Leamington, which promises to fntro- 
duce a new era in the science of clock-making, and to 
bring modern timepieces to a state of absolute perfec- 
tion. By the new arrangement the pendulum, the 
beb or ball of which consists of an electro-magnetic 
coil, is made to oscillate by means of a feeble current 
of electricity, this beating true seconds, wit a train of* 
three wheels only. One of the advantages of this sys- 
tem is, that a number of clocks, in differeat parts, or 
even in different lrouses, can be connected together 
by a single wire, and the whole number wilt indicate 





But in the Golden City a mother is clasping her 2 . hey: 
only child to her bosom, while she is singing ceaseless explosion would take place while he was within 500 


praises tc Him who brought them to that cloudless 


yards of what he had witnessed go down the bell 
nuzzle. 

On and on they went till a flock of geese were seen, 
and then came the time for them to part company, 
Lord Wemyss forthe higher ground to watch the 
sequel, with mingled ideas as to which would be more 
likely to be in request—a surgeon or a historian for 
man or goose. 

Nothing could be better, more gentle, more observant, 
more wily, or more sportsman-like than the way in 
which the smith stalked, crept, and crawled to within 
distance of the geese, and to an easy distance. 

Not content with being well within shot, however, 
the blacksmith continued to crawl on, till Lord 
Wemyss had some-notion that it was the intention of 
the stalker to arrest the attention of the leading gander 
to a sense of danger by a thrust from the old bell- 
muzzle. 

At the distance of about thirty yards the smith 
composed bimself for a shot, and after aiming for 
about.ten minutes, an enormous report resounded 
through the air. 

A volume of dense smoke arose simultaneously 
with the confused geese, whose cacklings were of the 
most terrific kind, while one or two of the flock were 
left fluttering on the ground. 

For a moment or so all else was: invisible ; but a 
puff of wind clearing the smoke away, at last Lord 
Wemyss with some difficulty made out the prostrate 
form of his friead motionless on the ground, ap- 
er with less of life in him than the two crippled 
birds. 


Fearing the most fatal consequences, and that the 
gun, in all probability, had burst, Lord Wemyss 
hastened to the spot. 

The smith was still insensible, and the gun standing 
on its bell-muzzle in the mud a few yards from him. 
In a few minutes, however, consciousness began to 
return, favoured by the bleeding from his nose, when 
the first words the smith uttered were, “‘ Wal dune, 
old gal,” looking round for his gun—which exclama- 
tion being taken by his lordship for the wandering of 
a brain after concussion, he very nearly started off to 
callassistance; but on seeing that the face of the man 
every half-second grew more intelligent, his lordship 
_ across his supposed incoherency with the ques- 

lon 

* How could you expect even to be alive after firing 
off such a dahgerously-crammed instrument of 
universal destruction ?” 

The smith, crawling up to his gun, and eyeing it 
with intense and affectionate satisfaction, patted it on 
the stock. 

“Wal, my lord,” he said, “noo doubt she’s pratty 
full of destruction to the fowl, but she’s used me wal 
this time; it mostly taks twenty minutes gude afore 1 
comes to myself after letting her off—but J always get 
my guse."~My Life and Recollections. “By the Hon. 
Grantley F. Berkeley. 








Removat or Larcr Biocks or Stoxt.—A great 
improvement has taken place in the carriages em- 
ployed to convey the immense blocks of cut stone useit 
in the new buildings in Paris. For the clumsy two- 
wheeled dray is substituted a carriage on four wheels 
made of wrought iron. The substitution of the new 
vehicles is 4 great mercy to the unfortunate horses who 
were placed in the shafts of the old drays, and who, 
while supporting almost all the weight, were fearfully 
shaken at the least roughness in the road. It is 
further proposed to move these stone-drays by steam, 
in the same way as the machines which are used in 
crushing the stones in the streets of Paris. 


A GrocrapuicaL Hoax.—At a meeting of the 
Royal Geographical Society, held recently, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson undertook to expose an imposition 
which, for many years, had mystified and misled 
geographers respecting that portion of Central Asia 
between Cashmere and the Russian territory. Docu- 
ments, sketches, and mapsare deposited in the archives 
of St. Petersburg, giving a minute account of an ex- 
ploration of that almost unknown region, stated to 
have been made by a German gentleman, whose 
name, however, was unknown, the maps being accom- 
panied by thirty astronomical observations whereby 
the exact latitude and longitude of so many places 
was said to have been determined. Lord Stamford 
and himself had minutely examined the documents, 
and had come to the conclusion that they were au 
elaborate geographical hoax. 

Liasiuity oF InxKEepers.—An action has been 
brought against the landlord of the Spread Eagle 
Hotel, at Manchester, to obtain damages for the loss 
of a portmanteau, containing clothes, jewellery, and 
money, which had been stolen from the hotel. The 
owner of the portmanteau, who had takena bed-roow, 
No. 20, sent a porter to the hotel with it, who put it 
down in the lobby, saying to the boots, * This is for 
No. 20.” The boots did not carry it to tue bed-room, 
but left it in the lobby, from which it was stolen. 
Tho landlord paid £30 into court, and.said that under 
the Innkeepers’ Liability Act, passed in 1863, he was 
not liable to any greater extent, the goods not having 
been lost by his wilful negligence or default. The 
question was, therefore, whether not taking the port- 
manteau to the bed-room was an act of wilful negli- 
gence. Mr. Justice Mellor thought there was no 
evidence that it was, and nonsuited the plaintiff ac- 
cordingly. 

Corron Crop 1x Amertca.—Three months ago, 
the general idea was that 1,000,000 bales was as muci: 
as could safely be reckoned upon, alshough some 
were sanguine enough then to anticipate that a yield 
of 1,500,000 to 1,800,000 bales might, with average 
weather, fairly be looked for. The negroes all over 
the South have made contracts and set heartily to 
work; and though in some districts it is said that 
not more than one-fourth of the former area will bo 
put in cultivation, in somes third to a half; in Tennes- 
see and Texas it seems probable that the area will 
equal or exceed any former year. On the whole the 
indications point to from 1,900,000 to 2,000,000 bales. 
The Committee of Ways and Means at Washington 
has reported in favour of @ revenue tax of 5c. per lb. 
on cotton (instead of the present tax of 2c), with a 
drawback on cotton mavufactures exported. This tax, 
although it is not a large percentage on the present 
high price of the article, amounts to at least 40 per 
cent. on the cost of cultivation, an enormous weight 
to place upon an agricultural prodaget in the production 





of which so many countries are now competitors. 
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[THE LORD RECTOR OF THE 


THOMAS CARLYLE, PHILOSOPHER 
AND HISTORIAN. 


Wuews the Jate Lord George Bentinck's horse won 
the Derby, Mr. Disraeli aptly and tritely said his 
lordship had gained the Blue Ribbon of the Turf. 
Now, as our readers are doubtlessly aware, ‘the blue 
ribbon,” a portion of the insignia of the illustrious 
knighthood of the “ Garter,” isan order of the highest 
distinction, bestowed by the Sovereign of England 
upon Princes and Peers (with rare exceptions) alone. 
But there is also a Blue Ribbon of intellect and genius, 
namely, the Rectorship or Chancellorship of a great 
University: the terms are convertible, the first being 
applied to the chiefs of the Scottish and the latter to 
those of English Universities. The latest Prince—or 
Peer of intellect—who has obtained this enviable dis- 
tinction is Thomas Carlyle, aptly called “Great Tom 
of Chelsea”), the essayist of ‘*Hero Worship” and 
“Sbam,” the historian of the French Revolution, the 
renderer into English of Goethe’s marvellous novel, 
“Wilhelm Meister,” the author of Sartor Resartus, 
the biographer of Frederick the Great, and this gen- 
tleman delivered his inauguration speech as Lord 
Rector at the Edinburgh University, on Monday, the 
2nd of April. The h was a marvel of wisdom 
and erudition, albeit the great litterateur himself, 
who gave up an ordinary and established pro- 
fession to take to authorship, advised strongly 
the young men, his listeners, to avoid literature 
aod to read “Arthur Collins,” one of the first 
compilers of that, as it has been termed, “ Fools’ 
Bible,” the Peerage. It is not, however, our province 
to discuss tho merits or demerits of Mr. Carlyle’s 
strange, weird, eloquent, and emphatic discourse ; 
sufficient for us it is that he spoke it, and that hence- 
forth it becomes matter of history. The nature of 











UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGUL. | 


that speech, all who have read a portion of the writings 


of this great thinker can divine. “ Beware,” says 
Emerson, ‘ when the great God lets loose a thinker” — 
and to nove in a higher degree can this caution apply 
more than to the subject of our present biography, who 
is not only a thinker, but a representative man, inas- 
much that he represents the power and intellect of the 
great middle class from whence he sprang. 

Of the same nationality as Sir Walter Scott, Chris- 
topher North, Dugald Stewart, Sir William Hamilton, 
and many other leading authors and original thinkers, 
Thomas Carlyle was born at the village of Ecclefechan, 
Dumfriesshire, where liis father held a small farm. 
Like many another Scotchman of bumble birth, the 
father’s ambition was to see his son some day ” wag 
his pow” in the pulpit; hence every effort was made 
to train the boy for the church, and having received 
the rudiments of his education at a school at Annan, 
he matriculated at the Edinburgh University (of 
which he is now the Lord Rector). At this seat of 
learning he remained seven years, passing through 
the regular curriculum, and especially studying 
mathematics under the celebrated Professor Leslie. 

At college his habits were lonely and contemplative ; 


Next, turning to German literature and its scholars, 
which, by the way, greatly influenced the whole tone 
of his future career, he translated the great Gdethe's 
novel of “ Wilhelm Meister.” Naturally followed a 
life of Schiller, which appeared in the “London 
Magazine.” The admission of his articles in this 
periodical was in itself an intellectual effort, for at 
i the time it numbered amongst its contributors such 
|men as Charles Lamb, Hazlitt, De Quincey, Tom 
| Hood, John Scott, and Allan Cunningham. 
| Waving thus won his spurs as ‘a litterateur in 1827, 
| he married and took up his residence at a small 
| estate some fifteen miles north-west of Dumfries, at 
| which place he contributed to the “Foreign,” and 
other reviews of the day. In 1830, he commenced, in 
‘‘Pyazer's Magazine,” his remarkable, we may say, 
{eccentric work, Sartor Resartus, a book once read 
' never to be forgotten—at least by scholars. 

| To Sartor Resartus, Chelsea, so celebrated as the 
| residence of many great mento wit, Sir Havs 
| Sloane, Turner the painter, and others—is indebted 
| for iacluding in its list of residents Thomas Carlyle; 
| for it was to negotiate about that work he came to tho 
; neighbourhood of London. 

Now, having become a literary celebrity, he pub- 

lished his “ History of tle Freuch Revolution,” which, 
| by the way, we must confess, although replete with 
| vivid and graphic pictures of the men and the times, 
'is essentially a scholar’s book; for, in truth, its 
| reader must be well “up” inthe time of which it 
| treats to be enabled to grasp its full scope. 

| In the year 1840 Mr. Carlyle delivered his cele- 
: brated series of lectures upon Hero Worship, of 
| which we are not wrong in saying his recent remark- 
able speech proves he is an exponent. 

Continuing in the same philosophic and historic 
| vein, in 1843 he published his “ Past and Present ”"— 
| and in 1850 followed the “ Latter Day Pamphlets,” 
i suggested by the Revolution of 1848, Among his 
other works we may mention a life of his friend, John 
| Sterling, said by some to be one of the finest biogra- 
| phies in the English language. Better, we think, is 
} his “* Letters and Speeches of Oliver Cromwell,” aud 
| still better his “ Life of Frederick the Great.” ‘The 
two latter works, however, have undoubtedly placed 
Thomas Carlyle in the list of the greatest historians of 
his time. Seckiug no public distinetion, Mr. Carlyle- 
Las hitherto remained, as it were, perdu to the very 
masses, whose minds must, both in the present and 
future, feel the iufluence of his writings, albeit dis- 
tilled infinitesimally ag they will be. On the death of 
that “nunificent patron of art,” the Earl of Elles- 
mere, in 1857, Mr. Carlyle was appointed a trustee of 
the National Portrait Gallery; and recently he has 
been elected—as we have previously said—Lord 
Rector of the University of Edinburgh—great dis- 
tinctions, it is true; but in the eyes and minds of 
posterity he will be known and revered as one of the 
great historians of his day. 


Pra - Bat - Somperau - Para - Pen - Kion, second 
King.of Siam, has left a large family and a large 
fortune. He leaves 30 children and 120 wives. The 
eldest of his sons, now twenty-seven, will take the 
princely honorary title of Second King when he shall 
have attained the age of thirty. His uncle, the first 
King, has just decided that his nephew shall take a 
voyage to Europe to complete his education, and he 
will be present at the Paris Exhibition, at which there 
will be an extensive collection of the industrial pro- 
ducts of Siam. 

Ventnor, Iste or Wicut.—Ventnor, thirty years 
ago, was a mere village, “unknown, unhonoured, and 
unsung.” It consisted of only a few huts, and its 
visitors must have been few and far between. ‘The 
spiritual wants of the place were not large enough to: 
support a church, while its spiritual wants of another 
sort were satisfied with one public-house. But Ventnor 
rose one morning and found herself famous. The 
highest medical authority in the land gave the opinion 
that the climate of Ventnor was superior to that of 
Torquay, or any other place on the south coast. The 
fortune of Ventnor was made. Year after year the 
picturesque terraces of the Undercliffe were dotted with 
elegant villas, and the town rapidly increased in size 
and population. Ventuor is now a bustling town of 5,000 


but doubtlessly it was while spending ‘his vacations:| inhabitants. It bas six places of public worship, six 


among the bills and ruins of Dumfriesshire that he 
sowed those mental seeds which led to deep and 
original thinking. For two years he taught the 
mathematics at a school in Forfarshire; but his power- 
ful mind pointing to a higher mission, he thence- 
forth devoted himself to literature as a profession. 
Thomas Carlyle’s first essays were contributions to 
“Brewster's Edinburgh Encyclopamdia,” and articles 
on Montaigne, Montesquieu, Nelson, and tlie two Pitts, 
and to the “Edinburgh Review,” at that time the 
most famous of periodicals. Then followed a com- 
pletion of the translation of ‘ Legendre’s Geometry,” 
to which he prefixed ar essay on Proportion. 





hotels and all the luxuries of theage. Of the luxuries 
of the season it has, perhaps, more than most other 
places. The Ventnorians are, uaturally, very proud of 
Ventaor. They will almost persuade you into the 
belief that premature death is a thing unknown in 
the place. The inhabitants all die of that rarest of 
diseases elsewhere—extreme old age, provided 
they do not fall over one of the cliffs. However, it is 
only proper to state, what must be pretty generally 
known, that tiie average death-rate in the Isle of 
Wight is lower than that of any other watering-place. 
And Vestnor is undoubtedly one of the healthiest 
places in the kingdom. °. 
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Curniovs Tenures. — There are several curious 
metbods ef tevure in the Island of Jersey. Two of 
the Lords are bound to ride into. the sea up to the 
horses’ girths to meet the Sovereign on his or her 
arrival. But the most curious of the whole customs 
now extinct was attached to the Manorof Saumarez; 
the rector of the parish was, bound to carry the Lady 
of the Manor belind him on. horseback on a. white 
horse from the house to. the church the first time of 
her going there after her accouchement, and take her 
back in the same manner. The Lord has to provide 
the horse, which the rector is to keep for lis. trouble. 





BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER- 
By E. D. E. N. Souraworrn, 
Author of “Self-Made,” “All Alone,” &c., €c 
agro 
CHAPTER LIV 
Nothing in his life 
Became him like bis leaving it. He died 
As one that bad been studied in bis death, 
To throw away the dearest thing be owed, 
As ‘twere a careless trifle. Shakespeare. 

Amon the killed on board the Xyphias was Cap- 
tain Spear. 

Whether it had been owing to his long enforced 
abstinence from bis bane, strong drink, or to the ab- 
sence of evil comp.nions, or to the long hours of solitude 
having given himample time for reflection on the desert 
island, er to earlier aud holier associations revived, 
xr to all these influences combined, I do not know ; 
but it is certain that a gradual change for the better 
had been stealing over this man for some time before 
the sea-fight. 

Up tothe day of the engagement he had had the 
free run of the ship. 

On that day, however, in the beginning of the 
action, Gaptain Yetsom, meeting him on deck, had 
said : 

“] know how hard it is for a brave man to be 
cooped up in his quarters while a battle is going 
on; but prudential considerations oblige me to send 
you to yonrs. Were you at large, unforeseen acci- 
dents might place it in your power to do us much 
injury.” 

“Captain Yetsom,” said Spear, speaking earnestly, 
and seeking to mvet the eye of the commander of the 
Xyphias, “if you will give me the run of your 
deck during this engagement, I promise you upon my 
sacred honour that I will take no part in it against 
you, or for your enemy. I owe the dogs who de- 
serted me no love or service, heaven knows, and even 
should cireumstances place it in my power to harm 
you or aid them, J will do neither.” 

Captain Yetsom looked into the eyes that lad been 
seeking bis so earnestly, and saw in them such good 
faith as won his confidence. 

“ Well, I will trust you,” he said, and burried off to 
his duties 

Spear had promised no more than this. 

All through the exciting chase he Lad remained a 
silent, inactive spectator, brooding mournfully over— 
what? 

Officers and men passing rapidly on their hurried 
errands sometimes glanced at this sem bre figure stand- 
ing like a statue there, and wondered carelessly what 
his thongbts and feelings might be. 

And what were they in truth? Who-could tell? 
Was his love for the old flag stealingover him? Did 
he remember how his father, now in his grave, had 
sailed and served under it for more than forty well- 
pent years? how that brave and patriotic father had 
taughié,him to love it and honour it as the emblem of 
his nation, the safeguard of liberty, the wzqis: under 
which the eppressed of all the earth found or hoped to 
tind protection ? 

Ox did he remember his own stainless and pro- 
mising youth when he had been the pride of his father, 
the joy of his mother, the idol of his . brothers and 

isters, aad the very: life’s life of her, the fair one, 
dearer than allthe rest, who was to have bven his 
wife; but from whom the Sins of his manhood had ut- 
terly divided him. 

Did he reeall the sorrowful but exuliant day when 
he first left home, aud see again his mother’s tearful 
eyes looking upon him with unutteravie love, aud 
pride, and.hope, aud hear again her voice. 

Did. be feel again. the sudden clasp with which she 
strained him to her, heart in that Jast embrace ? 

Vho can tell? No one read lis heart, but many 
saw the scalding tears that coursed down his sun- 
burnt cheeks as he dropped his face upou his Lauds. 

Did be remember how be was biessed by his 
parents, praised by bis. sisters, and brothers, and 
.lmost worshipped by his sweet young love? aud how 

1u, Heaven !—it was in the midst of the merry- 
makings and wine drinkings incident upon this occa- 
sion thatthe first seeds of a fatal vice—the vice of in- 


years it had been cherished and indulged in secret, 
unknown to his nearest friend ? 

I cannot speak here with assurance, for I gathered 
these antecedents of the great pirate from another 
source than his lips; but I think it must have been 
memories like these that caused thy sobs and tears that 
shook his broad chest and flowed down his bronzed 
cheeks as he stood again under the old flag, among 
the men who were fighting for it. 

I say that no one could read his heart or tell his 
thoughts and feelings; but many saw his actions. and 
heard the few words he uttered: 

“God have merey on me, what have I beer doing! 
God forgive me, for I have been mad, I 

While he had been standing thus 
tranced by the memories of the past andithe pafns of 
the present, tue storm of battle had beem gathering 
around him, : , 

The ships had been manceuvring, atid were.now 
abreast of each cther, pouring in theirdmoadsides. 

The tremendous crash of the reports aroused-him. 
He started up, his eyes kindled with a new tesolutien, 
and he watched his opportunity to put it im practice.’ 

Itcame. He-saw a brave gunner fall. _Hesprang 
= fill his place, and served the gun until he waswer 
ieved. 

After that he threw himself into the action with au 
his soul, now serving a gun that was short-handed, now 
cap in hand cheering on the men. 

He drew attention from all. _Many a brave old 
sailor in the midst of the battlefound dandnaees his 
hand, saying: 

“You are one of us still;,God bless.you!” .orwords 
to that effect. 

On seeing his zeal and devotion, Justin found time 
once to dart to his side,and say : 

‘Heaven bless you for - your noble example! 
I have done you injustice in the past! Forgive me 
now !”" 

“ You did meno injustice; Mr. Rosenthal. I had 
given you too much reason » foam roy poor an 
the worst of me. Lwasmeverso-evilas | 

out to be, however ;.J fh evil 
been my days. 
offering up my life inse 
He was, indeed: He ne 
danger. 

And not ten mifnutes after ibése: words had left his 
lips a cannon ball from the enemy struck and ext him 
in two. 

To return from this episode, ».s) Aes 
Lieutenant Etliel, on leaving J sopdered the | 
foreheld of the Xyphias to be pre: toteccina.the 
prisoners. 

Then he mustered his men under,arms, passed over” 
to the Sea Scourge, ordered the hatches to be taken off, 
and the prisoners to come up on deck. 

One hundred and nineteen men responded ‘to: tlie 
call, and were all marched to their place of confine- 
ment, with the exception of the officers, who were 
furnished quarters with the officers of the Xyphias. 

As soon as the prisouers were secured, a portion 
of the ship's company were set to putting the Xyphias 
in order. 

The decks were swabbed, the rigging righted, and 
all traces of the late conflict so effectually removed 
that she began again to look like one of our tidy men- 
of-war, 

Lieutenant. Ethel, with the surgeon and another 
portion of the crew, went over to the Sea Scourge 
to attend to her remaining wounded and to put her to 
rights. 

*The injured men on the upper deck having been 
already removed and relieved, the lieutenant and the 
surgeon at. once to the lower deck, where a 
sight of horror met their eyes, 

The wounded, dying and dead, lay scattered thickly 
around, 

The groans,of the living were more appalling than 
the ghastliness of the dying or the dead. 

All that were still breathing were at once tenderly 
removed to the cockpit, where the surgeon of. the 
Xyphias, assisted by the surgeon of the Sea Scourge, 
dressed their wounds, administered opiates, or in other 
ways sought to alleviate their sufferings. 

Body after body of the dead was brought up, 
sewed in a. sail-cloth windiug sheet, with a wei<ht 
at head and foot, and solemnly consigued to the deep. 
This sacred duty having been perlormed, the deck 
was swwabbed and put in as good order as circumstanees 
would admit. 

The carpenter now repor ted that he had plugged all 
the shot holes of both ships under or near the water 
lines, aud sounded their pumps, and that neither of 
them now gained any more water. 

Lieutenant Ethel then ordered that, the farther re- 
pairs needed by both vessels should be continued by 
watches both day and night, su that the beneiit of the 
present calm might not be lost, 

And then he went below aud turuedin to, take the 









a 


Britomarte on leaving Justin had gone, as I said, 
down to look after her own especial cases among the 
wounded, and also to despatch a messenger in search 
of Judith. 

An hour passed. away, during which Britomarte had 
ministered to the wants of all her patients, and at the 
endof which her messenger returned without any 
news of Judith, who was nowhere to be found. Miss 
Conyers now felt seriously alarmed lest some fatal 
accident had happened te the girl, or lest she in her 
delirium of terror had cast herself into the sea. In 
~the midst of this anxiety, however, it oceurred to her 


‘that.at the cessation of the cannonading Judith 
might have returned to the cabin. With this hope 
Britomarte returned thither. 


She bad scarcely reached the foot of the companion 
ladder.when she thought she heard a groan coming 
from ‘the direction of the state room occupied in 
¢ommon by herself and Judith. 

She burried thither and opened the door, and there 
lay the girl tossing and moaning in high fever, 
bro on by excitement. 

bless wy ma'am, is it yerself, sure! Troth 

1 thoaght you had ‘me entirely, and left, me 
to. perish alone. Faix, I’m burning up, so I am. 

Mey the fly away wii all say-fights, for this has 
me, so it bas. Sure I’m murthered 





fut... And you left me to me 


complete 
| fate, so yourdid.” 
“But, J eon know that you were 
-here. My time taken up with relieving the 
; ype coer Sailors; who had 


mach greater n you ‘could have 
had. As soon as Ghiee tet te think of you J sent 
aetna ryou. .And as soon as I could 


leave my patients I.eame in quest of. you mysclf. 
esietenaae ourash from the cabin in that frantic 
peri 2" soothingly inquired: Mise inquired: Miss Conyers. 

* Whativir made fay ‘Phim bastes iv guns, sure ! 
:Beoth when. the first. boomed out E thought me skull 
.surey, And wzhin the second boomed back 
Eithought me, head was blown aff me shouldhers! 
pif apy ey 0 peepones togither I up and 
ran.down to 


‘May I nivir sin if it 


Seay ge como itself. So thin I 
down into the okpit. And may I nivir see 
death if that wasn’t: worse place.iv all! For 






, wounded and blading and 
id logs a dyiog. » wid arms aff, and some 
e napart. Mashala, I nivir 
] iw let alone the smell iv 
hoe 
did. ‘the docthor perecaiving me jumping and 
bouncing. about, like a chicken wid its head aff, towld 
man’s fut and kape it stiddy till he cut his leg aff. 
Och! the murthering ould brute baste iv a butcher! 
was in as soon as look at me. So wid the fear and 
the horror me limbs give way under-meand T-drapped 

“+ And,” says the doctér,' | whativir is the matther 
wid ye?’ 
be polite to the ould haythen while I was in his 
elutches,) ‘ och doctor, jewel,’ says I, ‘1’m murthered 
iv the blood, and the sight iv the wounded.’ 

“ And: says, the doetor, says he: ‘Be aff wid ye 

“Troth, ma'am, I didn’t. wait for kim torbid me 
twice.. I jumped up and took.to my bales. for the 
noise, as if all the gums had gone aff at onte'and 
thrown the ould ship into convulsions—fer sure she 
blown up eutirely; and faix meself lost ine raison 
altogither, and truth whin I found: it, 5 was lying 
like me brain was all one great big boil ready to 
break. ” 

Judith, or did some one help you here?” 

“ Nivir a bit iy me knows!) It was jist whet I'm 
let aff all the guns at once, and whin: I found it again 
I was here. Och! murther!me poordead!. Bad cess 
me poor ould dad! and it,got me gay Tom! and now 
it’s afther meseli !” 
grow worse. ‘Try to compose yourself now, while I 
go and get something that will do, you good,” said 
upon the girl’s burning ; head. 

Then she went in search of the surgeon and pro- 
Then she reuewed the towel re-arranged the dis- 
ordered .bed, darkened the reenm, and left Judith to 








vbriation—had been sown in his system, and how for 


rest he so much needed. 


aad. some. wid their heads broken, and 

! Taping mad wid the horror, so I 

me fo stand still fora fool and to take howld iv # 

he samed as if he'd cut me own legs aff while his hand 
down. 

“And, says I, ‘och doctor, jewel, (lor I behooved to 
eomplately wid the noise-iv the guns, and the smell 
to yer cabin. Sure this is no place forthe likesiv ye.’ 
cabin, so I did. But just thin there camea thundering 
shook as if she was in fits—and 1 thought she, was 
here, wid me head aching and burning and throbbing 

“But did -you manage to, reach.this; plece alone, 
afther teHing ye. I lost my raison whim all the divils 
to the day that ivir I saw, the salt say! Sure it got 

“ Hush, Judith! You must be quiet, or you will 
Miss Conyers, laying a towel wet with cold water 
cured an opiate, which she admiuistered to her patient. 
repose. 


Lm | 
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From the cabin Miss Conyers returned to the 
cockpit to her wounded, bringing smiles to the faces 
of the r sufferers, as she tenderly eased their 
positions, turned ‘their pillows, bathed their faces 
and hands, or held cooling drinks to their feverish lips. 

It was while Britomarte was engaged in this humane 
work, that the stirgeon was summoned con the upper 
deck. But little did she imagine that he was called 
to attend Justin, or that Justin had the slightest need 
of hig care. 

Britomarte did not confine her attentions to the 
wounded on the Xyphias. But when she had done 
all she could for them she visited the Sea Scourge and 
ministered fo the sufferers there. 

The next morning the repairs upon the Xyphias 
were completed, so that she was once more in good 
fighting order. 

The men were tlien transferred to the Sea Scourge 
to expedite the work there. 

Lieutenant Ethel found the deck of the prize clean 
and sweet, the wounded “nen in their hammocks, and 
the ,work progressing so rapidly that ‘he privateer 
would be fit for sailing in twenty-four hours. 

Britomarte, worn out by her arduous labours of the 
day before, slept very late that morning; and 4" 
entering the cabin she found that the breakfast had 
been long set. 

She was very hungry, but not knowing the con- 
dition of her companions, she patiently. waited for 
their appearance, only wondering at their prolonged 
al sence. 

At length the. steward, entered the cabin, and she 
inquired what detained the gentlemen. 

The man, forewarned not to alarm her, answered 
that neither Captain Yetsom nor Mr. Rosenthal had 
risen yet. ~ 

So Britomarte, amazed at their. self-indulgence and 
unsuspicious of their true state, breakfasted alone, and 
then took in.a cup of tea and a round of toast to Judith, 
whose fever was now gone, but who still kept her bed 
from the. weakness of reaction. 

Finding still that her companions did not appear, 
she became uneasy, and went to seek the surgeon and 
inquire of him the true reason of their absence. 

Doctor Brown informed her that they were both 
weunded, though not dangerously; and that he had 
ordered them to keep quiet for a day or two. 

“My brother Justin wounded! And I.not know 
it until now! Oh, Doctor Brown, I must go to him 
at once!” she exclaimed, in excessive agitation. 

“No, Miss Conyers, you must not—you of all 


persons.” 

‘But I will go! Who shall hinder me? And 
why should I not? Why shouldn't I, who have 
attended. so many wounded seamen who had no 
claims upon me but those of common humanity, go 
and wait on my own——” ber voice broke down in tears. 

‘* Sweetheart?” said the doctor,archly, finishing her 
sentence in his own way. 

“ No, sir! my own soul’s brother!” flashed Brito- 
marte. 

Thedoctoy shrugged his showtilett. 

“T ask you why I may not minister to my brother, 
as I have ministered to scores of stravgers?” 

“Because your presence would agitate him as it 
could not possibly agitate strangers... He must be kept 
quiet to-day, His wound is not a dangerous one asit.is 
now, but there ate incident upon even slight wounds 
such things as irritative fevers, which are bad, and 
erysipelas, which is worse.” 

Britomarte sank down upon a coil of rope and 
covered her face with her hands. 

“Now, don’t do that! — You, the ‘Battle Queen’ of 
yesterday. to give way to-day because your—ahem ! 
well! brother, since you will. have it. brother—is 
wounded!. [ tell you his wound is not dangerous, 
scarcely serious, ,The worst of it is he concealed it 
toolong. He concealed it until every other case was 
attended to—noble fellow! Now see here! I told 
you of what might possibly happen in case he should 
be excited, only to prove to you how necessary itis 
that he should be quiet. Now [ will tell you what L 
will do with you... I will promise that if he is kept 
still to-day, he shall see you for a few minutes to- 
morrow or next day.” 

But Britomarte was teo, much agitated to trust her- 
self to speak. She started up, hurried to her state- 
room, flung herself u pon her berth, and burst into tears. 

__ Justin wounded,” shesobbed, ‘and concealing his 
wound.from all others uutil even the bumblest suf- 
ferer was served! And concealing it even from me, 
to save me pain! How patient, how neble, how self- 
sacrificing he always is! Justin wounded! and ah! 
much more seriously than the doctor will admit. And 
if he should die! disap from this -earth for ever! 
T could uo! live on it! Lcould not! Heavenly Father, 
eae and saye me this dread trial that I could not 
tt 


Yestruly, the “Battle Queen” of yesterday was a 
weeping woman to-day! 


The next 


Yetsom and Mr. Rosenthal found themselves much 
better, though still so heavily oppressed with languor 
and weariness that they dozed away the whole day, 
indifferent to all that was going on around them, and | 
unconscious almost even of their own existence. 
Britomarte again breakfasted alone. feeling very 
miserable. 

She had never realized so keenly how vitally neces- 
sary to her happiness Justin's presence was, And she 
was not permitted to see him that day. 

In the course of the forenoon Judith came out of her 
Btate-room, cross and sulky, and muttering maledic- 
tions upon the sea, the ships, the guns, and most 
things in general. 

Meanwhile the calm still continued and the works 
on the prize were all but finished. 

On the third morning our two wounded friends 
were very much better. 

Justin especially, whose hurt was the least severe, 
felt his strength so much revived, and his wish to 
see Britomarte so urgent, that in the afternoon he 
arose and dressed himself aud crept out into the cabin. 
Britomarte was seated with her elbow resting upon 
the centre table, and her forehead bowed upon her 
hands in deep thought. 

Justin came quietly to her side, and resting his 
hand upon the table, whispered softly : 

“ Britomarte!” 

Like a deer she sprang up, her hands extended, her 
whole face beaming with joy, as she exclaimed: 

“Oh, Justin! I am so glad to see you! I have 
missed you so mucli! JT wished to go and nurse you, 
but the doctor would not allow it. How is your 
wound? And oh! why did you conceal it from me?” 

“Dear Britomarte, I did not wish to distress you 
with groundless anxieties. My injury was slight. I 
am nearly well now; and I am more than repaid for 
my short confinement by the welcome you give me. 
But yourself! I hear .that you have been a sister of 
mercy ameng the wounded... How have you borne the 
trial ?” he inquired, looking down upon her with infi- 
nite tenderness and solicitude. 

“T have borne everything well, except your wound 
and your concealment of it from me. Oh, Justin!” 

“Well, well, dear sister, I am all right now—quite 
right,” he answered, smiling. 

But even as he spoke she saw his lips grow white, 
and a film pass over his eyes, but she governed her 
alarm, and said gently : 

“Justin, you must lie down—there on the sofa; 
nush ! you must not speak. I will help you there, and | 
will get.a book and sit down by you and read to you, 
but if you attempt to talk I will leave you.” 

“ Well, I submit myself to you, my gentle nurse,” 
said Justin, willingly enough obeying her mandate, 
for he felt that he was not strong enough to sit up. 
or self-denying enough to leave Britomarte’s company, 

So she led him to the-sofa-and eased him gently 
down upon it, and arranged the cushions under his 
head and chest. 

Then she drew a chair to his. side, and sat down to 
read to him. Her right hand held the book open on 
her lap, her left hand lay softly ou his forehead. She 
read purposely in a low, monotonous tone. 

Presently, as if her touch and tone were mesmeric, 
his eyes grew heavy, then closed. 

She shut her book, and continued to watch him 
until gradually her head drooped lower and lower, 
until her forehead rested on the arm of the sofa, and 
her beautiful, heavy, dark hair, slipping from its 
fastenivgs, fell down and mingled with the auburn 
curls that shaded his pale forehead. 

Both were asleep, 

Judith came in and found them so, She stood con- 
templating them. a few minutes, and.then her Lrish 
enthusiasm burst forth. 

“Och, sure, what a beautiful picter entirely, It’s 
like the babes in the woods, so it is, or Adam and Ave 
in the garden iv Aden, before the , sarpiut entered it. 
Sure.it’s made for aich other they are, the darlints. 
Troth meself wonders the chaplin did not mairy, thim 
out iv hand, the jewels. . Paix it's a pair cf sleeping 
beauties they are, the angels, And meself will - sit 
down and guard thim.” 

And Judith drew a chair up to the sofa, and set 
herself squarely before them, losing all consciousness 
of her own pains, injuries. and misadveutures, in the 
satisfaction with which she contemplated this picture 
of beauty and repose. 





CHAPTER LV. 


A horrid spectre rises on my sight, 
Before my eyes all plain and palpable. 
Joanna Baillie. 
Blood hath been shed'ere now. .. . The times have been, 
That when the brains were out the man would die, 
And there an end; but now they rise again, 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns. 
Shakespeare. 


Tue ships were now both repaired as well as they 


upon the Sea Scourge with a prize crew, and ordered 
to sail when the Xyphias shou!d, and if possible, t 
keep her always in view, or if he should lose sist o' 
her, to shape for Oape Town aud meet her there. The 
prisoners were then divide, half of them being sen: 
back to the Sea Scourge 

By eight bells every preparation was completed for 
sailing. But there was no wind. A dead calm stili 
prevailed. 

All that night and the next day it continued. Burt 
on the-ensuing morning, just before dawn, Lieutenan’ 
Ethel was awakened, and notified that the wind wa: 
rising. 

He sprang up and hurried on deck, where he found 
the men all alert, and in the highest spirits. And 
soon both ships were bounding on their course. 
From this day everything went on smoothly ; wind 
and weather favoured them ; the ships kept in consort 
and no unpleasant event occurred to mar the prosperity 
of the voyage. 

Justin, under Britomarte’s fostering care, rapidly 
improved. It was strange to see with what a motherly 
tenderness and solicitude this young girl guarded an 
guided the sick man, who was at least ten or twelve 
years her elder. 

She would not permit him to over-exert himself i: 
any way; she forestalled all his needs; she walke: 
with him, read to him, sang to bim, and amused his 
waking hours or soothed him to repose. 

Poor Justin! this was a great joy and a. great 
trial to him. He idolized her, but be was forbidden 
to tell her so. He was in raptures, and he was iv 
despair. 

He considered himself the happiest man alive, and 
he wished himself at tl.e bottom of the sea. 

Captain Yetsom also improved very rapidly under 
the skilful treatment of the surgeon. 

On the tenth day, at night, every one was awakened 
by the lusty cry: 

“Land ho!” 

Andon the morning of the eleventh, coming on 
deck, they found themselves anchored im Table 
Bay. 

Here the captain announced that they should re- 
main for twenty-four hours. 

Under these circumstances, Justin and Britomarte 
taking Judith with them, went into Cape Town, and 
spent the day with their hospitable friends, the Burneys. 
at Silver Tree Villa. 

In the meantime Captain Yetsom, who had now re 
fumed the command of his ship, went on shore, and 
made arrangements with the authorities there con- 
cerning the prisoners of the Sea Scourge, who hi 
proposed should.be put ashore at Cape Town. 

This measure, when made known to the prisoners, 
was met by different individuals in different way~ 
Some among them, who were vagrants belonging tw 
no particular country, such as might be picked up at 
any seaport to serve under any flag, were williny 
enough to be turned loose at Cape Town, where they 
would be sure to find employment. 

Others were wilting to take the oath of allegiance 
to their own or their adopted governmént, aud to ship 
as seamen on board the Xyphias, which, by reason o! 
the large number killed and wounded, was uow short- 
hande’l. 

Others again were neither willing to remain at Cape 
Town nor to take service on the Xyphias, and ‘they 
earnestly exclaimed against the enormity of Captain 
Yetsom’s cruelty in turning them loose upon a foreign 
shore. 

Captain Yetsom, wheu he good-iiaturedly conde- 
scended to netice these grumbling remonstrances, 
answered them in a few words: 

“ Military, or rather naval necessity.” 

The Xyplias, going on her cruise after more 
pirates, could pot be encumbered with prisoners— 
could not be converted into a floating gaol; and the 
prisoners could not be trusted on the Sea Scourge, 
which was to be sent home. 

So these malconteuts were left with thé others. 

The prisoners thus disposed of, Captain Yetsom 
turned his attention to other and equally important 
matters. 

He relieved passed Midshipmaa Bestor of his charge, 
and ordered Lieutenant Ethel to take cojumand ef the 
prize to take her home. 

He reinforced the crew of his prize with some of 
the bast seamen from the Xyplias, and he wrote his 
dispatches to the Secretary of the Admiralty, describing 
the capture.of the, privateer, praising the conduct of 
his. officers and crew, and especially recommending 
Lieutenant Etiel for promotion. 

Britomarte, Justin, and Judith were to go home on 
the prize. Soon the afternoon of that day all their 
luggage was transferred from the cabin of tiie 
Xyphias tothe quarters prepared for them on the Sea 
Scourge. 

But they themselves, yielding no less to theit 
own inclinations than to the solicitations of the 








morning, on waking, Doth Captain 





ould beat sea. Passed Midshipman Bestor was placed ! 


captain, determined to remain with their friends on 
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the man-of-war al] that night, and up to the hour of 
sailing the next morning. 

“And we will have you read us a last poem, Miss 
Conyers,” said the chaplain. 

“* And sing us a last*song,” said the doctor. 

“And play with us a last rubber of whist. We 
haven't bad one since the fight,” added the captain. 

“T will do all these, dear friends,” answered Brito- 
marte, who, while hating men in theory and in gross, 
was unconsciously beginning to tolerate them in prac- 
tice and detail. 

“Ah! Miss Conyers, my dear, be candid. Did you 
not think me a loutish, stupid, contemptible old brute 
that night when we were p'aying whist, and when the 
privateer was reported in sight, and I would fixish 
the rubber before I arose from the table? Didn't 
you think me quite unworthy to be captain of a man- 
of-war.” 

“Yes, I did,” said Britomarte, frankly. “ But oh! 
Captain Yetsom, I have had good cause to change my 
opinion since then. And now [| know that your 
calmness was just the self-possession of a brave 
man and skilful officer, who knew exactly what he 
was about.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said the captor of the Sea 
Scourge. 

Britomarte visited and took leave of all her patients, , 
who were now doing very well. 

Then she joined her friends in the cabin, and did 
all they wished her to do. 

She read them a heroic poem, ‘' The Battle of Ivry.” 
She sang them a heroic song, “ Rally Round the Flag, 
Boys,” which she had picked up at a music shop in 
Cape Town, where it had just been received. She 
told them that she would not read or sing any soft, 
sentimental stuff about parting and absence, because 
in these times they did not need melting but hard- 
ening. 

Lastly, she played with them a rubber of whist, and 
she andthe captain beat Justin and the chaplain most 
thoroughly. 

After that the captain ordered up a light supper 
of pickled oysters, chicken salad, bread, cheese, cakes, 
fruits and champagne. 

And Britomarte and Justin, though *abitually ab- 
stinent, did not on that occasion refuse to pledge their 
friends in a parting bumper. 

Very early the next morning all was cheerful bustle 
on both ships, making ready to sail. 

Lieutenant Ethel came on board the Xyphias to re- 
ceive his captain’s last orders, and then immediately 
returned to the Sea Scourge. 

But not until the last hour, when the sails were 
set and the anchor was weighed, did Britomarte and 
Justin take a last leave of Captain Yetsom and his 
officers, and amid many mutual good wishes lcave the 
deck of the Xyphias for the yawl boat that was to 
take them to the Sea Scourge. 

When all was ready for sailing, the two vessels fired 
their signal guns and stood out to sea, the Xyphias 
shaping her course to the North-East, and the Sea 
Scourge to the North-West. 

Britomarte, Justin, and Judith stood in the stern of 
the Sea Scourge, leaning over the taffrail, and watch- 
ing the Xypbias as long as she continued in sight. 

On board the Xyphias the doctor and the chaplain 
stood in a similar position watching them. 

At intervals Captain Yetsom appeared with theother 
two, and waved his hat to his friends on the Sea 
Scourge, and was answered by the waving handker- 
chiefs of our party. 

And this was kept up long after they failed to dis- 
tinguish each other's faces, and until the ships them- 
selves were out of each other's sight. 

Then Britomarte, followed by Judith, turned toleave 
‘the deck. 

I have no idea where Lieutenant Ethel stowed him- 
self of nights; for the chicf cabin, that should have 
been his quarters, he placed entirely at the exclusive 
service of Miss Conyers and her maid. 

When Britomarte reached the privacy of this cabin 
she felt strongly inclined to sitdown and cry; but she 
was forestalled in her purpose by the Irish girl, who 
was deliberately preparing to give the Xyphias and 
their officers their ‘dues iv graiving.” 

In the most business-like manner, Judith sat down 
flat in the middle of the floor, took the comb out of 
her hair, and shook her long parplish-black tresses 
down over her shoulders, threw her apron over her 
head, and commenced rocking herself to and fro ard 
howling : 

“Oh, me gay ship! me gallant man-iv-war! me 
beautiful swan iv the say! Ow-oo!—Shall I nivir 
see your sails again! Your sails that were white as 
the snow-flakes before they touched the earth! Ow- 
oo!—And your great guns, that shined like the red 
gooldin the sun, and sent back ray for ray! Your 
great guns, that whin they openeé their mouths to 
the inimy spake like the thunder in the highest! 
Ow-oo!—And ob, my swate captain! me gay captain! 
we lovely captain! shall I nivir see your blissid head 





again, and your face that was as good, so it was, as a 

warm apple-dumpling in the winther! Ow-oo!— 

And oh, my darlint docthor! me fine jewel iv a doc- 

thor! me good angel iv a docthor! Sure I loved ye 
as a brither, and honoured you as a daddy and river- 
inced you as a feyther confessor itself! Troth you was 
the pupil iv me eye, the pulse iv me heart, and the life 
of me sow!,so ye was! Aud me heart is broke intirely 
for the want iv you this minute! Ow-oo!” 

“Why, Judith,” said Miss Conyers, “one would 
think to hear you go on so, that you were in love 
with the old surgeon.” 

“Och, sure, no! I can't abide him!” whispered 
Judith, in an aside voice, as she glauced out of the 
corner of her apron. “But sure I must give the ould 
bhrute his dues iv graiving wid the ithers! It 
wouldn't be civil to lave him out.” ‘ 

And having made this explanation, Judith resumed 
the services, and went conscientiously through them 
all, bemoaning each officer by name aid title, and not 
forgetting to make mention of the crew, and even of 
the little powder-monkeys. 

Miss Conyers understood the nature of Judith’s 
performances too well by this time to give herself 
any uneasiness about them. So she did not attempt 
to interfere with Judith’s ceremonies. 

When the girl had scrupulously discharged these 
duties of “‘graiving,” she deliberately arose, washed 
her face, put up her hair, straightened her dress, 
and made herself generally tidy, cheerful and sen- 
sible. 

Certainly the young Lieutenant Ethel was the soul 
of chivalry. I said that he had given up the chief 
cabin exclusively to Miss Conyers and her maid. And 
he never suffered any intrusion to be made upon 
them. 

Their quarters were as sacred as the private 
apartments of a royal family. But Miss Conyers was 
not selfish, she knew how to return such courtesy. 
And besides perfect solitude, or solitude ouly enli- 
vened by the presence of Judith, was too much ofa 
good thing even for her taste. 

She felt how great a privation the loss of this cabin 
must be to Lieutenant Ethel, and the other young 
officers who had been accustomed to have the freedom 
of it; and above all, to Justin Rosenthal, who could not 
with propriety visit it unless the other gentlemen 
did. 

And so Miss Conyers invited her friends to make 
he cabin their day-home as formerly, and urged her 
invitation with so much empressement, that they saw 
its sincerity and gladly accepted it. And thus the 
cabin became the rendezvous of the little circle of 
friends. 

And they spent their evenings in reading, singing, 
conversing, or playing whist, asthe case might be. 
And the mornings and evenings of that homeward 
voyage were delightful. 

At length Judith Riordon had a great mis- 
adventure. She saw a ghost. It happened in this 
manner. 

It was the girl's custom of an evening, while the 
circle in the cabin were amusing themselves with 
books, cards, or conversation, to go to the top of the 
companion ladder, and sit there musing, dozing, or 
watching the stars. 

Sometimes, when there were no seamen very near, 
she would go to the side of the ship, and lean over the 
bulwarks, gazing upon the phosphoric crests of the 
waves as they flamed past. 

One evening, about the fifth day from that on which 
they left the Cape, Lieutenant Ethel, Justin, Brito- 
marte, and a young midshipman were seated around 
the cabin table, engaged in a rubber of whist, when 
they were al! startled by piercing shrieks, followed 
immediately vy the form of the girl, who came 
scratching, tumbling, and rolling down the com- 
panion ladder, and fell upon the cabin floor. 

All the company around the table sprang up 
simultaneously, and Justin rushed to Judith and raised 
ker up, while Britomarte eagerly inquired what the 
matter was. 

“Oh, it’s the ghost! the ghost!” gasped Judith, 
beside herself with terror. 

“What ghost, girl? Are you mad 2” said Justin. 

“Oh, the ghost iv me swateheart, sure!” sobbed 
Judith, white and shaking in her panic. 

“ Nonsense,” laughed Justin; “ghost, indeed! I'd 
like to see one, for once. What does a ghost look 
like, Judith?” 

“Och, Ow-00! Ow-ootch !” she screamed, covering 
up her face and falling into spasms. 

“Give her some brandy,” suggested the young 
midshipman. 

And Lieutenant Ethel called the steward, and had 
a glass of brandy brought immediately and poured 
down her throat. 

It seemed to do her good. They set her back 
in an arm-chair, and Britomarte said : 

“ Now, Judith, tell us what alarms you so.” 





“ Lorrd bless ye, ain't I afther telling yez? It was 





the ghost, sure—the ghost iv me gay Tom, as 
was dbrowned in the dape say more’n two years 
ago!” 

oN The ghost of Foretop Tom! 
dreaming !” 

“Paix, I wish it was a dhrame itself. But I was 
wide awake, sure, sitting at the head iv the laddher 
there, and gazing at a great star, and wondhering how 
far it was off, and what it would be like if oue could 
take howldivit. And sure I got tired iv that, and 
I riz up. so I did, and seeing there was none iv thim 
bastes iv saymen about, I thought I’d take a turn on 
the deck. And sure I hadn’t walked tin steps afore, 
happening to rise ny head, there I saw the ghost 
iv me gay Tom standing right foreminst me own two 
looking eyes. Ow-oo! Ow-ootch!” 

‘Hush, Judith; don’t scream so. Tell me what he 
looked like,” said Miss Conyers, convinced in her own 
mind that the girl had been dreaming. 

“ Troth, ain’t I afther telling yez? . Sure he was 
thin asa skillippin! pale as a spicter, and tall as the 
mainmast, wid a white linen cloth bound round his 
head, and his right fut tied up in a rag, and his left 
arm ina sling, and he a-laning on a crutch!” 


Judith, you were 


“Judith, it was one of the convalescent wounded 


men you saw.” 

“Divil a bit! It was the ghost iv meown Fore- 
top Tom. Sure wouldn't I know it when I saw it 
standing there foreminst me own two looking eyes? 
And didn’t I like to die wid the fright? And didn’t 
I wish the ship would open and let me down into the 
say?” 

“ Did it speak to you, Judith ?” laughed Justin. 

“Spake to me? Lorrd help ye! do you think I 
was going to wait there for it to spake to me? No, 
Iran dowmr into the cabin here as fast as me hales 
would bring me!” 

“What do you think the ghost wanted of you, 
Judith 2” inquired Lieutenant Ethel. 

This was an unlucky question for Judith’s equa- 
nimity. It set her speculating in horrors. 

“ What it wanted iv me, is it? Ah, Lorrd kape us, 
who can tell? Maybe to warn me iv another ship- 
wreck, when we should all be dhrowned. Or another 
say fight, whin we should all be murthered. Or at 
the laste of me own death itself. Sure a ghost nivir 
appears for nothing.” 

“ Never,” said Lieutenant Ethel, mischievously. 

“Ow-oo! Ow-ootch!” screamed Judith, falling into 
fresh spasms. 

And it became necessary to give her more brandy. 
And then Miss Conyers coaxed her off into her state- 
room and made, her go to bed, and. sat with her until 
under the influence of the brandy she had taken, Judith 
fell asleep. 

“What could have frightened her so?” inquired 
Miss Conyers as she came out into the cabin. 

“It was, as you suggested, either a dream or the 
figure of one of our convalescent wounded men, I sup- 
pose,” said young Ethel. 

And this explanation seemed so plausible that it 
was adopted by all. 

“You have very little good of your attendant, I 
fear, Miss Conyers. Since I have known her she has 
certainly been more trouble than use,” said the lieu- 
tenant. 

Britomarte laughed and answered. 

“That is because since you have known her she 
has been in circumstances to draw outall the faults of 
her character. No one is perfect. But Judith would 
bea treasure if it were not for her absurd fears— 
fears of everything—beasts, guns, Canes hgh ay not.” 

Saying which Miss Conyers sat down to the table, 
and they finished their rubber of whist. 

Next morning, under the influence of the cheerful 
sunlight, Judith herself was half inclined to laugh at 
her own superstitious terrors of the preceding night, 
and to admitthat she might have been dreaming or 
deceived by an accidental likeness. 

But when evening came again she kept closely in 
the cabin and nothing would induce her to leave it. 

On the next afternoon, being the third day from 
the first appearance of the mysterious visitor, Miss 
Conyers left Judith engaged in tidying the cabin, 
and went up on deck to sit and read. She had not 
been there more than ten minutes when, with piercing 
shrieks and streaming hair and wild eyes, Judith came 
flying towards her and dropped at her feet, and buried 
her face in her lap. 

“In the nameof Heaven, Judith, what is the matter 
now? Are you really going mad ?” exclaimed Brito- 
marte. 

“Tt appeared to me again! 
again !” screamed the girl. 

“ What ?” 

“The ghost! It looked in at me through the 
cabin windys. It had its head tied up in a cloth 
again! anditsarmin a sling! I know it’s come to 
warn meivme death! I know it has!” 


It appeared to me 


“Judith! you will drive me out of my wits if you 
goon so. Be quiet,” said Miss Conyers, steruly. 
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“Ow-00! Ow-ootch!” screamed Judith, clasp- 
ing Britomarte firmly, and burying her head in her 
lap. 
Miss Conyers beckoned a cabin boy who was passing 
by, and sent him to ask Mr. Rosenthal to come to 
her. 

And when Justin obeyed the summons, Britomarte 
pointed to Judith and said, laughing: 

“ She has seen the ghost again, and is senseless and 
helpless with terror. Assist me to take her down into 
the cabin.” 

With an impatient shrug of his shoulders, Justin 
complied with the request. And they took Judith 
down and laid her on the berth of her state-room. 

“It is worse than useless to be dosing this girl with 
brandy. Weshall teach her to drink. Go and bring 
me a glass of cold water,” said Miss Conyers. 

And when Justin brought it shemade Judithswallow 
it all. 

** What can ail the girl, Justin? Is she losing her 
reason, do you think?” impatiently inquired Brito- 
marte. 

“I think she labours under an. optical illusion, 
incident upon an abnormal condition of the nervous 
system. She has an excessively nervous temperament, 
which has been severely tried in the last fortnight,” 
answered Justia. 

“Then I must try to have patience with her,” 
smiled Britomarte. 

But Judith did not get over her panic till the next 
morning, and then several days. passed without a 
reappearance of the ghost or the illusion. 

At length one evening wheu the moon was bright, 
Miss Conyers, instead of going down to her cabin, sat 
in the stern enjoying the beauty of the night; and 
presently feeling chilly, she told Judith to go to her 
state-room and fetch a shawl. 

The girl started to obey; but the next minuto 
attered a terrific shriek. 

Miss Conyers sprang to her feet; and there, but 
three yards from her, stood Judith, struck, statue-still, 
with terror, gazing upon—what ? 

A figure just as she had described the apparition to 
be—thin as a skeleton, pale asa spectre; and if not 
as tall asthe mainmast, certainly looking preterna- 
turatly tall from being so preternaturally lean; his 
head was bound up in a white cloth, his foot tied up 
iin arag, bis arm ina sling, and himself leaning on a 
crutch ;—the ghost of that Foretop ‘fom who had been 
drowned more than two years ago. 

An icy chill of superstitious horror, that all her will 
and iutellect could not prevent, shot through the veins 
of Britomarte Conyers. 

But the next instant she had governed this feeling; 
and saying to herself, “I will find out what this 
mreans,” she walked straight up to the figure and laid 
her hand on its shoulder. 

(To be continued.) 





THE CALVILLE APPLES. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF THE EMPRESS 
JOSEPHINE, 





In the first time of the Consulate, when Bonaparte 
was truly Casar, that is absolute Master in the 
State which still retained the name of republic, the 
First Consul and his wife willingly quitted Paris to 
pass @ few hours at Malmaison. 

Josephine especially loved the modest country 
house, where, far from leading the empire and initia- 
ting herself into the ceremonials of court, she could 
indulge the simple tastes of the benevolent lady of a 
chateau, who banishes from her saloons all luxury and 
ostentation: still, Malmaison was a luxurious point 
which attractedall eyes, and Madame Bonaparte, not- 
withstanding her cares, saw there more courtiers 
than flowers, and was surrounded by the most ele- 
gant women and ambitious men of the time, and there 
fetes were multiplied incessantly. 

One evening, as Josephine was dining at Malmaison 
at the moment the fruit was brought in, a young man 
was admitted to pay his court to the First Consul ; 
he entered, followed by an individual about fifty years 
of age, who carried asmall table that he placed before 
Josephine, and upon which he spread a worn-out 

t. 


Whea these summary arrangements were com- 
pleted, the stranger drew from a juggler’s pocket 
three pewter cups, and began to play his tricks. 

The balls multiplied under his fingers, and he made 
them rebound like hail, according to his pleasure, 
then with a breath they vanished. 

“ Madame has only to os said he resolutely to 
Josephine, “and she shall be served ata wish. I 
regret that has finished her dinner, for I 
could have presented her with some dishes which 
did not appear on her table to-day ; the roach from 
the Mediterranean, the sardine from Royan, or those 
emau fishes thatare found in that part of the world 








where madame was born for the happiness of France. 
But madame has only to wish—desire a diamond, or a 
linnet of the woods, a ruby from the East, or one of 
the nightingales which sing in our forests.” 

The man who had thus placed his art at Josephine’s 
service, seemed to wish that she should decide upon a 
nightingale, for he approached his earto the cup, as 
if he already heard the harmonious notes of the 
songsters of spring ; but Josephine, although she had 
alwaysspent monstrous sums for her toilet, had a 
simple taste, and preferred a bouquet of flowers to one 
of diamonds, and asked not for a ruby or a bird, buta 
rose. 

Scarcely had she spoken when the conjurer re- 
versed his cup and showed the astonished spectators a 
rose surrounded by buds, which gracefully expanded 
and filled the apartment with their fragrant odour. 

“ QO,” cried Josephine, “you have taken the most 
beautiful rose in my conservatory ; that one I intended 
giving Bonaparte to-morrow, because it required the 
whole night to fully open.” 

“Excuse me, madame,” replied the conjurer, ‘* but 
this rose is mine, andI have the honour of offering it 
to the wife of the First Consul. I should not dare to 
touch the flowers of Madame Bonaparte, besides I 
have never placed my fect in her greenhouse.” 

Josephine sent one of her attendants to confirm 
the fact, and he returned saying that the rose des- 
tined for the First Consul was still blooming upon its 
stem. 

Josephine, simple and credulous as a Creole child, 
could not recover from her astonishment ; but nothing 
seemed to perplex the wonderful man who so delighted 
her ; he drew from his pockets a number of birds, 
which canie and picked the crumbs that had fallen 
from the table ; then he filleda glass with water, and 
throwing the liquid upon the floor, myriads of 
beautiful flowers were scattered around the atten- 
dants. 

When admiration was at its height, and curiosity 
was wearied rather than exhausted, Josephine took a 
sortof alms-bag that was attached to her arm-chair, 
aud which they then called a reticule, and sought for 
some pieces of gold, when the conjurer threw him- 
self at her feet. 

“ Madame,” ho said, “ you can repay me a hundred 
fold for the slight amusement I have given you, but 
not with gold—one favour, madame, one favour.” 

“ What is it?” asked Josephine, who honestly be- 
lieved the man had more power than herself. 

Then he entreated her to tastesome of the fruit that 
was upon the table. 

Josephineextended her hand towards some Calville 
apples which had tempted her appetite for some 
minutes, and using the knife to cut it, with the inde- 
cision of a woman who expects a miracle, opened the 
golden fruit. 

There are some flowers, said the Latin poet, which 
bear written in their calyx the name of kings; the 
apple which Josephineheld concealed in its heart 
@ petition to the First Consul. 

“* Madame,” said the conjurer, “ you see at your feet 
an unfortunate creature, who has mingled with the 
quarrels of the kings and taken up arms against the 
republic. I was beaten in the Vendée with a cockade 
which is no longer of my country, and when the party 
I served was conquered, I fled. I quitted France to 
live abroad. My country has disowned me, my name 
is erased from the list of citizens, and recorded 
among that of emigrants; one word from you, madame, 
and these precious rights will be restored to me; I 
can again become # Frenchman, and live in the midst 
of my people.’’ 

During the entreaty, Josephine curiously examined 
the fruit, the pieces of which lay upon her plate; she 
pressed with her delicate fingers the smooth and 
glossy skin, and admired the prodigy before her 
so ten apple that, instead of seeds, contained a 

ion. 
arn Monsieur,” said she to the emigrant, “ I will do 
as you desire. The First Consul shall see your peti- 
tion, and you may depend that I will do all in my 
power to have your request 

The conjurer arose, put his cupsin his pocket and 
his little table under his arm, bowed almost to the 
floor and departed. 

“ Monsieur,” then said Josephine to the young man 
who had introduced the juggler, “ you have made me 

a very pleasant evening, but this man must not 
eave us; Bonaparte must erasehis name. They grant 
this favour to persons less amusing and less useful. 
I will summon that man when I have occasion fora 


le.” 

Under the Directory the emigrants had returned in 
crowds. The thoughtless Barras readily supposed 
that all hatred was appeased. 

It was not so with Bonaparte, who, without being 
suspicious, was prudent, and knew well that the 
commotion had been too great, even if the new State 
remained quiet. 





They then became moresevere under the Consulate ’ 


than under the Directory. The First Consul, it is 

true, regarded the Republicans as his most dangerous 

enemies ; but he inspected the proceedings of the 

emigrants, and those who had fought in the Vendée 

' tarried in England were doubly suspected by 
im. 

Fouché watched over the Vendée, and reported 
unceasingly to Bonaparte the most alarming accounts, 
but this did not prevent the infernal intrigue from 
breaking out some time after. 

It isknown that Bonaparte's first movement was 
to accuse the Republicans of this plot, while Fouché, 
who saw in everything that troubled France the un- 
derhand dealings of the English, did not hesitate to 
accuse the Royalist party. 

At eleven o'clock in the evening the First Consul 
left the opera, and arrived a little before midnight, 
noiselessly and almost alone, at Malmaison. 

Upon hearing that Josephine had retired to rest, he 
entered her chamber, but finding her asleep passed 
into his own apartment. 

“ Madame requested me to awaken her as soon as 
the First Consul arrived,” said a waiting-maid who 
had dared to follow him. 

“Do not do it,” he replied; “ let her rest. I wish to 
be alone.” 

And he lay downupon the iron camp bed which 
had served him in his already numerous campaigns, 
and which, like all that belonged to him, has become 
historical. 

The following day at six o'clock in the morning, 
Bonaparte breakfasted standing in the dining-hall of 
Malmaison, while the carriage which was to convey 
him to Paris, was waitingin the court of the chateau, 
when Josephine entered. She ranto him, kissed his 
forehead, and taking his hand said : 

“ Would you go without seeing me ?” 

“What didst thou do yesterday, Josephine ?” 
asked Bonaparte ;“ how didst thou spend tho day ? 
Who came to see thee ?” 

“JT was very much amused ; if thou wilt dine with 
me to-day, I will give thee a surprise that will de- 
light thee. Now I think of it,” said she, drawing 
from her bosom a paper which she unfolded, “ strike” 
out this name from the emigrant list; thou wilt do 
me @ favour ; besides, I have promised !” 

“ A Chouan !” cried Bonaparte, passionately, as he 
read the petition ; “‘ George Marec, one of the adhe- 
rents of Charette and Larochejaquelin! One of those 
who for eighteen months followed the armies of tho 
Republic, to kill the isolated soldiers, to despatch the 
dying upon the battle-field—Marec, Marec—a man 
who stvralthily landed on our shores, whom Pitt 
doubtless charged. Fox, M. Fox, my friend, wrote 
to me himself to distrust such miserable creatures. 
And how did you know this man? Where have you 
seen him? Why did youinterest yourself in him ? 
Speak, madame, speak !” 

At this burst of anger, Josephine was agitated and 
abashed, and began to weep. 

“Come,” said Bonaparte, ‘‘do not weep, but answer 
me; undoubtedly, thou didst not know the man ; they 
impose upon thy goodness. The traitors thought 
that this request presented from thy hand could 
not fail to be granted, and then they would Lave pro- 
ceeded boldly to Paris, and perpetrated crimes almost 
under our eyes. Fouché was right; these people 
never change.” 

And thus speaking, Bonaparte tonk his wife's 
arm in his, and began to walk with her in the 
dining-hall, unmindful of his unfinished breakfast. 

“TI do not know him,” said Josephine ; “do not 
be angry, Bonaparte; destroy the petition; say 
no more about it. If thou knewest how he came to 
me—— 

“That is just what I wish to know,” said Bona- 
parte. Then Josephine related how M.N.—had in- 
troduced into her house @ conjurer, just as she had 
dined, andthe wonderful tricks with which he had 
astounded her. Even this petition, which Bonaparte 
held in his hand, was something wonderful; it ap- 
peared to have grown in the fruit, orat least to have 
been placed there by a supernatural power. 

“ And to whom dost thou openthe door of thy 
house?” said the First Consul; “to jugglers, to 
buffoons, who, not expecting to deceive the husband, 
seek to delude and fascinate the wife? ‘Thou art a 
child, Josephine; some tricks have duped you ; thou 
hast seen the conjurer’s pocket, and believed in what 
came out of it. And he then approached a sideboard, 
and took one of the apples from tho basket. 

“ Here,” said Josephine, * I found the petition in 
an apple like that. Thou knowest how I love the 
Calvilles ; they are served to mo each day, and it was 
chance that guided my choice.” 

Bonaparte shrugged his shoulders, and taking a 
knife opened the apple. The same miracle again 
appeared, a petition was found concealed in the 
heart 


“In two of them,” said Bonaparte taking a se- 
cond, which he opened and found a third petition 
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the man-of-war all that night, and up to the hour of 
sailing the next morning. 

“And we will have you read usa last poem, Miss 
Conyers,” said the chaplain. 

** And sing us a last*song,” said the doctor. 

“And play with us a last rubber of whist. We 
haven't had one since the fight,” added the captain. 

“T will do all these, dear friends,” answered Brito- 
marte, who, while hating men in theory and in gross, 
was unconsciously beginning to tolerate them in prac- 
tice and detail. 

“Ah! Miss Conyers, my dear, be candid. Did you 
not think me a loutish, stupid, contemptible old brute 
that night when we were p'aying whist, and when the 
privateer was reported in sight, and I would finish 
the rubber before I arose from the table? Didn't 
you think me quite unworthy to be captain of a man- 
of-war.” 

“Yes, I did,” said Britomarte, frankly. ‘ But oh! 
Captain Yetsom, I have had good cause to change my 
opinion since then. And now [| know that your 
calmness was just the self-possession of a brave 
man and skilful officer, who knew exactly what he 
was about.” 

“Thank you, my dear,” said the captor of the Sea 
Scourge. 

Britomarte visited and took leave of all her patients, 
who were now doing very well. 

Then she joined her friends in the cabin, and did 
all they wished her to do. 

She read them a heroic poem, “ The Battle of Ivry.” 
She sang them a heroic song, * Rally Round the Flag, 
Boys,” which she had picked up at a music shop in 
Cape Town, where it had just been received. She 
told them that she would not read or sing any soft, 
sentimental stuff about parting and absence, because 
in these times they did not need melting but hard- 
ening. 

Lastly, she played with them a rubber of whist, and 
she andthe captain beat Justin and the chaplain most 
thoroughly. 

After that the captain ordered up a light supper 
of pickled oysters, chicken salad, bread, cheese, cakes, 
fruits and champagne. 

And Britomarte and Justin, though *abitually ab- 
stinent, did not on that occasion refuse to pledge their 
friends in a parting bumper. 

Very early the next morning all was cheerful bustle 
on both ships, making ready to sail. 

Lieutenant Ethel came on board the Xyphias to re- 
ceive bis captain’s last orders, and then immediately 
returned to the Sea Scourge. 

But not until the last hour, when the sails were 
set and the anchor was weighed, did Britomarte and 
Justin take a last leave of Captain Yetsom and his 
officers, and amid many mutual good wishes leave the 
deck ef the Xyphias for the yawl boat that was to 
take them to the Sea Scourge. 

When all was ready for sailing, the two vessels fired 
their signal guns and stood out to sea, the Xyphias 
skaping her course to the North-East, and the Sea 
Scourge to the North-West. 

Britomarte, Justin, and Judith stood in the stern of 
the Sea Scourge, leaning over the taffrail, and watch- 
ing the Xyphias as long as she continued in sight. 

On board the Xyphias the doctor and the chaplain 
stood in a similar position watching them. 

At intervals Captain Yetsom appeared with theother 
two, and waved his hat to his friends on the Sea 
Scourge, and was answered by the waving haudker- 
chiefs of our party. 

And this was kept up long after they failed to dis- 
tinguish each other's faces, and until the ships them- 
sélves were out of each other's sight. 

Then Britomarte, followed by Judith, turned to leave 
‘the deck. 

I have no idea where Lieutenant Ethel stowed him- 
self of nights; for the chicf cabin, that should have 
been his quarters, he placed entirely at the exclusive 
service of Miss Conyers and hermaid. 

When Britomarte reached the privacy of this cabin 
she felt strongly inclined to sit down and cry; but she 
was forestalled in her purpose by the Irish girl, who 
was deliberately preparing to give the Xyphias and 
their officers their ‘dues iv graiving.” 

In the most business-like manner, Judith sat down 
flat in the middle of the floor, took the comb out of 
her hair, and shook her long parplish-black tresses 
down over her shoulders, threw her apron over her 
head, and commenced rocking herself to and fro and 
howling : 

“Oh, me gay ship! me gallant man-iv-war! me 
beautiful swan iv the say! Ow-oo!—Shall I nivir 
see your sails again! Your sails that were white as 
the snow-flakes before they touched the earth! Ow- 
oo!—And your groat guns, that shined like the red 
goold in the sun, and sent back ray for ray! Your 


great guns, that whin they opene@-their mouths to 
the inimy spake like the thunder in the highest! 
Ow-oo!—And ob, my swate captain! me gay captain! 
we lovely captain! shall I nivir see your blissid head 





again, and your face that was as good, so it was, as a 
warm apple-dumpling in the winther! Ow-oo!— 
And oh, my darlint docthor! me fine jewel iv a doc- 
thor! me good angel iv a docthor! Sure I loved ye 
as a brither, and honoured you as a daddy and river- 
inced you as a feyther confessor itself! .Troth you was 
the pupil iv me eye, the pulse iv me heart, and the life 
of me sow!, so ye was! Aud me heart is broke intirely 
for the want iv you this minute! Ow-oo!” 

“Why, Judith,” said Miss Conyers, “one would 
think to hear you go on so, that you were in love 
with the old surgeon.” 

“Och, sure, no! I can’t abide him!” whispered 
Judith, in an aside voice, as she glanced out of the 
corner of her apron. “But sure I must give the ould 
bhrute his dues iv graiving wid the ithers! It 
wouldn't be civil to lave him out.” 

And having made this explanation, Judith resumed 
the services, and went conscientiously through them 
all, bemoaning each officer by name aid title, and not 
forgetting to make mention of the crew, and even of 
the little powder-monkeys. 

Miss Conyers understood the nature of Judith's 
performances too well by this time to give herself 
any uneasiness about them. So she did not attempt 
to interfere with Judith’s ceremonies. 

When the girl had scrupulously discharged these 
duties of “graiving,” she deliberately arose, washed 
her face, put up her hair, straightened her dress, 
end made herself generally tidy, cheerful and sen- 
sible. 

Certainly the young Lieutenant Ethel was the soul 
of chivalry. I said that he had given up the chief 
cabin exclusively to Miss Conyers and her maid. And 
he never suffered any intrusion to be made upon 
them. 

Their quarters were as sacred as the private 
apartments of a royal family. But Miss Conyers was 
not selfish, she knew how to return such courtesy. 
And besides perfect solitude, or solitude ouly enli- 
vened by the presence of Judith, was too much of a 
good thing even for her taste. 

Sbe felt how great a privation the loss of this cabin 
must be to Lieutenant Ethel, and the other young 
officers who had been accustomed to have the freedom 
of it; and above all, to Justin Rosenthal, who could not 
with propriety visit it unless the other gentlemen 
did. 

And so Miss Conyers invited her friends to make 
the cabin their day-home as formerly, and urged her 
invitation with so much empressement, that they saw 
its sincerity and gladly accepted it. And thus the 
cabin became the rendezvous of the little circle of 
friends. 

And they spent their evenings in reading, singing, 
conversing, or playing whist, asthe case might be. 
And the mornings and evenings of that homeward 
voyage were delightful. 

At length Judith Riordon had a great mis- 
adventure. She saw a ghost. It happened in this 
manner. 

It was the girl’s custom of an evening, while the 
circle in the cabin were amusing themselves with 
books, cards, or conversation, to go to the top of the 
companion ladder, and sit there musing, dozing, or 
watching the stars. 

Sometimes, when there were no seamen very near, 
she would go to the side of the ship, and lean over the 
bulwarks, gazing upon the phosphoric crests of the 
waves as they flamed past. 

One evening, about the fifth day from that on which 
they left the Cape, Lieutenant Ethel, Justin, Brito- 
marte, and a young midshipman were seated around 
the cabin table, engaged in a rubber of whist, when 
they were all startled by piercing shrieks, ‘followed 
immediately by the form of the girl, who came 
scratching, tumbling, and rolling down the com- 
panion ladder, and fell upon the cabin floor. 

All the company around the table sprang up 
simultaneously, and Justin rushed to Judith and raised 
ker up, while Britomarte eagerly inquired what the 
matter was. 

“Oh, it’s the ghost! tlie ghost!” gasped Judith, 
beside herself with terror. 

“What ghost, girl? Are you mad 2” said Justin. 

“Oh, the ghost iv me swateheart, sure!” sobbed 
Judith, white and shaking in her panic. 

“ Nonsense,” laughed Justin; “ghost, indeed! I'd 
like to see one, for once. What does a ghost look 
like, Judith?” 

“Och, Ow-00! Ow-ootch !” she screamed, covering 
up her face and falling into spasms. 

“Give her some brandy,” suggested the young 
midshipman. 

And Lieutenant Ethel called the steward, and had 
a glass of brandy brought immediately and poured 
down her throat. 

It seemed to do her good. They set her back 
in an arm-chair, and Britomarte said: 

“ Now, Judith, tell us what alarms you so.” 





“ Lorrd bless ye, ain't I afther telling yez? It was 


the ghost, sure—the ghost iv me gay Tom, as 
was dbrowned in the dape say more’n two years 
ago!” 

“The ghost of Foretop Tom! 
dreaming !” 

“Faix, I wish it was a dhrame itself. But I was 
wide awake, sure, sitting at the head iv the laddher 
there, and gazing at a great star, and wondhering how 
far it was off, and what it would be like if one could 
take howldivit. And sure I got tired iv that, and 
I riz up. so I did, and seeing there was none iv thim 
bastes iv saymen about, I thought I’d take a turn on 
the deck. And sure I hadn’t walked tin steps afore, 
happening to rise ny head, there I saw the ghost 
iv me gay Tom standing right foreminst me own two 
looking eyes. Ow-oo! Ow-ootch!” 

‘Hush, Judith; don’t scream so. Tell me what he 
looked like,” said Miss Conyers, convinced in her own 
mind that the girl had been dreaming. 

“ Troth, ain’t I afther telling yez? . Sure he was 
thin asa skillippin! pale as a spicter, and tall as the 
mainmast, wid a white linen cloth bound round his 
head, and his right fut tied up in a rag, and his left 
arm ina sling, and he a-laning on a crutch!” 

“Judith, it was one of the convalescent wounded 
men you saw.” 

“Divil a bit! It was the ghost iv me own Fore- 
top Tom. Sure wouldn't I know it when I saw it 
standing there foreminst me own two looking eyes? 
And didn’t I like to die wid the fright? And didn’t 
I wish the ship would open and let me down into the 

7” 


say? 

“Did it speak to you, Judith ?” laughed Justin. 

“Spake to me? Lorrd help ye! do you think I 
was going to wait there for it to spake to me? No, 
Iran dowmr into the cabin here as fast as me hales 
would bring me!” 

“What do you think the ghost wanted of you, 
Judith 2” inquired Lieutenant Ethel. 

This was an unlucky question for Judith’s equa- 
nimity. It set her speculating in horrors. 

“What it wanted iv me, is it? Ah, Lorrd kape us, 
who can tell? Maybe to warn me iv another ship- 
wreck, when we should all be dhrowned. Or another 
say fight, whin we should all be murthered. Or at 
the laste of me own death itself. Sure a ghost nivir 
appears for nothing.” 

“ Never,” said Lieutenant Ethel, mischievously. 

“Ow-oo! Ow-ootch!” screamed Judith, falling into 
fresh spasms. 

And it became necessary to give her more brandy. 
And then Miss Conyers coaxed her off into her state- 
room and made, her go to bed, and. sat with her until 
under the influence of the brandy she had taken, Judith 
fell asleep. : 

“What could have frightened her so?” inquired 
Miss Conyers as she came out into the cabin. 

“It was, as you suggested, either a dream or the 
figure of one of our convalescent wounded men, I sup- 
pose,” said young Ethel. 

And this explanation seemed so plausible that it 
was adopted by all. 

“You have very little good of your attendant, I 
fear, Miss Conyers. Since I have known her she has 
certainly been more trouble than use,” said the lieu- 
tenant. 

Britomarte laughed and answered. 

“That is because since you have known her she 
has been in circumstances to draw outall the faults of 
her character. No one is perfect. But Judith would 
bea treasure if it were not for her absurd fears— 
fears of everything—beasts, guns, an gt ay not.” 

Saying which Miss Conyers sat down to the table, 
and they finished their rubber of whist. 

Next morning, under the influence of the cheerful 
sunlight, Judith herself was half inclined to laugh at 
her own superstitious terrors of the preceding night, 
and to admitthat she might have been dreaming or 
deceived by an accidental likeness. 

But when evening came again she kept closely in 
the cabin and nothing would induce her to leave it. 

On the next afternoon, being the third day from 
the first appearance of the mysterious visitor, Miss 
Conyers left Judith engaged in tidying the cabin, 
and went up on deck to sit and read. She had not 
been there more than ten minutes when, with piercing 
shrieks and streaming hair and wild eyes, Judith came 
flying towards her and dropped at her feet, and buried 
her face in her Jap. 

“Tn the nameof Heaven, Judith, what is the matter 
now? Are you really going mad?” exclaimed Brito- 
marte. 

“It appeared to me again! 
again !” screamed the girl. 

“ What ?” 

“The ghost! It looked in at me through the 
cabin windys. It had its head tied np in a cloth 
again! anditsarmin a sling! I know it’s come to 
warn meivme death! I know it has!” 

“Judith! you will drive me out of my wits if you 


Judith, you were 


It appeared to me 





goon so. Be quiet,” said Miss Conyers, sternly. 
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“Ow-00! Ow-ootch!” screamed Judith, clasp- 
ing Britomarte firmly, and buryiog her head in ber 


lap. 

Miss Conyers beckoned a cabin boy who was passing 
by, and sent him to ask Mr. Rosenthal to come to 
her. 

And when Justin obeyed the summons, Britomarte 
pointed to Judith and said, laughing: 

“She has seen the ghost again, and is senseless and 
helpless with terror. Assist me to take her down into 
the cabin.” . 

With an impatient shrug of his shoulders, Justin 
complied with the request, And they took Judith 
down and laid her on the berth of her state-room. 

“It is worse than aseless to be dosing this girl with 
brandy. Weshal] teach her to drink. Go and bring 
me a@ glass of cold water,” said Miss Conyers. 

And when Justin brought it shemade Judithswallow 
it all. 

** What can ail the girl, Justin? Is she losing her 
reason, do you think?” impatiently inquired Brito- 
marte. 

“I think she labours under an optical illusion, 
incident upon an abnormal condition of the nervous 
system. She has an excessively nervous temperament, 
which has been severely tried in the last fortnight,” 
answered Justia. 

“Then I must try to have patience with her,” 
smiled Britomarte. 

But Judith did not get over her panic till the next 
morning, and then several days passed without a 
reappearance of the ghost or the illusion. 

At length one evening when the moon was bright, 
Miss Conyers, instead of going down to her cabin, sat 
in the stern enjoying the beauty of the night; and 
presently feeling chilly, she told Judith to go to her 
state-room and fetch a shawl. 

The girl started to obey; but the next minuto 
attered a terrific shriek. - 

Miss Conyers sprang to her feet; and there, but 
three yards from her, stood Judith, struck, statue-still, 
with terior, gazing upon—what ? 

A figure just as she had described the apparition to 
be—thin as a skeleton, pale as a spectre; and if not 
a8 tall asthe mainmast, certainly looking preterna- 
turatly tall from being so pretervaturally lean; his 
head was bound up in a white cloth, his foot tied up 
iin arag, bis arm ina sling, and himself leaning on a 
crutch ;—the ghost of that Foretop ‘Tom who had been 
drowned more than two years ago. 

An icy chill of superstitious horror, that all her will 
and intellect could not prevent, shot through the veins 
of Britomarte Conyers. 

But the next instant she had governed this feeling; 
and saying to herself, “I will find out what this 
means,” she walked straight up to the figure and laid 
ber hand on its shoulder. 

(To be continued.) 





THE CALVILLE APPLES. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF THE EMPRESS 
JOSEPHINE, 





In the first time of the Consulate, when Bonaparte 
was truly Casar, that is absolute Master in the 
State which still retained the name of republic, the 
First Consuland his wife willingly quitted Paris to 
pass a few hours at Malmaison. 

Josephine especially loved the modest country 
house, where, far from leading the empire and initia- 
ting herself into the ceremonials of court, she could 
indulge the simple tastes of the benevolent lady of a 
chateau, who banishes from her saloons all luxury and 
ostentation: still, Malmaison was a luxurious point 
which attractedall eyes, and Madame Bonaparte, not- 
withstanding her cares, saw there more courtiers 
than flowers, and was surrounded by the most ele- 
gant women and ambitious men of the time, and there 
fetes were multiplied incessantly. 

One evening, as Josephine was dining at Malmaison 
at the moment the fruit was brought in, a young man 
was admitted to pay his court to the First Consul ; 
he entered, followed by an individual about fifty years 
of age, who carried asmall table that he placed before 
Josephine, and upon which he spread a worn-out 

t. 


suaaht these ——— ee ses saant 
ted, the stranger w from a juggler et 
three pewter cups, and began to play his tricks. 

The balls multiplied under his fingers, and he made 
them rebound like hail, according to his pleasure, 
then with a breath they vanished. 

“ Madame has only to (roy said he resolutely to 
Josephine, “and she shall be served ata wish. I 
regret that madame has finished her dinner, for I 
could have presented her with some dishes which 
did not appear on ber table to-day ; the roach from 
the Mediterranean, the sardine from Royan, or those 
emai fishes thatare found in that part of the world 








where madame was born for the happiness of France. 
But madame has only to wish—desire a diamond, or a 
linnet of the woods, a ruby from the East, or one of 
the nightingales which sing in our forests.” 

The man who had thus placed hig art at Josephine’s 
service, seemed to wish that she should decide upon a 
nightingale, for he approached his earto the cup, as 
if he already heard the harmonious notes of the 
songsters of spring ; but Josephine, although she had 
always spent monstrous sums for her toilet, had a 
simple taste, and preferred a bouquet of flowers to one 
of diamonds, and asked not for a ruby or a bird, buta 
rose. 

Scarcely had she spoken when the conjurer re- 
versed his cup and showed the astonished spectators a 
rose surrounded by buds, which gracefully expanded 
and filled the apartment with their fragrant odour. 

“ 0,” cried Josephine, “you have taken the most 
beautiful rose in my conservatory ; that one I intended 
giving Bonaparte to-morrow, because it required the 
whole night to fully open.” 

“Excuse me, madame,” replied the conjurer, ‘ but 
this rose is mine, andI have the honour of offering it 
to the wife of the First Consul. I should not dare to 
touch the flowers of Madame Bonaparte, besides I 
have never placed my feet in her greenhouse.” 

Josephine sent one of her attendants to confirm 
the fact, and he returned saying that the rose des- 
tined for the First Consul was sti!] blooming upon its 
stem. 

Josephine, simple and credulous as a Creole child, 
could not recover from her astonishment ; but nothing 
seemed to perplex the wonderful man who so delighted 
her ; he drew from his pockets a number of birds, 
which came and picked the crumbs that had fallen 
from the table ; then he filleda glass with water, and 
throwing the liquid upon the floor, myriads of 
beautiful flowers were scattered around the atten- 
dants. 

When admiration was at its height, and curiosity 
was wearied rather than exhausted, Josephine took a 
sortof alms-bag that was attached to her arm-chair, 
aud which they then called a reticule, and sought for 
some pieces of gold, when the conjurer threw him- 
self at her feet. 

“* Madame,” he said, “ you can repay me a hundred 
fold for the slight amusement I have given you, but 
not with gold—one favour, madame, one favour.” 

“ What is it?” asked Josephine, who honestly be- 
lieved the man had more power than herself. 

Then he entreated her to tastesome of the fruit that 
was upon the table. 

Josephineextended her hand towards some Calville 
apples which had tempted her appetite for some 
minutes, and using the knife to cut it, with the inde- 
cision of a woman who expects a miracle, opened the 
golden fruit. 

There are some flowers, said the Latin poet, which 
bear written in their calyx the name of kings; the 
apple which Josephineheld concealed in its heart 
& petition to the First Consul. 

“Madame,” said the conjurer, “ you see at your feet 
an unfortunate creature, who bas mingled with the 
quarrels of the kings and taken up arms against the 
republic. I was beaten in the Vendée with a cockade 
which is no longer of my country, and when the party 
I served was conquered, I fled. I quitted France to 
live abroad. My country has disowned me, my name 
is erased from the list of citizens, and recorded 
among that of emigrants; one word from you, madame, 
and these precious rights will be restored to me; I 
can again become a Frenchman, and live in the midst 
of my people.’’ 

During the entreaty, Josephine curiously examined 
the fruit, the pieces of which lay upon her plate; she 
pressed with her delicate fingers the smooth and 
glossy skin, and admired the prodigy before her 
eyes—an apple that, instead of seeds, contained a 
petition. 

“‘ Monsieur,” said she to the emigrant, “ I will do 
as you desire. The First Consul shall see your peti- 
tion, and you may depend that I will do all in my 
power to have your request granted.” 

The conjurer arose, put his cupsin his pocket and 
his little table under his arm, bowed almost to the 
floor and departed. 

“ Monsieur,” then said Josephine to the young man 
who had introduced the juggler, ‘‘ you have made me 

a very pleasant evening, but this man must not 
Rags us; Bonaparte must erase his name. They grant 
this favour to persons less amusing and less useful. 
I will summon that man when I have occasion fora 
miracle.” 

Under the Directory the emigrants had returned in 
crowds. The thoughtless Barras readily supposed 
that all hatred was appeased. 

It was not so with Bonaparte, who, without being 
suspicious, was prudent, and knew well that the 
commotion had been too great, even if the new State 
remained quiet. 

They then became moresevere under the Consulate 





than under the Directory. The First Consul, it is 
true, regarded the Republicans as his most dangerous 
enemies ; but he inspected the proceedings of the 
emigrants, and those who had fought in the Vendée 
. tarried in England were doubly suspected by 

im. 

Fouché watched over the Vendée, and reported 
unceasingly to Bonaparte the most alarming accounts, 
bat this did not prevent the infernal intrigue from 
breaking out some time after. 

It isknown that Bonaparte's first movement was 
to accuse the Republicans of this plot, while Fouché, 
who saw in everything that troubled France the un- 
derhand dealings of the English, did not hesitate to 
accuse the Royalist party. 

At eleven o'clock in the evening the First Consul 
left the opera, and arrived a little before midnight, 
noiselessly and almost alone, at Malinaison. 

Upon hearing that Josephine had retired to rest, he 
entered her chamber, but finding her asleep passed 
into his own apartment. 

“ Madame requested me to awaken her as soon as 
the First Consul arrived,” said a waiting-maid who 
had dared to follow him. 

* Do not do it,” he replied; “ let her rest. I wish to 
be alone.” 

And he lay downupon theiron camp bed which 
had served him in his already numerous campaigns, 
and which, like all that belonged to him, has become 
historical. 

The following day at six o'clock in the morning, 
Bonaparte breakfasted standing in the dining-hall of 
Malmaison, while the carriage which was to convey 
him to Paris, was waiting in the court of the chateau, 
when Josephine entered. She ran to him, kissed his 
forehead, and taking his hand said : 

“ Would you go without seeing me ?” 

“What didst thou do yesterday, Josephine ?” 
asked Bonaparte ; “ how didst thouspend the day ? 
Who came to see thee ?” 

“ T was very much amused ; if thou wilt dine with 
me to-day, I will give thee a surprise that will de- 
light thee. Now I think of it,” said she, drawing 
from her bosom a paper which she unfolded, “ strike 
out this name from the emigrant list; thou wilt do 
me @ favour ; besides, I have promised !” 

“ A Chouan !” cried Bonaparte, passionately, as he 
read the petition ; “‘ George Marec, one of the adhe- 
rents of Charette and Larochejaquelin! One of those 
who for eighteen months followed the armies of tho 
Republic, to kill the isolated soldiers, to despatch the 
dying upon the battle-field—Marec, Marec—a man 
who stealthily landed on our shores, whom Pitt 
doubtless charged. Fox, M. Fox, my friend, wrote 
to me himself to distrust such miserable creatures. 
And how did you know this man? Where have you 
seen him? Why did youinterest yourself in him? 
Speak, madame, speak !” 

At this burst of anger, Josephine was agitated and 
abashed, and began to weep. 

“Come,” said Bonaparte, ‘‘do not weep, but angwer 
me; undoubtedly, thou didst not know the man ; they 
impose upon thy goodness. The traitors thought 
that this request presented from thy hand could 
not fail to be granted, and then they would kave pro- 
ceeded boldly to Paris, and perpetrated crimes almost 
under our eyes. Fouché was right; these people 
never change.” 

And thus speaking, Bonaparte tonk his wife's 
arm in his, and began to walk with her in the 
dining-hall, unmindful of his unfinished breakfast. 

“T do not know him,” said Josephine’; “do not 
be angry, Bonaparte; destroy the petition; say 
no more about it. If thou knewest how he came to 
me——" 

“That is just what I wish to know,” said Bona- 
parte. Then Josephine related how M.N.—had in- 
troduced into her house a conjurer, just as she had 
dined, andthe wonderful tricks with which he had 
astounded her. Even this petition, which Bonaparte 
held in his hand, was something wonderful; it ap- 
peared to have grown in the fruit, orat least to have 
been placed there by a supernatural power. 

“ And to whom dost thou openthe door of thy 
house?” said the First Consul; “to jugglers, to 
buffoons, who, not expecting to deceive the husband, 
seek to delude and fascinate the wife? ‘Thou art a 
child, Josephine; some tricks have duped you ; thou 
hast seen the conjurer’s pocket, and believed in what 
came out of it. And he then approached a sideboard, 
and took one of the apples from tho basket. 

“ Here,” said Josephine, I found the petition in 
an apple like that. Thou knowest how I love the 
Calvilles ; they are served to mo each day, and it was 
chance that guided my choice.” 

Bonaparte shrugged his shoulders, and taking « 
knife opened the apple. The same miracle again 
appeared, a petition was found concealed in the 
heart. 

“In two of them,” said Bonaparte taking a se- 
‘cond, which he opened and found a third petition 
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All the fruits were then opened; and all enclosed 
the same miracle. Then Napoleon showed Jose- 
phine by what skilful contrivance they had taken the 
seeds from the apples, and put in their place a care- 
fully folled paper. “ This man’s plan could not fail,” 
said he; “he arranged it so that thon - shouldst 
choose according to thy taste; it was in agreement 
with the fruiterer, whofrom this moment never shall 
serve thee again; and as for the conjurer, I will 
summon Fouché, and——” 

* Ah, Bonaparte, I entreat thee,” cried Josephine, 
“ that they may not come here to seize him, Let not 
the inviolability of my house be disregarded.” 

“*Ts he here then ?” 

“No, that he is not, but he will return here again ; 
I had hoped that this evening thou wouldst be 
amused with him.” 

* Fouché will find him, uever fear ; thy houseshall 
not be injured; but this dangerous man shall not plot 
as he pleases.” 

Chen, without wishing to hear more from Jose- 
phiue, he embraced her, pushed away with his foot 
the pieces of apple, and the petitions which were 
sattered upon the floor; hastened to his car- 
iage, which awaited him, surrounded by the con- 
sular guard, and departed for Paris, 

It would be impossible to describe Josephine's 
sorrow, who already be.an to merit the name of the 
good empress, which was afterwards given her. 

She was notexactly interested in that man, but the 
thought that she would be the cause of his im- 
prisonment, and perhaps of his death, was insuppor- 
table to her. 

She ordered Georges Marec to be sought for through- 
out the neighbourhood of Malmaison. She was very 
alxious, asking advice of the people that surrounded 
her, wishing at first to give some gold to him, and 
then to one of her attendants who should accompany 
him as far as the frontier. 

They sought Limin vain, M.N—, who had intro- 
duced Marec, had left Malmaison, and had not re- 
turned. 

Finally, the dinner hour arrived, but Josephine, 
engrossed with one thought, could touch nothing. 

When the fruit was brought in, the folding door 
opened, and Georges Marec appeared with his little 
table, his ebeny stick, and his juggler’s pocket. 

“ Ah,” cried Josephine, “ fly, or you are lost; you 
are a Chouan ; you have massacred the French sol- 


diers ; you deserve death. My house can no longer 
shelter you, fly.” 

Ihe conjurer looked at Josephine with a mild, 
tranquil air, and begging her only to grant him a quar- 
ter of an hour, he placed his table and drew out his 
cups from his pocket. 


This time he did not propose diamonds or rubies, or 
cause a shower of flowers to fall upon them from the 
ceiling, it was little foot-soldiers and Lorsemen which 
came from his cups. 

“Tere are,” said he, “ the Austrians, the Prussians, 
and the Russians displayed upon the plains. See their 
battalions, their squadrons, their divisions. Look at 
Melas their leader, upon a white horse, at Suwarrow 
upon a black horse, their great captain Suwarrow, 
who has promised his patron saint Nicholas to: give 
him all the guns of the French soldiers. Look, now, 
atthe Freach army; see General Bonaparte. He 
looks upon his enemies; he extends his hand, and 
every one knocks against each other and a battle en- 
sues. Do you hear the noise of the cannon and the 
trumpet? Do you see the tri-coloured flag which 
moves onward towards the general’s enemies, which 
threatens them, which overtakes them! Long live 
the reputlic! long live General Bonaparte! the vic- 
tory is ours!” 

And bya master-picce of skill and mechanism, the 
battalions uf soldiers seemed to come from the jug- 
gler’s cups and range themselves upon the table, 
where they went through the manceuvres with which 
Georges Marec had deafened Josephine’s ears. 

When the battle was gained, conquerors and con- 
quered entered the pocket, while the conjurer de- 
clared that hewould show to the august wife of the 
First Consul still more astonishiug things. 

Mourad Bey, the Mamelukes, Kelber, Junot, Des- 
saix, the battle of the Pyramids, and in short the 
campaign of Egypt. 

“In the name of Heaven, take this gold,” said 
Josephine, for the danger which she knew threatened 
this man prevented her from enjoying the singular 
spectacle, ‘* take this gold and go away.” 

“Will you grant me a last favour?” said the 
conjurer, putting in his pocket the campaign of 
Egypt. ‘ Deign, madame, to open one more Calville 
apple.” 

p ee hastily didas he requested, and found 
the following letter : 

“ MapaME,—I bring the proof to the First Consul 
that the Marec who has had the houour of appearing 
before you and of asking a favour of you, is not the 
murderer and assassin who merits the utmost severity 





of the law; he whom you have patronized. is, an 
honest man, who, it is true, was in the expedition of 
Quiberon, but was loyally defeated and banished after 
the defeat of the royalists; he did not emigrate to 
England, but to Germany, from whence he brought 
the puppets which have amused you. The other 
Marec is not named Georges, but Yves, and he is still 
in England, where every step is watched. Iam happy, 
madame, to announce to you that your protégé is 
crossed off from the list of emigrants. 
“T have the honour, madame, &c., 
“TI. Foucne.” 


“Well and good,” said Josephine, with a sigh of 
relief. ‘Monsieur, let us see the campaign of 
Egypt.” 

Georges Marec had indeed passed two years in 
perenne 4 where he had juggled in order to gain a 
iving. 

On his return to France he gave up his tricks, with- 
out precisely relinquishing his first calling. 

The influence of the empress obtained for him a 
situation in the fournitures. E.G 





EVA ASHLEY. 
a oe 
CHAPTER LV. 


ANOTHER REVELATION. 


Frank had brought a small, beautifully mcunted 
gun, together with a game-bag and shot-pouch, asa 
present for Maitland, and as the carriage drove through 
the grounds around Arden Place, he anxiously 
watched for the boy, intending to join him, and leave 
his two companions to seek the interview with Ashley, 
which they had intimated must be private. 

Just before the windings of the road brought the 
house iu sight, a whoop resounded through the wood- 
land as wild and shrill as an Indian yell, and the next 
moment Maitland sprang from the shelter of a clump 
of young trees, crying out: 

“ Frank, Frank, is that you? 
my gun?” 

The carriage was stopped, and the young man 
stepped out with the coveted prize in his hand, after 
saying to his companions: 

“T shall join you in time to return to Ashurst; at 
present, my appearance would only exasperate my 
uncle.” 

The vehicle drove on, and the ecstaticrapture of the 
lad in his new possessions for a few moments held 
Frank silent, but the impatience of the lover soon 
found words. 

“There, my little man, that will do for the present; 
and now, if you really prize my gift so much, repay 
me for it by telling me all about Evelyn. What has 
happened to her since I left ?” 

“ Not much. 
lock-up, but I found a way to get to her and give her 
your note. I steal up to her door every day when 
nobody's about. and she seems to be in better spirits, 
though she is very anxious about your return. Yes~- 
terday she poked a letter under the door that she said 
I must give you the minute I saw you after you came 

ok.” 

“ Quick, quick—give it to me this instant.” 

Maitland thrust his hand in his pocket, and then 
said, with a crestfallen expression : 

* I’m blessed. if I don’t believe I’ve lost it!” 

“ You careless boy! If you have,I will take the gua 
from you at once, and you shall not have it back for a 
month. Find that letter instantly, you unfaithful 
messenger.” 

In the prospect of losing his highly-prized gun, 
Maitland bestirred himself, and hastened to examine 
every pocket in his clothing, but without any satis- 
factory result. The letter was in none of them. 

Curbing his desire to take him in hand and admin- 
ister a good shaking to him, Frank said: 

“ Where have you been since the letter came into 

our possession? You must have dropped it.” 

“I’ve been everywhere, for it was given to me yes- 
terday. Let me see—oh, yes, I remember now; I was 
afraid I might lose it, and I put it under the lining of 


Have you brought 


my cap. 

Frank snatched the battered, ill-used chapeau from 
his head, and nearly tore the lining out in his eager 
search for the promised missive. 

Crashed aad soiled, but still most precious, Frank 
at last drew it forth, and was turning away to read it 
in solitade, when Maitland said : 

“The things are mive now, Frank, and I may do 
as I please with them?” 

“ Yes, yes, you have bravely won them, but don’t 
go far from me, and, above all, don’t shoot any person 
with your pew gun.” 

“Oh, ['ll stay here till you come back. | I'll: pro- 
mise not to fire until you show me how to manage 
it.” 


You know she was sent back to her |! 





Satisfied with this assurance, Frank leaned against 
a large tree just out of sight of the lad, and hurriedly 
opened Evelyn's letter. 

It ran thus : 

“T have persuaded Maitland to bring me pencil and 
paper, that I may write to you what is so strange 
to myself, that if Jane had not again and again 're- 
iterated the story, I could not have given credence 
to it. 

“ Frank, I am absolved from all duty to Mr. Ash- 
ley ina most extraordinary manner, for Jane most 
solemnly asseverates that he is not my father. Thisis 
the story she tells. 

“The daughter of Mr. Ashley’s second wife, who, 
you know, was the heiress to this estate, died in her 
infancy, and I was taken in ber place from the house 
of Jane’s sister, where I had been left to be taken 
care of. 

“© From the account of my nurse, it seems that I 
had been adopted by a lady who died in France; 
after that event, the lady’s husband placed me with 
Madame Tompkins, and never returned to claim me 
again. 

“Tt is singular that I should bear the Ashley mark 
upon my arm if I am not of that raeé; but I can no 
longer doubt that I have no claim on the name and 
fortune hitherto considered mine. 

“‘ Nameless, homeless, fortuneless, I do not expect 
you to marry me now, Frank; but you must be my 
friend, and rescue me and the poor creature who is 
shut up with me from this dreadful captivity, and en- 
able us to tell our story where it will be believed and 
acted on. 

“ Come to me as soon as you can, or if that is im- 
possible, send a reply by Maitland, that I may know 
what can be done. 

“ Every.” 


Frank read these lines over and over in a state of 
complete bewilderment, but he could make nothing 
more out of them than the plain facts stated, and at 
length, thrusting them in his pocket and returning to 
Maitland, abruptly asked : 

‘*Can you bring me within speech of Evelyn, Mait- 
land ?” 

The boy shook his head. 

“ If you will, I will give you the pony you liked so 
much at As!urst.” 

“Oh, that will be as jolly as the gun! Let me 
see—old Hagar goes to the tower three times every 
day, but she ain’t fond of staying there loug, and | 
manage to get up between times, b might get you in 
speaking distance of Evy, if I wasu't afraid of after- 
claps. If the governor found me out, he’d be mad 
enough to shut me up, too, and you know that would 
kill me outright.” 

“If he shuts you,up I will get you out, and take 
you to Ashurst to live with Evelyn and meafter we 
are married.” ; 

“ Well, you’re a man of your, word, Frank, and I 
don’t mind risking something for you and Evy. We 
may get in without being seen, and, at all events, there’s 
nothing like trying. Come on.” 

The tower stood at the northern angle of the build- 
ing, and the family apartments were on the southern 
side. 

A thick shrubbery of evergreens ‘grew close to its 
walls, and uoder their friendly cover Wentworth and 
his young companion gained tlhe dilapidated structure 
without observation. 

The key, as usual, stood in the outer door; and they 
made their way into the lower room, in which was 
stowed away broken furniture, dilapidated spinning 
wheels, and ‘an old loom, which filled: up nearly the 
whol space, leaving narrow pathway on one side to 
the foot of the staircase. 

The two intruders lightly aseended the creaking 
stairs, and when they reached the narrow plat- 
form at. which they terminated, Maitland applied 
= Seer to the key-hole, and in a shrill whisper 
said: ’ 

“Come here, Evy; I’ve got something to'tell you, 
and so has somebody else.” 

In the next instant Evelyn's voice was heard speak- 
ing on the other side of the door: 

“ How did you get here.at this hour, Maitland? and 
what have you to tell me? Oh! if anyone should 
baveseen you.” 

‘* Phere’s no danger of that, for nobody comes here: 
but old Hagar, and she’s hovering over the fire'this 
cold day. I say, Evy,don't you goand squsl! out, nor 
do anything else foolish if I tell you that i ats here by 
myself. Somebody else would come with me, and 
he's trying to push me away now that he may speak 
to you.” 

‘“‘Frank—dear Frank, are'you indeed so near me?” 
she asked in trembling toues. © 

* Yes, Evelyn, darling, | am hére'in -proprié per- 
sona, and I have come back to reseué you even at the’ 
risk of my life. Now, Maitland, if you will only go 
dowa and keep watch half an hour at the lower door 
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that ne one may surprise us, I will give you a saddle 
and bridle with your pony.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed the delighted lad, preparing to 
dash down the staircase. “ If 1 see old Hagar coming, 
I'll give a whistle inside the door, and she’s so lame, 
you'll have time enough to get dowmstairs and hide 
yourself among the traps there ore she comes in. 
I’m in for it mow, and I mean to see youand Evy 
out of this. serape.” 

When he was fairly gone, Wentworth spoke to his 
imprisoned love. 

“‘T have read your letter, Evelyn, and I do not 
know what $0 make of it. Is Jane pre to swear 
before a magistrate that you are not the daughter of 
my unele?” 

“* She ig, ind anxious to do so ; but—I do not wish 
her to proclaim what he did in such a manner as to 
injure him. Ob, Frank, in spite of all his harshness 
towards me, L have a tender feeling of regard for him, 
and Leannot willingly become the means of bringing 
punishment’on.the man I have been taught to regard 
as my father.” 

“ My dear lo yitexpected nothing less from your 

't. Lmlgo’wish to save the name of my 
3; but in what way are we to do 
we take our fate into our on 
‘Sut. our original intention to elope 
unity? Speak, my love, shall 


lave you reflected that! am now a 

with little hope of ever discovering 

: ! Release me from this dreadful 
imprisonment, Ieentreat yous but beyond that I have 

no right to» a, eee oe can I eonsent 
to accept : you would make for my sake.” 

“T shall make none, Evelyn, believe me. Bessie 
is betrothed to y the full consent of those 
most deeply interested in her, and I am consequently 
the heir of my father. That codicil Minny pro- 
duced I know #s worthless, and the estate is mine. 
But it will be va ss tome unless you consent to 
share it with mes Do you think that I could see you 
cast upon the cokj world, with no means of living— 
uo shelter for yourself. and the old woman who has 
been faithful to you from yourinfaney ?” 

Jane, who seemed to have drawn near the door, 
here broke in : 

“ You are very right, Mr. Wentworth, and my young 
lady is fuil of romantic. notions. that she'll soon find 
she mustigive up. You only find the way to get us 
out of this den, and I promise that she shal] agree to 
whatever you think best, when the right time 
comes.” 

“ Thatistalkingsensibly, Jane, andI leavemy cause 
in your hands. [shall lose no time in rescuing you, 
you may be sure. After nightfall I willcome hither 
iu a carriage, which I will conceal in the woodland 
while I come hither. .I will get here about the time 
the old woman comes with your supper, seize, gag, 
and lock her upin your place. It will be easy enough 
then to effect our escape.” 

“T understand, Mr. Frank, and I am quite ready to 
go with | young lady. Iam stronger than I have 
been, and I am sure I should be no hindrance to you.” 

“ That is well. Do you consent to this arrange- 
ment, Evelyn? Remember, you owe nothing to 
Mr. Ashley, and to me you have plighted your 
troth.” 

* Speak the truth, Miss Evelyn, for you know your 
heart iswith him,” insisted Jane. 

“ Yes—I know — that—and—and—I suppose 1 
must follow it. -If yousucceed in your plan, Frank, 
I shall be ready to go with you; but pray leave me 
now; I tremble every moment lest you may be dis- 
covered,” 

‘ Farewell then till night. Beforeanother day dawns 
I will rescue yon and bear you away to happiness, 
my own precious one.” 

A shrill whistle sounded below, and Wentworth 
rushed down the stairs to encounter Maitland at the 
foot laughing in great glee. 

“‘ Time’s up—thonght you'd never come if I left you 
alone, soI whistled, but old Hage ain’t coming yet 
as I know of.” 

‘Lam too happy to scold you for giving Evelyn 
such afright, and I was just leaving when you sum- 
moned me. Besure and be silent about my visit to 
this place, Maitland.” 

“Do you think this child is born idiot, Frank, 
to go and:tell on himself what would be sure to bring 
him in a scrape? Oh no, I thank you, Mr. Emerald 
Green.” 

Wentworth smiled, and rewarded his sharpness by 
taking “him into his confidence and enlisting him in 
his service for the evening. 

‘I’ very well you told me aboutit,” he replied, 
“for Hagar takes ber grandson with her every night 
to watch; at the door while she goes in; I can take 
eare of him for you, so be shan’t be in the way.” 

“ So much tlie better; Ishall rely on you.” 

They skirted the main building and separated be- 





fore they came in sight of the entrance. When 
Wentworth entered he saw his aunt standing near 
the door of the room in which Mr. Ashley usually 
sat ; her face was white and scared, and he at once 
comprehended that she had been listening to what 
was passing within. 

Sie turned to him as she heard his step, and 
gasped : 

* Oh, Frank ! something dreadful is going on in 
there. 1 heard Leon's voice raised to such a furious 
pitch that I ran in to him, buthe ordered me out be- 
fore those strangers, and commanded me not to come 
near him while his visitors stayed. What can it bo— 
what can it be that excites him to such @ degree !” 

“T do not think those gentlemen had anything to 
tell my uncle that can seriously affect you, Aunt 
Augusta, so you may compose yourself on that score. 
I knew that the revelation they came to make con- 
cerning Bessie would excite my uncle fearfully, so I 
kept out of the way till it was made.” 

“What of Bessie? Has she returned home ?” 

“Oh, yes—I brought her back last night. I cannot 
— now, but Bessie has declared and gained her 
independence. Neither you nor Mr. Ashley will be 
trombled much more with her affairs.” 

Augusta looked bewildered, But at that moment 
the-door near which they stood was thrown open 
with acrash, and Mr. Ashley came rushing out with 
unwonted speed for him ; suddenly ng his 
nephew, he turned his angry face towards him and 
cried out : 

“ $o-o—you have come hither withthe bearers of 
this pretty story, which I shall take pains to prove 
utterly false! Come in, sir, and tell me if you credit 
the infamy they would fix upon me.” 

As Wentworth stepped forward to enter'the room, 
Augusta did the same; but he furiously:turned on 
her : ‘ 

“Go away, madam! Whatare you prowling around 
here for, I should liketo know. Go back where you 
belong.” 

Without venturing to reply his wife retreated at 
once, though she was evidently in a state of 
feverish excitement as to what was passing so near 
her. 

So soon as Wentworth entered the apartment in 
which Hunater and Martin were, Lis uncle slammed 
the door violently behind him, and threw himself 
panting u his chair. 

Hunter hastened to say: 

‘I have not yet revealed my convictions on this 
affair to your nephew, Mr. Ashley. I considered it 
but justice to you to refrain from doing so till I had 
gained a confirmation of them from yourself.” 

Ashley uttered a tremendous oath, and thundered : 

“ That confirmation you will never get from me, 
but you are welcome to tell him if you see fit to do 
so! Or perhaps you will permit me to state the case 
to him in my own way.” 

“If such is your wish, of course I consent,” was 
the courteous reply. 

With a sarcastic smile, Ashley turned to the expec- 
tant young man, and said: 

“These gentlemen have kindly come hither to 
smoothe away all obstacles in the way of your union 
with your cousin Evelyn. In order to do that they 
are prepared toshow that she is not the heiress of 
Arden, but the daughter of my first wife. By what 
sortof hocus poeus they expect to prove this I am ata 
loss to imagine.” 

Frank looked from one to anotlier in perplexity, and 
Hunter quietly said: 

“It may cost me a journey to France to prove that 
the young girl known as Evelyn Ashley is the daugh- 
terof my cousin; but I shall make it as expeditiously 
as possible, seek out the woman with whom she was 
left, and return here with such proofs of the facts I 
have. stated as must convince the most sceptical.” 

Ashley glared on him, and with a curling lip 
replied: 

“Go, then, upon your fruitless errand. I deny the 
crime of which you would accuse me. Evelyn is the 
heiress to the Arden estate, and I shall maintain her 
right to her inheritance.” 

A new light began to dawn on Wentworth, and al- 
most trembling with excitement, he turned to Hunter 
and said: 

“ For heaven's sake, explain what you both mean; 
for I seem trembling on the verge ofa discovery which 
is of the last importance to me.” 

Huuter rapidly gave him an outline of the facts, 
and the suspicions arising from them, which he 
had just laid before his uncle with so disappointing a 
result. 

Combining these with what Evelyn's letter revealed 
to him, Frank had not a doubt in his own mind that 
she was thechild referred to ; but his experience of his 
uncle’s violent and unreasonable temper had taught 
him caution in his dealings with him, and he resisted 
the first impulse to draw forth the letter and place it 
in Hunter's hands. 





By thus conclusively proving what that gentleman 
sought to establish, he would again place Evelyn in 
the position she held before, and possibly cause her to 
shrink at the last moment from keeping her word to 
himself. 

Frank also felt convinced that if Ashley became 
aware of what Evelyn knew with regard to her- 
self, he woukl place her in.a more stringent confine- 
a and render it impossible for him to gain access 

er, 

He reflected a few moments, and then asked : 

“ Uncle, will it not be best. to place my cousin Eve- 
lyn in her true position, and carry out the will of 
my grandfather by uniting the two heirs to his 
estate? Since Bessie is now out of the question 
as my wife, for she is betrothed to Delancey, the 
best thing you can do is to consent to give Evelyn 
to me.” 

While Wentworth thus spoke, the changes in Ash- 
ley’s face were frightful, and the lookers on’ were ap- 
her ad that he would fall down in a fit. 

truggling to articulate, he shrieked : 

“ How dare you refer to that beggarly Delancey in 
my presence! Regardless of trath, you three have 
come here to cajole me with the stery you have so 
eleverly concocted among you. Ifyouexpect me to 
believe such trash you are greatly/mistaken. Mrs. 
Ashley claims Bessie for her d + forsooth, that 
she. may give her to the nextiheir to the Arden 
estate, when Evelyn’s claims: are once set aside. 
Then you come in, affectirg to believe the tale so 
cleverly devised among you, and coolly ask me to 
confirm the will.of my father by giving you the hand 
of the grandchild you assert to be his lawful heir.” 

Having uttered this he threw himself back upon 
his chair, and poured out a glass of brandy, 
which of late he would have constantly on a table 
near him, and drank it off without diluting it with a 
drop of water. 

The three gentlemen exchanged glances, and Hun- 
ter arose, as he said: 

“Thad a faint hope that this interview would end 
differently, Ashley. I recalled our early intimacy, 
and the recollection of some good impulses which as a 
young man you possessed, induced me to believe that 
all sense of justice and humanity were not- dead 
within you. Your conduct this morning has con- 
vinced me of the contrary, and I now declare war to 
the knife against you. I will not strip you of the 
wealth you illegally enjoy, but I will prove your 
villanous actions before the world, and men siiall 
know all your baseness.” 

The black eyes of Ashley flashed a look ef hatred 
and defiance upon the speaker, and'he recklessly re- 

lied : 
' “Do your worst. By the time you get back from 
your Quixotic voyage, I shall be where all the accusa- 
tions that can be broughtagainst me will have no 
power to harm me, even if you could prove them ; but 
that. I defy you to do,” 

‘We shall see,” replied Hunter, bowing haughtily. 
“Tf you refer to your speedy appearaace before a 
higher tribunal to answer for the deeds done in the 
flesh, I think the best preparation you can make for the 
great change will be to right the wrong you have 
been guilty of, when the power to do so is placed in 
your hands.” 

“TI can dispense with any further lecturing from 
you, Mr. Hunter.” 

The visitors, finding that nothing was to be gained 
by prolonging the interview, moved towards the door. 
As Frank passed him, Ashley called ont : 

“T advise you not to show your face here again, 
Mr. Francis Wentworth. From this day you are to 
consider my doors closed against you. As to Evelyn, 
I will lay her iu her grave sooner than give her to 
you for your wife.” 

Wentworth made no reply, but he congratulated 
himself on the prudence with which he had acted in 
withholding what he knew from his uncle. When 
they were again in the carriage and on the way to 
Ashurst, Captain Martin said : 

‘“‘ The hard-hearted obstinacy of that man is beyond 
belief ; but no one will be troubled with his opposition 
long. Death is in his face now, and the deep 
draughts of liquid fire he constantly imbibes will take 
a very little while to do his business effectually.” 

“ The sooner the better for all connected with him,” 
replied Hunter ; “ for if death does not come to the 
rescue, Ashley’s violence will compel me to bring 
public disgrace upon him. I once liked hin—sought 
his company ; but now I can feel only loathing and 
contempt towards him. It will be a journey to 
France ; but I will make it without delay, and return 
here to sce justice done on such a miscreant as 
Ashley has proved himself in every relation of 
life.” 

Wentworth had by this time regained composure 
enoug!) to reflect on the best course for him to pur- 
sue. He now spoke : 

“ What will you say, Mr. Hunter, when I tell you 
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that I have the proof you seek in my pocket now ?— | 
that a journey will be quite unnecessary.” 

His companions stared at him in surprise, and 
Hunter asked: . 

“Why, in Heaven's name, did you not produce it 
just now? We might then have dictated terms to 
Leon Ashley.” 

Frank shook his head. 

“ You donot know my uncle as well as I do, or 
you would be more wary than that. He never listens 
to anything that conflicts with his own arbitrary 
will, and if I bad betrayed to him that I had opened 
acommunication with Evelyn, he would bave re- 
sorted to such severe measures with her that I should 
even have trembled fer hersafety. Besides, I do not 
wish her to suspect that she is really Mr. Ashley's 
daughter till her fate is beyond question, and she is 
bound irrevocably to me. She has such high ideas of 
duty, and in spite of his cruel treatment, so strong an 
attachment to my uncle, that she would be capable 
of refusing to go with me if it were proved to her that 
she stood in that relation to him.” 

“Then the young lady herself has made some dis- 
covery affecting her position ? Excuse me, Mr. Went- 
worth, but I do not consider you very lucid in your 
explanations.” 

“ My head is not as clear as it might be; the as- 
tounding revelations I have heard to-day have slightly 
bewildered it. But pray read this letter sent to me by 
Miss Ashley, and you will comprehend my meaning. 
Her purse, Jane, can furnish all the evidence necessary 
to prove that Evelyn is the child left with her sister by 
Mr. Allen.” 

After glancing over the letter, Hunter passed it to 
Martin and said : 

“T inquired for this woman, and asked to have her 
confronted with me this morning; but Ashley de- 
clared that she was in a dying condition, and had not 
spoken a rational word for weeks. I did not then in- 
sist on seeing ber and judging of her condition myself, 
because I had no authority to do so; but I was resolved 
to return there with a warrant demanding the person 
of the woman, and ascertain what her condition 
actually is.” 

““Wecan manage better than that. Jane has been 
ill, I know, ever since she came to Arden, but since 
Evelyn bas been shut up in the same room with her, 
her good nursing must have restored her, for she spoke 
to me to-day when I made my way to the door of the 
tower, and declared herself strong enough to effect her 
escape with her young mistress. With Maitland’s 
assistance, I am certain that 1 can release them. I 
will make arrangements to send the old woman on to 
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Ashurst, while I go with Evelyn before her absence is 
discovered. Till she is actually my wife, I shall 
leave her in ignorance of what you have told me to- 
day.” 

“Bravo! my lad; you are good at planning,” said 
Martin,“ if you only prove as good at executing, all 
will be well; but if that madcap boy who salated us 
with such ayell this morning is your ally, I am afraid 
he will prove rather a dangerous one.” 

“Oh! I have brought up Maitland, and he has too 
little love for his father to betray me. I must marry 
Evelyn within the next four days, or the estate of my 
grandfather may pass into other hands to be devoted 
to charitable purposes.” 

“Th, what’s that? (CC “ld so sensiblea man as 
Squire Ashley have made .ach a provision as that? 
There is no time to be lost, sure enough, and the 
young lady must be kept in the dark for her own 
good till it is too late to give any weight to her 
father’s claims upon her.” 

“Such is my view, and that is one reason why I 
withheld the proof of Mr. Hunter's accusation from 
my uncle.” 

Hunter now spoke: 

“You have acted with discretion, Mr. Wentworth, 
and I feel the certainty that in you poor Eva’s child 
will find the protector she so greatly needs. In 
your union with her, and that of Miss Wilde with 
the heir of the Arden estate, all necessity for a public 
exposure of the double crime which bas been com- 
mitted may be avoided. Furious as Ashley is in the 
prospect of such a denouement, it is the only one in 
which he can find safety.” 

“Then Delancey is really the heir whose existence 
my uncle has tried to ignore. How is it that the es- 
tate goes to another name ?” 

“His father took that of Delancey for money be- 
queathed on that condition, but my young friend will 
resume his family name when he takes possession of 
his inheritance,” explained Captain Martin. 

The remainder of the drive was taken up in ar- 
ranging the details of the proposed elopement. It was 
settled that Hunter should accompany Wentworth, 
and remain in charge of the carriage, while Frank 
went on foot to the tower, and brought the rescued 
captives to the place of rendezvous. 

When they gained the cross roads Bessie would 
meet them there, and taking the place of Jane in 
the carriage, send the woman on to recruit her ex- 
hausted strength in the quiet and repose of Ashurst, 
while Bessie accompanied the lovers in their flight. 

When the result of the drive to Arden Place was 








made known to Bessie, she eagerly entered into the 


plan proposed, aud Delancey so earnestly requested 
to be included in the party that he gained his point. 

The border line was but twelve miles from Ashurst, 
and the old man who officiated there as Hymen's 
delegate, was known always to be in readiness at 
the shortest notice, and at any hour, to perform his 
devoir. 

Frank insisted that they could reach their destina- 
tion by ten o'clock, and be again at Ashurst by mid- 
night. There, in her own home, protected by her 
husband, Evelyn should learn who she really was, 
and on the following day make such overtures of re- 
conciliation to her father as she deemed most likely to 
8 

Bessie seized an opportunity to go up to her mother 
and explain to her what had that morning happened. 
When Mrs, Ashley learned how providentially things 
had turned out, she wept bitterly, and with deep emo- 
tion said : 

“God has been far better to “me than I de- 
served. Bessie, I must prove to you that my peni- 
tence is sincere, by confessing to you a sin that 
I might now conceal with impunity. Open my desk, 
and give me the two folded papers you will find 
there.” 

ag obeyed, and her mother held them up and 
said : 

“ This is the codicil and its copy. They are forge- 
ries, Bessie, made by me in my mad desire to force 
you into Frank’s arms. Thank God that I did not 
succeed, for I now know that. you would both have 
been miserable. Burn them ; let me see them consumed 
to ashes as soon as may be.” 

“Oh, Minny!" exclaimed tie appalled girl, “how 
dared you do such a thing as this ?” 

“Oh ! child, child, I would have done anything to 
save you from the fate I dreaded for you; but God has 
mercifully brought good out ofevil. The sin is bit- 
terly repented of, Bessie, and Christ himself has said, 
‘though your sins be as scarlet, they shall be made 
white as snow.’ I have atoned for my evil actions as 
far as lies in my power, and now, my pure darling, 
pray for me that I may be made whole.” 

Bessie was too much overcome by this unexpected 
confession to return very soon to her guests. She 
shut herself up in her own room till dinner was an- 
nounced, and then, with some effort, smoothed from 
her brow the cloud of humiliation that rested en it 
through ber mother’s wrong-doing. 

“ Deliver us from temptation” was ths prayer upon 
her lips when she again went in to Mrs. Ashley, and 
gave her the kiss of reconciliation and forgiveness 

(To be continued) 
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STANLEY LOCKWOOD. 
By W. E. Cuapwick. 

—————_—_—_— 
CHAPTER IV. 

Hail, old patrician trees, so great and good; 

Hail, ye plebeian underwood, 

Where the poetic birds rejoice, 

And for their quiet nests and plenteous food 

Pay with their grateful voice. Cowley. 

No fairer, richer picture of country life could be 
drawn than from the extensive, well-cultivated 
estate of Mr. Hasselton. Far as the eye could reach 
his magnificent corn ficlds waved in golden splendour 
in the undulating gale. 

The house was situated on a gradual eminence, 
which was thickly wooded with magnificent oaks, 
and was, in consequence, known by the name of 
Oak Tree Hill. 

It was also called Hasselton Place by those familiar 
with the name of its munificent master. Occupying 
60 commanding a site with its broad spreading wings 
and lofty piazza that extended the whole length of 
the building, it was a kind of landmark to the 
traveller who might be journeying through the pine 
woods that girdled the boundaries of his domain. 
At night, when its myriad windows reflected the 
hospitable radiance glowing within, it resembled 
a lighthouse flashing its beacon lustre in the 
eye of the stranger perchance in danger of being 
lost in that unfrequented sea of verdure; for we 
are speaking of a time when railroads were un- 
known, and many parts of England that are now 
within a day's journey of the metropolis were, 
in the imagination of Londoners, as remote as 
the regions beyond the Caucasus. 

At some distance from tlie house was a cluster of 
neat cottages where the gardeners, gamekeepers, and 
other out-door servants lived rent free, and to each 
of these dwellings was allotted. a small piece of 
ground, which was considered as much the property 
of the occupier as the fields around were the property 
of the master. 

The estate was Mr. Hasselton’s patrimonial in- 
heritance, and his wife had also inherited a large 
fortune from an uncle who wasa West India planter, 
but being an Englishman by birth, and having no 
family, he sold his property in Jamaica, and came to 
finish his days in England, where he died in a few 
years, leaving all his wealth to his favourite niece, 
Eliza, now Mrs. Hasselton. 

He had brought with him a little orphan girl, a 
toulatto, who had been adopted by his deceased wile, 
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and also a favourite negro, named Muza, to whom he 
had given his freedom, and these two persons now 
formed a part of Mr. Hasselton’s domestic establish- 
ment. 

It was a lovely summer evening, and the windows 
of Hasselton Place were all opened to admit the 
balmy air that flowed in redolent with a thousand 
perfumes exhaled from the wreathiung vines and 
flowering shrubs. 

The lovely mistress of this charming spot had 
beautified it with all the wealth of Flora and all the 
wild garlands of the forest. 

Everything seemed to flourish under her gentle 
care, everything took root and grew in her genial 
soil. 

The very airof heaven seemed to love her, forit 
always stole in blandly and fragrantly, even on the 
sultriest days, to kiss her benign brow. This sweet 
evening she was sitting in a crimson-covered easy- 
chair reading the pages ofa book that seemed “ her 
inmost soul to find,” while a young girl of about four- 
teen stood by her side twisting'the flowers of the white 
jasmine in her dark and braided locks. 

The sweet face of Mrs. Hasselton had lost none of 
the winning charms that distinguished her several 
years before, while the soft glow of health now added to 
its attraction. A dress of thin white muslin softened 
the graceful outline of her figure, and the flowers 
with which youtliful taste and affection had decorated 
her hair, gave even a juvenile loveliness to her ap- 
pearance congenial to the young maiden that was 
leaning over her. 

Mary’s violet eyes had lost none of their pensive 
loveliness of expression, nor had her pure white cheek 
now one tint of rose from the fragrant and elevated 
atmosphere she breathed, but the bright hue of her 
lips redeemed her face from the idea of pallidness ; 
and there were moments when those drooping eyes, 
suddenly lifted, would flash with gay emotion, and a 
rosy shadow flit over the lilies of her cheek. 

On alow chair, removed from Mrs. Hasselton, sat the 
young mulatto girl, who from her singular beauty and 
docility was the pet of the household. Her hair, long, 
black, and shiny as an Indian's, with a slight in- 
clination to wave, was braided behind in imitation 
of her mistress; her eyes were soft and bright as a 
gazelle’s, and beneath her clear dark cheek the red 
blood glowed with a vermeil tinge, Her teeth, white 
and transparent as alabaster, glittered when she 
smiled, and her walk had the springy yet flowing 
grace of the leopard’s. 

Iris, for such was the name of the beautiful 
mulatto, excelled in the art of needlework, and had 





been taught to read and write by her kind and in- 
dulgent mistress, who loved her as tenderly as if no 
dusky tint shaded the ruby of her cheek, and had 
Mrs. Hasselton been an ange) of light, Iris could 
not have worshipped her with more entire devotion. 

“Can auything look sweeter than that ?” exclaimed 
Mary, appealing to Iris to admire the starry 
blossoms that gleamed on the dark satin of her mis- 
tress’s hair. 

“Our dear lady looks sweet, let her wear what she 
will,” replied Iris, looking up from her work with a 
bright smile. 

“You are both flatterers,” said Mrs, Hasselton, 
“and I know you are making me look too girlish,” 
putting her hand to her head. 

“Oh! please don't!” cried both voices, “ please 
don’t spoil it.” 

At this a rapid step was heard ascending the stairs, 
there was a light bound upon the threshold, and a 
youth of eighteen or nineteen leaped into the certre 
of the room. Waving his straw hat in one hand, 
while he pushed back with the other the fair brown 
curls from his moist brow, he cried: 

“ Victory, dear Mrs. Hasselton! Victory, Mary! 
I've won the prize, the golden badge of merit, and I 
come to lay it at the feet of my benefactors.” ‘Then, 
bending one knee with sportive grace before Mrs. 
Hasselton, he took from his neck a blue ribbon from 
which was suspended a golden medal and laid it on 
her lap. 

“* Well done, Stanley,” she cried, gazing with pride 
and delight on the noble-looking youth who thus 
vindicated her early prophecy. ‘I knew you could 
not fail; this is only a foretaste of the honours that 
await you in a larger sphere.” 

“TI hope so, madam. I hope so for your sake. 
I only cared to obtain this because I thought it 
would gratify you. What shall I do with it? I 
should despise myself tricked out with blue ribbons 
and trinkets. Mary must wear it till I return from 
college, and let it be in her eyes an emblem of ambi- 
tion; and being intended asa badge of merit it will 
remind her to try to excel.”. He passed the azure 
band round the fair neck of his sister, who felt proud 
of wearing this token of her brother's excellence. 

It was a prize awarded by a committee of gentle- 
men for the best essay on a given subject written by 
the pupils of a high school where he had been pre- 
paring for the university. He was going te Oxford 
at the commencement of the next term, and Mr. Has- 
selton bad promised if he distinguished himself there 
and took high honours to enter him for the bar. 

Burning with desire to prove himself worthy of 
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this munificence Stanley looked forward to his depar- 
ture with the eager anticipations of youth, and the 
distinction he had just won seemed only an earnest 
of his future success. 

Win Supper was announced Lockwood came in 
with Mr. Hagselton, and took his seat at the table by 
the side of his children. 

He looked greatly altered, and the burden of many 
years seemed added to his frame. His hair was 
almost white, a proof of the terrible wariare he had 
sustained within his bosom, for his complexion was 
very pale, and his upright form bent fromm its perpen- 
dicular line; but his eye was \¢lear and his brow the 
throne of am anclouded intellect. 

Though its light was ofttimes darkened by the 
shadows 6f- memory, never since his dwelling with 
Mr. Hasselton had it been quenched in the night of 
intemperance. 

He had performed his ‘duties to his benefactor with 
unerring fidelity and: marked success, and it was now 
as an Lonoured friend and faithfal coadjutor, oven as 
a beloved brother, that he remained in the household 
of the wealthy landowner. | Dorothy came. in he 
ancient costume of the close cap and white apron, on 
stood with folded hands behind Mr. Lockwood's chair 


till the customary consecrated the board ; 
then, with an elevated brow and mien, pa 
carried ber gilded waiter back tosupply the 


wants of her children, as shealways called them, and 
her old master. 

‘Chere was a peculiar delicacy of kindness in Mrs. 
Hasseltow's giving this office to Dorothy, for her own 
servants were trained to. wait upon her table,.and 

performed? that office with more graceand dexterity 
eae oné belonging, like Dorothy, to the old school of 
domestics; but ber mistress knew she would be happy 
in proportion es she thought herself usefal, and she 
had ne desire to wean Stanley and Mary from their 
allevianee to their true and faithful nurse. 

he beautiful mulatto givhalways-had a@ seat at the 
social board, which she eceupied with the: becoming 
modesty of a favoured dependent; She was betrothed 
in marriage to a handsome young farmer, one,of Mr. 


liasselton's tenants, and the coming Christmas»was 
appointed for the nuptials, but the coquettish Iris 
declared it was only a false report, and that there was 
nothing in the world in it ; but when her mistress told 
ler what a beautiful wedding-dress she was going to 


give her, and what a fine entertainment too, she hung 
Ler head and laughed, and said ‘‘sbe shouldn't wonder 
if she did get married.” 

Iris was the belle of Oak Tree Hill, and there were 
others besides Richard Davis, the handsome farmer, who 
coutended for her smiles. Mr. Hasselton’s attendant 
Muza was a formidable rival to the gallant Davis, 
not that Iris regarded him with a favouring eye, but 
le possessed great muscular power, and his temper 
when roused was as fierce as the goaded lion's. He 
was attached to his master, aud when no counter 
feelings opposed his sense of obligation to him he was 
remarkably docile and obedieut; but he had lately beeu 
in a dark, sullen mood, was negligent of all his duties, 
and often disrespectful towards Mr. Hasselton himself. 

At length serious apprehensions were entertained 
by the whole household that he was meditating ven- 
geance against the young farmer, and these surmises 
were coutirmed by one of the dairy-maids, who over- 
heard him muttering to himself that he would shoot 
Davis before the wedding-day. 

‘What am I to do?” said Mr. Hasselton to his wife. 
‘“‘T shall have to take him before a magistrate.” 

* Let me talk to him, love!” she replied; ‘1 think I 
have more iuiluence over him than any one else, aud 
I can so well understand his present wayward 
humour. If love bas subverted empires, razed cities 
to their foundations, and shaken the boasted reason 
of the white man, we ought to make great allowance 
for its power over less enlightened mindsand stronger 
passions.” 

Mr. Hasselton was rather unwilling that his wife 
should undertake a tash that might prove more un- 
pleasant than she anticipated, but he yielded to her 
urgent entreaties, and she summoned the refractory 
Muza to her presence. 

“ Muza,” said she, bending on him her serene and 
serious eyes, “ lam very sorry to tell you that your 
master has determived to take you before a magis- 
trate. What have you done to deserve this ?” 

“ Nothing, nristress; just nothing at all.” 

“ You don’t mean to tell me, Muza, that your master 
threatens you with imprisonment for nothing? You 
must not say that asecond time. Look me in the face, 
and tell we, if you can, that your master has ever been 
unjust or unkind to. you.” 

“ It makes no difference, mistress, who is kind, as 
long as there is ove that treata me like a dog. It turns 
my héart black to everybody. Ican’t help what I do, 
if they kill me for it.” 

“li you mean Iris, you are very wrong, Muza; sie 
is not to blame if she loves another better than you. 
She cannot help it. Besides, Mr..Davis paid her a 


great deal of attention, and tried hard to wia her be- 
fore you ever said a word about loving her. If 
you had spoken first, very likely she would have liked 
you best.” 

“I don't know what to say to the ladies,” 
said Muza, with a grim smile; “I can’t put on airs 
and make believe l’m a gentlen.an, like that boy they 
think such a "Donis all on ‘em.” 

“Now, Muza, I want you to listen to me,” said the 
lady ; “ you ought to have more sense than to lose all 
your dignity of character for a young girl who loved 
another before she knew you had one thought of her. 
You make yourself very unbappy, aud what is worse, 
you have wickedly threatened to. take the life of this 
young man, andthough I hope you have no such inten- 
‘tion, it is a dreadful thing to say, and by giving way 
to your temper you disturb the peace of your indulgent 
master, and you fill with anguish the heart of your 
nristress.” 


“T never thought of giving pain to you, mistress.” 
MT hetoue of his voice was softened, and his head began 
4o' drop towards his chest. 

}: “Lo have always treated you kindly. I have 
yalWays tried to make you happy. You know 
/wWhen you were sick last winter, and laid up so 
Hlong, how we watched over. you, your master 
and myself, and brought you “back to health and 


i Strength; you blessed us then, aud said you never 


would forget it.as long as you lived; you said it was 
not the medicine or the watching you thanked us for, 
bat for the tears we shed when we thought you were 
dying—that proved we cared for you. Don’t you re- 
member it?” 

“ Yes, that I do, mistress—that I do—every word 
you say is true.” His lips ye to quiver, and 
tears chased each other down 

“IT see you aré sorry, Muza, You. do not. wish 
your master to send you to prison for saying you 
would shoot Davis?” 

“The Lord have mercy on me !—no,; mistress.” 

“Well, if ever you say so again heis'resolved to 
do it. He will not allow the peace of the whole 
family to be disturbed by one of whom he hag the 
power to rid himself. This is a last appeal.” 

“Will you follow me to your master and promise 
hereafter to curb your passions, proving yourself 
worthy of his confidence and esteem ? or will you be 
banished from the home where you have so long 
been sheltered in kindness and affection ?” 

“ Take me to master, take me to master,” said the 
melted aud repentant servant; “ let him punish me 
any way he please, only do not send me away. Pray 
forgive poor Muza—he never do sv no more—never.” 

Mrs. Hasselton left the room beckoning him to 
follow. Looking back with an angelic smile upon 
the shadow rolling behind, she led the way to the 
sitting-room, and opening the door, beckoned her hus- 
band to approach. 

“I have brought you a penitent,” said she, ‘“ One 
sincerely convinced of his error and anxious for your 
forgiveness. 1 commend him to your wercy, firmly 
believing this will be his last offence.” 

Leaving ber husband with the subdued servant she 
returned to: her adopted children, rejoicing in the 
success of her missiou. That night, when she retired 
to bed, and was about to drop the muslin curtains 
over the open windows that the night air might come 
in weleomed through its folds, she heard the strain 
ofa violin directly beneath. Bending out she dis- 
cerned distinctly by the sparkling starlight the tall 
form of Muza tlius exercising a minstrel power in the 
solemn stilluess.of the evening. He was the Orpheus 
of Oak Tree Hill, who, if he did not move the stones 
and trees, set all the feet quivering wheuever his 
magic bow touched the resounding strings. 

That be had come this night beneath her window to 
wake the toves of his beloved instrument was a 
touching proof that the evil spirit had indeed de- 
parted from him; and as she listened to the low and 
plaintive melody, so different from higvusual brisk, 
enlivening measures, a tear glistened in her mild eyes. 

“Poor Muza,” she said, ‘I wish. I had another 
Iris for him. He has more depth of feeling and pas- 
sion thau the handsome, smiling Davis. But she is 
not the firsts woman who has been charmed by a 
showy exterior, nor will she be the last.” 

Long after she had sunk to rest, the wounded heart 
of Muza breathed its sorrow and remorse in the 
sweet, complaining notes of his viol, while the mid- 
night stars gleamed with soft and silvery ‘mustre on 
his brow. 





CHAPTER V. 

It wae permitted in my pilgrimage 

To rest beside the fount beneath the tree, 

Behoilding there no vision, but a maid 

Whose form was light and graceful as the palm, 

Whoee beart was pure and jocund as the fount, 

And spread a freshness and a verdure round. 

Tayler. 
‘Tux time for the departure of Stanley drow near. 

As lhe was to return during the long vacation the 





separation would be comparatively siort, and there 
was no cause for grief at parting. But Dorothy and 
Mary wept bitterly, notwithstanding, for the former 
imagined a college a kind of Pandemonium, where 
the evil spirit held his gala days, and she tried to 
make Stanley promise to nail a horseshoe over his 
door to keep off the witches. 

He must never look at the new moon over his left 
shoulder, nor tell his dreams before breakfast if they 
boded evil. 

She gave him a little parcel containing camphor 
and other ingredients sewed tightly in a bag to pre- 
vent the charm from escaping; but as this would not 
impart a very agreeable Leegvne to his wardrobe, 
with all due gratitude for kindness, he took t'e 
liberty of casting aside boasted amulet againet 


The nice woollen socks which she bad knit and 
Mary marked were carefully as weli as all 
tle parting tokens of presented by Mr. and 
Mrs. Hasselton. 


The latter encircled” ‘his finger with alee 
aeens with a ruby gem, when slie bade 


You remember,” she said, “in the 
read aloud to us the other night, the ring” co 
genius Lyndarie gave to yay 
pressure reminded him when he 
and truth. Let this golden circle be. to” you 
Lyndarie’s magio* ring. You recollect’ when the 
ruby turned pale it was an indication of the dis- 
pleasure of the genius, If you are ever tempted 
into the paths of sin, that your,raly gem may 
retain its lustre, imagine that my’ heargiis fa faiuting 
from the disappointment of its fondest hopes, aud re- 
member above all, my dear Stanley, that a greater 
than Lyndarie has placed a monitor in your breast, 
whose warning voice if slighted will turn to thunder 
in your ears.” 

+ Stanley kissed the hand that gave the ring with a 
heart too full for.utterance, and was turning away. 
“Not so, my son,” said Mrs. Hasselton, folding ler 
arms around him, “a mother’s fondest blessing rest 
upon you!” 

Once more Stanley felt as if the heavens were opened 
and the spirit of his departed mother folded her wings 
over his heant, 

Mr. Hasselton's parting gift was a gold watch. 
“Let this teach you the value of time, my boy, so 
that you waste none of its diamond sparks. God bless 

ou!” 
; ‘Thus embalmed with blessings and crowned with 
gifts, the tears of sweet Mary on his cheeks, and the 
sobs of good old Dorothy still echoing in his ears, 
Stanley left Oak ‘Tree Hill with the morning sun. 

He rode on horseback to the next town to meet the 
stage that was to bear him te the placeiof his des- 
tination. His father accompanied lim there, and a 
servant followed in a light cart with his luggage. 
The conversation of the father and son was full of 
earnest interest. 

Stanley thought of their interview on the margin 
of the Long Moss Spring, and pure and deep as the 
gush of its silvery waters was the gratitude that over- 
flowed his heart for the blessings that had followed 
them since that sad and clouded hour. Towards the 
close of the day, the stage stopped at a blacksmith’s shop, 
that a broken tire might be repaired. Stanley was glad 
of the opportunity of giving freedom to his limbs, and 
ran forward through the woods that shaded all that 
portion of the country, straight and symmetrical as the 
pillars of an antique temple. The auburn-coloured 
trunks of the trees bore aloft their green and odorous 
crests, meeting overhead and forming a network, such 
@s man with all his boasted art could never imitate. 
Stanley heard the musicof a gushing spring, gurgling 
over its rocky bed, and he hastened on, to bathe his 
thirsty lips in its waters. 

“Oh!” thought be, “that 1 could see my own dear 
mossy spring! that I could behold the long blue 
plumes curling so gracefully over the white limestone, 
and under the clear waves !” 

‘Lhere was a sudden turn in the coad where the 
spring spouted, and Stanley started back in astonish- 
ment as he leaped forward to plunge his head into the 
basin. A young girl sat upon a grassy hillock, just 
above the fountain, dipping a riding whip in the water, 
and flirting the drops about in a sportive manner. 

She was habited im an equestrian garb, though no 
horse was near. A small hat, with black drooping 
featiers, sat jauntily on her head, and a. long dark 
riding skirt, though drawn up in many a fold, still 
almost touched the edge of the fountain.’ She lookud 
up as Stanley drew near, and discovered a face of 
singular brightness and expression. She was a deep 
brunette, but a rich sunset glow lighted up-the twi- 
light of her cheeks, and a smile, mischievous and even 
saucy, curled her red lips as she gazed on the young 
intruder, as much as tu say,‘ Who are you, sir, and 
how dare you come so near my dominions?” 









‘Have I permission to drink of the spring ?” asked 
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he, taking off lis hat in courtesy to the nymph of the 
fountain, who nodded her head haughtily, though the 
game smile illumined her face. He knelt down on the 
edge of the strenm, and bowed liis head to the gush of 
the waters. A sudden shower drenched his hair, 
while a wild burst of laughter rang musically in his 
ear. 
The fair equestrian had amused herself by throwing 
up the water with her whip and saturating the suuny 
locks that swept on its surface. Emboldened by her 
mirth Stanley shook the drops from his head, and 
asked her if she was the fairy of the spring. 

“ No,” said she, laughing ; “I am only a poor little 
maiden who has lost her pony. My saddle turned, 
I jumped off. Fairy! (you see I am greater than 
a fairy, for I have one under my sway.) Fairy cut 
all kinds of capers and ran off, nobody knows 
whither. Haven't you seen a stray pony, young 
gentleman, in your travels ?” 

Stanley could not help smiling at the perfect noncha- 
lance of the young girl, and at the coolness with 
which she bad seated herself at that late hour of 
the: day waiting for the recreant that might never 
return. 

He longed to offer his services to goi n search of the 
stray animal, but tle stage might come along during 
his absence, and he be left in the wild woods at the 
mercy of this gay but haughty damsel. 

While he was explaining his situation and regret 
at his inability to offer his services as her knight, a 
man approached leading the meek and penitent-look- 
ing pony,which came up to the side of its youpg mis- 
tress with a look of human sensibility,deprecating her 
anger. 

“Nanglity Fairy,” said she, fondly stroking ite dark 
brown mane; shame on you to leave your mistress 
in the lurch! You shall feed only on dry bread and 
water till morning to pay for it. No, 1 thank you, 
sir,” said she,‘as Stanley eagerly held out his hand 
to assist her to mount, bounding at the same time on 
its back with the lightness of a sylph, “I want no 
help. Pray, tel! me the nameof the brave knight who 
was so willing to help me in my extremity.” 

Stanley blushed deeply at this sarcastic speech, but 
he answered with becoming spirit. 

“My time is not my own, fair lady. Should I 
lose my passage and my luggage, I should be in a 
sorry plightiu these woods,” 

“Oh, we could make you full amends,” answered 
the proud little lady, “ and-our house is large enough 
to entertain all the wandering esquires in Christen- 
dom. So you will not tell me your name?” added she 
with a look so soft and womanly it was quite bewitch- 
ing from contrast. 

“ Most willingly,” said Stanley, hoping to receive 
the same favour from my fair companion. I am 
called Stanley. Lockwood,” and then he added with 
an egotism pardonablein so young and ardent an aspi- 
rapt for fame and name, ‘1 hope to adorn with the 
highest lionours of the university, to which I am 
bouud.” 

“ Stanley Lockwood!” repeated she—and Stanley 
thought he had never heard his name sound so 
sweetly before. “That does notsound badly, So you 
are ambitious it seems.” 

“Very. There are no bounds to my ambition. I 
feel as if I could dare alland attain all. But are you 
not going to return my courtesy and tell me by what 
name I may remember you?” 

“And who told you to remember me at all,” 
answered the wild brunette, putting her foot in the 
stirrup preparatory to flight. “You will forget me 
as soonas Fairy piungesin these woods. Let me see, 
They call me Pet, Missy, and Tom-boy, Dash and 
Lightning, sometimes—you may take your choice, 
they are all pretty and fanciful.” 

“TI slould think Lightning the most appropriate,” 
said Stanley, feeling the lambent brightness of her 
glances playing on his face. 

“You talk very well for your age,” she cried, with 
a serious air. “ You can't be more than seventeen or 
eighteen, I am sure 2?” 

“You guess marvellously well,” replied Stanley, 
laughing at her odd, inquisitive ways, though vexed 
that she would not gratify his own curiosity. 

The rumbling of the stage was heard as it came 
thundering down the hill. 

“Govd-bye, Mr. Stanley Lockwood,” cried she, 
holding out her beautiful ungloved hand, with a 
mixture of bashful archness and haughty condescen- 
sion. ‘ When you win all the blushing honours to 
which you are aspiring, mayI be there to see and 
admire !” 

One cut of her slender whip on Fairy’s flank, and 
Miss Lightning vanished from his sight, leaving him 
so duzzled and bewildered by the unexpected en- 
counter, that he was near getting into the windows of 
the stave instead of the door. 

Stanley had been accustomed to see and converse 
with ladies at Mrs. Hasselton’s, and this advantage, 
together with the companionship of his refined and 





beautiful benefactress, had given him an ease of 
manners iv the society of ladies seldom met with at the 
usually awkward era of his life. 

The remarkable beauty of his person, combined 
with the frankness, spirit, and grace of his deport- 
ment, made him a favourite wherever he went. The 
consciousness of being able to please gave him a con- 
fidence that never overreached on the bounds of 
modesty and a gaiety chastened by perfect good- 
breeding. 

But there was something so teazing, so bafiling, 
about this original brunette, so different from any- 
one whom he had met before, that it haunted him, 
and even in his dreams the dark girlof the fountain 
pursued him with her menacing little whip, and 
dashed the spray over his uncovered head. 

(To be continued.) 





SYBIL’S FORTUNE. 





CHAPTER I. 


Mac Roserts owned one of the pleasantest of 
country places. He, with his steady, persevering 
habits would do well anywhere; and now that his 
interests were joined with such a thrifty manager 
as Ada would prove, one might safely predict any 
amount of good fortune, and not fear that the prophecy 
concerning them would fall to the ground. 

The night after this young couple had united their 
destinies proved clear and bright. Nothing marred 
the glorious whiteness and brightness of the winter 


night, save the malicious wind that roared behind the 


fences and roundt he house-corners. 

As Sybil Wingate walked home with her hand on 
Rosslyn’s arm, her large eye sparkled with the un- 
wonted excitement of the evening. 

“Ada has made a most fortunate choice,” observed 
the young girl. 

“Yes, probably,” was the slow, half-hesitating 
answer. 

“ Well, I know that she has. I don’t think I ever 
saw a@ man with so few faults—so nearly perfect as 
Roberts.” 

A slightly perceptible curl was visible on the young 
man’s lip. 

‘“‘ Wherein do his perfections lie, Sybil? Euumerate 
them.” 

She smiled at the tone of almost command in Ross- 
lyn’s voice, but she chose not to notice it. 

“ Why, bis good-nature and good-heartedness are 
proverbial; his even, peaceful temper is a marvel to 
all; while the deep religious undertone of his nature 
goes to make up the periect man.” 

“Quite a list of virtues,” he answered, with a 
pleasant.sort of sarcasm; “and yet, S) bil, he may not 
make so good a husband, as his perfection would 
seem to warrant.” 

“How can it be otherwise?’ she asked, in sur- 
prise. 

“In the first place, then, I have seen some of these 
cool, calm men that had hearts as calm and full as 
cool as their exterior warranted—a nature in con- 
tact with which a loving woman would freeze to 
death. With them the head is too apt to rule the 
ueart. Perhaps this very calmness and evenness of 
temper may exhibit a total lack of sympathy and 
feeling for others. I have known such people— 
saints abroad and devils at home. I like Roberts, 
and intend none of these remarks as personally ap- 
plicable in his case; but, on the whole, confound per- 
fect. people !” 

“You may berightand you may be wrong, Ross; 
but | would as soon freeze on an iceberg as be torn 
to pieces in a hurricane. Death in either case, but the 
first would be the calmest.” 

“We disagree again, Sybil. It would be but a 
miserable coward’s death to have the cold benumb and 
steal from you your faculties, while if a hurricane 
beset you, you could at least die wrestling with your 
fate.” 

She shook her head. dissentingly. 

“ Well,” he said, “ let us cease to discuss a subject 
upon which we cannot agree, and come home to our 
own affairs. Sybil, when are you going to consent to 
take upon yourself the vows similar to those which 
we have just witnessed? When will you be my 
wife?” 

“ Not at present, Ross; I would rather wait a year 
longer, at least. I shrink from new and strange du- 
ties.” 

“Then you do not love me as I supposed,” was the 
bitter answer; and he half drew his arm from the 
hand which rested on it, 

She laughed out clearly : 

* Must we sign away our freedom or have our love 
doubted? Really, it,is a hard case, Rosslyn.” 

He saw that she was laugliing at him, and therefore 
resumed in a pleasanter manner: 

“T really cannot give you much longer grace. I 





want to be sure of my bright-eyed darling,” and his 
soft and tender manner was infinitely more winning 
than all his sternness could be. 

“One more summer, Ross, one more under my 
father’s roof-tree, and then——” she extended her hand 
to him, 

“Thank you, Sybil, I shall work with keen relish, 
knowing that the goal is nearly won. Now, Sybil, I 
will bid you good night and good bye without en- 
tering. I start at three in the morning for Still- 
water.” 

He drew her to his breast, pressed a kiss upon her 
lips and departed, going back the way they had come, 
and almost seeming to feel the loving hand still upon 

is arm. 





CHAPTER II 


Ross.yn had not been to Wingate Falls during the 
remainder of the winter after his sister's marriage. He 
had a good situation as book-keeper in a mercantile 
firm in London. 

Now, as he rode down the road on the sweet spring 
night, he would not have been human if he had not 
enjoyed the beauty of the scenery. 

On every hand the trees were budding into promise 
of the coming summer. 

Along the streams that threaded the vales the grey 
willow hung its tassels high to swing in the idle 
breeze; the alders, alongside these, showed their 
elegant nut-brown fringes, nodding like the tresses 
of giddy young girls. 

Now and then a bird of tawny brown plumage, 
startled by the tramp of his horse, fluttered chirping 
across the road. 

Sheep nibbled on the breezy hilltops, cutting with 
their sharp teeth the newly springing grasses close to 
the roots. 

The frogs in the marshes stood on the knolls and 
strove to clear their hoarse thrvats from t)e winter'scold, 
rejoicing once in a while over their success in shrill 
treble notes. 

Over all bent, in benediction, the soft light blue skies 
of spring. 

Sybil Wingate enjoyed the evening in the sacred 
aisles of the forest. 

She heard the sounds and saw the beauties opening 
under the mild influences of the warmer season, and 
kneeling on an eminence, with bare head and upturned 
face, she said: 

“Thank heaven for our earthly. existence ; but more 
especially thank heaven for a leart to feel and appre- 
ciate all the glories and manifold work of His 
hands.” 

Arriving at home, Ross tarried a few moments to 
make inquiries after the welfare of the family, aud 
then walked down to Thomas Wingate’s. Ascertain- 
ing there that Sybil was walking in the woodlanes, 
he turned in that direction. 

A deep sort of brown twilight crept up. the forest 
aisles, but upon the high eminence, like a vestal virginat 
her evening devotions, the perfect figure of Sybil was 
clearly defined. 

It was evident from her wrapt, attentive manner 
that she knew of no mortal’s presence. She was hold- 
ing communion with that invisible Being whom all 
hearts acknowledge. 

Ross stood looking at her, after coming as near as 
he could without discovering hiuself to Ler, and he 
was hardly conscious thata feeling of jealousy entered 
his soul as he realized how fully her thoughts wers 
occupied without being filled with him. 

She was expecting him about that time, and if she 
had only been at home even his heart would have 
bounded joyously; but now his self-love was 
wounded at the outset. 

She had rambled into the woods in an opposite di- 
rection from the way he would come, and there. she 
stood without one thought of hin: interfering with 
her quiet joy. 

He had half a mind to go back to Stillwater, and 
stay there until she wanted to see him; but be had 
already been to his home and her home, and she 
would know that he came; and to have her think that 
he had acted oddly or absurdly was more mortifying 
than the present state of things. ‘Therefore he said, 
softly : . 

“Sybil !”” 

She did not turn her head; she did not hear him. 
He thought that. he could have heard ler if she had 
spoken half as loudly. 

“ Sybil!” he called again, 

This time it aroused her, for there was a sharpness 
in the sound, Had she heard the. first call, so full 
of love, ahe would have flown to his breast, but at this 
she only came up with a quick smile, and put her 
hand in his. 

“* Were you expecting me to-night,Sybil?” he asked 
after a moment's hesitation. 

“ Yes, rather ; still I thought you might not be here 
as soon as you expected.” 
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“ Well, I was punctual to my promise. And now, 
Sybil,” and all the displeasure had left his musical 
voice, “during this visit we will arrange everything 
and appoint our wedding day.” 

The gentle girl instinctively drew nearer her lover, 
and he, neticing the movement, threw his arms 
around her and called her his darling, his beauty, his 
angel. 

It did not seem as if a cloud could ever mar their 
perfect love, yet a careful student of nature would 
have foretold breakers, if not wrecks, from the en- 
tirely different natures speaking through the two 
faces. 

She, with her large brilliant eyes beaming full of 
love, yet with a something in their liquid depths that 
could flash as well as beam if forbearance ceased to be 
a virtue, and stretched above them the fair expanse 
of forehead shone saintly in its calm purity. 

His face was that of Jupiter, son of Saturn, sur- 
rounded by the rich, curling locks of St. John. But 
there was nothing saintly about him. 

We have likened him to Jupiter, and most royally 
did the name of the heathen god become him ; and 
yet, knowing this, Sybil Wingate loved him with all 
the depths of a strong woman's nature, although his 
mother had said: 

“Sybil, dear, it will bea happy moment for me 
when youare my son's wife ; but be careful, dear, he 
is a tyrant; so steel your warm heart against every- 
thing but love.” 

Then spoke the trustful heart,— 

“Mrs. Trent, he loves me. He has told me so, 
and he would not stoop to falsehood. I love him 
with my whole soul. Can anything wreck our hap- 
yiness?” 

The old lady shook her head several times. 

“I don’t know, Sybil; love is not always deathiless. 
toss is like neither of his sisters.” 

“I know that,” answered the young girl; “ but I 
would choose him now with all his roughness rather 
than have a weak, effeminate man without a particle 
of ambition or energy ” 

“Yes, in one sense, and perhaps in every sense 
such as he is preferable; but it will take a peculiar 
nature to be able to bend itself to the ins and outs 
of his character without beiug broken in the attempt. 
My beautiful boy,” she went on with much of 
maternal pride, “is far from angelic in nature: I will 
trust him with you, Sybil. If any one can mould 
him over, and make him perfect, it is your own sweet 
self.” 

Sybil placed a hand over Mrs. Trent's lips. 

“Do uot be so lavish of praise. I am very imper- 
fect myself, but I will do the very best that 1 can.” 

“We do not doubt it, dear. 1 only hope that you 
will be as happy as you deserve to be.” 

At first Ross could not induce Sybil to name an 
earlier time than Thanksgiving day for the wedding. 
But what man ever voluntarily gave up his will toa 
woman ? 

Ere he left he had fixed the time as early as July, 
and won a hesitating consent from all. He returned 
to his business in triumph. During the next few 
weeks he spent his leisure time in searching for a 
pleasant house in the city wherein to install his wife 
as mistress. 

He was very fastidious, and it was a hard thing to 
please him. But he was suited at last. He engaged 
a pleasant tenement, beautifully finished, which he 
furnished tastefully, too, and perhaps a trifle expen- 
sively, but anything mean was quite beneath his 
notice. 

Purchasing « light steel-colour silk for Sybil’s 
wedding-dress, he returned to the Falls a week before 
the time appointed. He found Sybil awaiting him 
this time with a sort of trembling joy—a happiness 
not unmixed with the fearful responsibility which she 
was taking upon her hitherto happy existence. 

“ Rosslyn, the light goes out from our hearthstone 
with her departure,” observed Thomas Wingate to the 
young man, apd his voice was choked with suppressed 
tears. 

But Mrs. Wingate, thinking of her own contented 
married life, and supposing that her daughter was 
as full of cheerful anticipations as she was at a similar 
period of her existence, now made answer: 

“Well, Thomas, we must console ourselves by 
thinking that we gain a son in the meantime.” 

The old man shook his head. 

“It will be so lonely, Susan.” 

“But, father, you didn’t expect to keep her al- 
ways?” 

“T hoped to, I will own.” 

“Foolish man! Supposing my father had thought 
so and enforced his wishes, what would have become 
of you?” 

“ Ah, Susan,” her husband replied, striving to im- 
bibe her cheerfulness, “ you have got me now.” 

* “T thought so, and [ mean to keep you,” was the 
very satisfied reply. 

Sybil was going to be married in the country. 





It was no use for Noss to try to carry her to the 
city and have the ceremony performed in church. 
She must take upon herself the most sacred vows 
within the holy precincts of home. So here she con- 
quered. 

At last the appointed day arrived. The warmest 
of summer skies shone blue overhead; the wild 
birds sang along the hedges; the bobolinks fluttered 
away over the blossoming clover, jerking out their 
semiquavers and. artistical trills; the brooding spar- 
rows chirped and chirped as they ran among the 
mosses; the dandy little yellow birds powdered their 
heads from the dust of the herd’s grass blossom; the 
happy bees hummed while at their morning's work of 
making wax and honey; and now and then the 
heavier buzzing showed plainly that the bumble- 
bee was round in his gold-laced coat and shoulder- 
straps. 

And through all this, where the wild roses nodded 
her good morning, and the lilies bowed at her feet, 
walked the young girl and her friends to the quiet 
little church where the marriage ceremony was to be 
performed. 

An hour later they trod the same path homeward, 
and Sybil’s eyes beamed like the morning star. 

She had, at that moment, no misgivings of the 
future. 

Prouldly relying on the earthly arm that had offered 
itself for her support, her feelings, in regard to the 
separation from her parents, were merely that she had 
transferred herself from the guardianship of one good 
to that of another. 

Wonld that such holy trust might never be be- 
trayed ! 





CHAPTER III. 


Sypr. had been a wife six months, and yet she had 
not learned to like the town. 

Her mind often wandered to the breezy, woody 
slopes of her father’s domains, and the free, untram- 
melled life of the country. 

Her home was the paradise of neatness and order, 
and herself the even-tempered goddess of that home; 
and it was well thus, for Rosslyn's irritable nature 
could not endure contradiction. 

They must take and go to parties, balls, and levées, 
which was tiresome enough to Sybil. 

Her husband, however, thought that there was no 
use in being in the world unless one mingled in its 
pleasures. 

Sometimes their arrangements threatened a rupture. 
For instance : 

“ Sybil there is to be a new opera this evening, and 
Iam going. Could you get ready in an hour ?” 

‘Oh, no, Ross,” she replied, “I cannot go, I have 
promised to sit up to-night withold Mrs. Carson. She 
has been ill nine weeks now. Her grandson came 
round this morning for me, and I promised to go.” 

“So much,” he answered angrily. “ You are a sim- 
pleton for your pains. Let everybody take care of 
their own.” 

“ Why, Ross,” exclaimed his wife, astonished at the 
heartlessness of the remark, so different from her 
own early teachings. “ What if I should be stricken 
down with disease, how would the rule work here?” 

“ Why I should hire help.” 

“ Well, help is not always to be had for the hiring. 
Gratitude will often bring us geccour when money 
has failed to do so.” f 

“ Stuff and nonsense—all, Give me the gold, and 
you may take the gratitude for all it is worth or all 
the return it will make you.” 

“I know that you are right in most cases, yet there 
are exceptions to the rule.” 

“ But come, excuse yourself for to-night.” 

“T really cannot. I promised so certainly; and 
there is not now time for them to secure any one else.” 

**You had no business to promise anything with- 
out consulting my wishes,” was the storming reply. 

“What!” she commenced with flashing eyes, but 
wisely checked herself ere she gave utterance tothe 
thoughts of her heart. 

“ T shall go without you then, that is all.” 

“T expected that you would,” was the calm reply. 
“Tam sorry that I cannot accompany you, but I feel 
that this is my duty-——” 

“Duty, is it? Your first duty is consulting my 
wishes in everything—in everything ; that is your 
duty.” 

He was working himself into a perfect fury, and 
the cool, calm smile that rested on his wife’s features 
nearly drove him to madness. He construed it into 
scorn and open defiance. 

“ Perhaps you didn’t realize that you might have to 
walk the distance through the cold and snow to act as 
nurse? I will not carry youif you never go!” 

“I do not wish you to,” was the still pleasant reply, 
as shedrew her fur collar snugly to her throat. “ The 
walk will do me good; the air is invigorating, although 
cool.” 





“Confound her steady nerves!” was Mr. Trent's 
mental ejaculation, as he went out, slamming the 
door to after him. ‘She has no more feeling than au 
iceberg !” 

Weak judgment of an unsteady brain! But it 
must be owned that if Sybil had wished to torment 
her irascible lord she could not have taken a wiser or 
surer course. 

Devoid of nature, was she? 

Well, let me assure the reader that something be- 
sides cold air caused the crystal drops to gather in her 
eyes. This was a specimen of what their life was 
likely to be. 

A stray if not a recreant thought went back to 
her native home, where Mac and Ada lived in calm 
and quiet enjoyment. 

But, then, how well she loved Ross! No matter for 
these little outbursts—they were nothing. So this 
young and sapient philosopher soon brought the smile 
to her sweet, red lips. 

The night passed pleasantly with her, and she 
walked home early in the morning with the happy 
consciousness that she had done a good deed. 

“ Well, Mrs. Trent,” was the sarcastic salutation as 
she entered the breakfast-room with her face un- 
dimmed by the night's vigils,‘ I hope that you en- 
joyed yourself last night.” 

“Thank you for your kind wishes. I certainly did 
enjoy the night.” 

“You were not lonesome, I suppose, nor sick of 
your bargain ?” 

“Sick of my bargain? No! I realized how blest 
I was in being well and able to minister to those in 
distress. Lonesome? no, dear, not at all.” 

A smile of mixed wonder and scorn came upon 
Rosslyn’s face. He would have given much, just 
then, for a key to the sensitive part of his wife's na- 
ture. He longed to wound her feelings, but knew not 
how. 

Aud yet, after all, when it came the anniversary 
of their wedding day, Sybil could not say that she 
had been unhappy. Her great love for her husband 
smoothed away all difficulties. 

She had been home once during that time, staying 
nearly amonth. And if the loved ones nuticed any 
difference in her mauner it was ascribed wholly to the 
cares which the pleasantest married life always brings. 
And when she returned to Stillwater, and Ross re- 
ceived her with open arms, she thought herself a for- 
tunate woman. 





CHAPTER Lv. 


WE believe that we have never called Sybil beau- 
tiful, yet she was so, by adding the saintly purity of 
expression to her regular features. 

Her innocent eyes were as mild and gentle as the 
red deer’s in ‘their general expression; and as she 
stood before the mirror arraying herself for the opera, 
the perfect harmony of her face, the royal figure so 
graceful in its outline that the folds of red velvet of 
which her opera cloak were made looked as if they 
were in their proper position—adorning an empress. 

“You are passable, Mrs. ‘T'rent,” said her husband, 
coming softly behind her. 

“Am I ?” she smilingly queried, throwing an arm 
over his shoulder, and drawing him up beside her 
until his long curling locks fell on the crimson 
shoulder of her cloak. “Do you really fancy my 
style, Rosslyn ?” 

“ The only thing of which I complain, Sybil, is lack 
of fire. Lalways fancied one cf those natures that 
are as fierce as the tropic skies under which they 
are born. If a little of that Plutonic nature were thine, 
thou would’st be perfect.” 

He was smiling, and she did not realize that ho 
could be in earnest. q 

“Did you know, my dear,” she asked, tenderly 
smoothing the bows of her hood under her chin, *‘did 
you know that fire burnt? ‘hat it left devastation 
in its path? But the sunbeam gives efflux and 
warmth without destruction.” 

He took her playfully by the shoulders and tarned 
towards the door, where a carriage: was in waitiug 
for them. 

In their box at the theatre Sybil sat in the shade, and 
studied the proud and rather peculiar beauty of her 
husband. It is not often that light hair becomes 
manly beauty, and his cheeks were tanned slightly, 
and without blotch or freckle, allowing the clear tide 
of red blood to be seen shading them with freshness 
and beauty. 

The beard was of a darker shade—bordering on 
brown, and was really splendid in its outline. His 
eyes were large, and of that deep violet blue that is as 
beautiful as it is rare. 

Two or three little short curls rolled themselves up 
stubbornly about the ears. 

As she looked upon him her heart swelled with un- 
utterable love, and drawing nearer to him, she laid 
her hand upon his #s it rested upon his knee. 
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He understood the silent caress, and smiled upon 
her. Directly she turned her eyes opposite, and then, 
with an unutterable anguish, for which she could not 
reasonably account, discovered that another pair of 
eyes were also riveted upon her husband. , Her eye 
scanned the stranger. 

She never inall her life saw a face and form of such 
bewildering charms. ‘The features were moulded in 
more perfect symmetry than if they had been chiselled 
from marble by a master sculptor. 

The olive cheek showed a rich pomegranate tinge 
along its velvet softuess. The temples and “ brows’ 
divine expanse” were shaded by glossy bands of silky 
hair. 

The large almond-shaped eyes and dilated nostril 
betrayed every passing thought. Her eccentric cos- 
tume—a cloak and hood of deepest black, trimmed 
with a rich blood red—completed the oriental pic- 
ture. 

A ruby in a delicate setting of gold hung pendant 
from eacli ear, and a pin of the same rich type con- 
fined her bodice at the throat. 

Sybil, entranced, gazed upon the perfect Juno; 
and still those brilliant, orient eyes were fixed upon 
her husband. 

She longed to have him turn towards her so that 
from her dark corner she could notice if they had met 
before. 

She concluded that they had, and as Rosslyn still 
continued gazing fixedly upon the actors, she saw the 
red under lip drawn between the white teeth with an 
air of extreme vexation until half a frown settled 
over the splendid eyes. 

Then she knew that they had met, and Juno was 
half angry at being unable to obtain a glance of re- 
cognition. 

She endured the thought wntil it became madden- 
ing, and then as the curtain féll over the second scene 
she called Ross’s attention, asking in a whisper who 
the lady was in the box opposite. 

He turned with careless indifference, but in an 
instant Sybil felt the hand resting under hers twitch 
with a nervous excitement. 

She could not see her husband's face, but the one 
opposite lit up as with a flash of summer lightning. 
A sickening fear and a dizzy faintness crept into her 
soul, 

They made no sign of recognition save that vivid 
glance ; and to the young wife it was doubly disagree- 
able te what an open meeting and a friendly shake of 
the hand would have been. 

There seemed something wrong even to her pure, 
upright nature. She knew no more peace that even- 
ing. Her husband’s manner was abstracted and in- 
attentive. 

She did not again ask Rosslyn who the lady was, 
She deemed it wiser to wait. And the next entertain- 
ment to which they were invited gave her an oppor- 
tunity to gratify her curiosity. 

“We have a new arrival in our circles,” observed 
young Vincent Myers to Sybil, as he led her into the 
dancing-room. 

“Who is it?” she asked, with a nervous haste, 
imagining it the Juno which she had in her mind. 

er suspicions proved correct, for he replied: 

“| have hardly had a fair introduction yet. I be- 
lieve her name is Pauline Diremet. She isa splendid 
creature. We seldom see such embodied with life; 
they resemble, when we find such faces, the dark, rich 
paintings of the old masters.” 

They came in among the dancers, and Myers con- 
tinued: 

“ There is only one fault that I can find with her, 
and that overpowers all the rest.” 

“What is that?” asked his companion. 

“ Her beauty is wicked. Her nature seems unprin- 
cipled. What her passions desire she will move heaven 
and earth to possess.” 

A shudder crept over the trembling wife. 

“You shiver, Mrs. Trent; are you——. But list! 
there is the sorceress; and, by Jove! she leans on 
Trent’s arm. I'll get an introduction and take her 
from that position before she becomes interested in 
the agreeable manners of Ross.” 

It was evident that Mr. Vincent Myers knew with 
whom he had to deal in the couple before him, In 
fact, he had known Trent in his college days, and 
therefore he left Sybil by the alcove and elbowed his 
way along to the enraptured pair. 

He had finished the last part of the sentence given 
above, in an undertone, so that his companion hardly 
knew what to make of his abrupt departure. 

Elbowing his way along, and finding no one else to 
do the service, he even touched Ross's sleeve with his 
off-hand manner of address: 

“ Ah, Ross, good evening. I have just seen your 
lady and enjoyed a pleasant chat.. You will find her 
by the western alcove. Miss Pauline Diremet, have 
I the happiness of beholding your divine counte- 
nance once more? Take my arm,do! They have a 








will remind you of your own blue skies and sunny 
clime.” 

Was anything ever more cool or impudent? Yet 
it accomplished the purpose he wished for the time 
being ; and as often as he met Sybil, while Pauline 
or Juno, as he named her, leaned upon his arm, he 
cast a half-roguish look of triumph at Ross, who, in 
evident chagrin, remained beside his wife. 

Sybil, sick with indefinable fear, as she noticed her 
husband’s vexed and distarbed manner, heartily 
wished herself at home. 

But this evening ushered in a score of similar 
experiences, until the faithful heart bled from every 
pore. 

Still the sorceress lingered, postponing her depar- 
ture; and Ross, more and more infatuated, did not 
conceal his recreant proclivities from public eyes. 
Every one commiserated the young and amiable wife; 
and every woman wished the unprincipled Pauline to 
the Straits of Gibraltar. Perhaps none of the pro- 
miscuous acquaintances felt so deeply for Sybil as the 
wealthy Vincent Myers. 

He turned from manoeuvring damsels and gave 
his whole attentions tooccupy the mind of Rosslyn's 
wronged wife. 

One night there was to be. a masked ball. Every- 
thing was to be conducted with the utmost secrecy, 
so that wives and husbands even should not know 
each other’s chosen costume ; thus a delightful mystery 
would naturally follow. 

There is nothing more bewitching than a well- 

conducted masked ball. Such a delightful puzzle to 
try and discern individuals by some peculiar charac- 
teristic, or the tones of the voice, the most guarded 
sometimes betraying themselyes by an impromptu 
laugh or favourite ejaculation, 
The night appointed proved delightful. At an 
early hour Mrs. Mercer's spacious salons were 
lighted and the crowd.of guests arriving. They 
brought their costumes, going into the upper rooms 
and antechambers to dress, but many of them 
who only had short distances to go wore their full 
dress under their cloak. 

The scene was brilliant and delightful when the 
full company were assembled. Here, on a rich divan, 
the Sultan, Ali Nicheint, reclined, with a bright Cir- 
cassian maiden at his feet, 

There, under a mistletoe bough, a swain with vakeer 
pipe wooed atrim little shepherdess. Here a lot of 
merchandise was offered for sale by turbaned Turks. 
And therea guitar told thata troubadour home from 
the wars was sighing at Christabel’s feet. Here the 
monks of St. Bernard and the worshippers of Vesta 
held merry converse, quite forgetting their saintly 
toggery. 

Ounce in a while some musher, fearful of recognition 
from his displaced vizir, hurried past, while some 
acquaintance followed in fearfully near proximity. 
They were to have tableaux. 

One was a scene from Kenilworth. The Thames 
was represented by a diugy carpet moved by invisible 
strings to imitate the waves, while the royal barge— 
an enormous bathing tub improvised for the occasion, 
mounted on enormous rockers—tilted on the billows. 

The virgin queen was descending tv the boat, fol- 
lowed by her suite, and everything promised a pros- 
perous embarkation. Just as her dainty slipper came 
to the muddy slough in her path, Sir Walter Raleigh 
tore his rich cloak from hie shoulders to throw it upon 
the ground for her to tread upon. 

The cloak was well thrown, but some person, un- 
accountably hurrying by at that moment, tripped in 
its voluminous folds, and hit the queen an uncere- 
monious punch in the ribs, 

Elizabeth, with a burst of glee at the catastrophe, 
was launched directly into the obese proportions of 
Pope Pius IV., who, in turn, fell upon and brought 
down two of the monks of St. Bernard, In the crash 
the barge was wrecked, and ascene of merry uproar 
ensued, 

The queen sitting in state upon the foot of the 
fallen Pope, continued to laugh after the mirth of 
the others had quite subsided. She must have surmised 
that the originator of this disaster did it wholly on 
purpose. ; 

Directly she gathered up her trailing skirt, and, 
leaning on the velvet sleeve of Raleigh, sauntered 
away, while other and more successful tableaux took 
the place of this disastrous failure. 

The characters which, probably attracted the most 
attention during the evening were Mary, Queen of 
Scots, and Darnley. 

There was much wondering who they were. 
Several, of course, surmised, but only two or three 
knew them. 

Could the mask have been jifted from Mary’s face 
the almond-shaped eyes of the foreign syren would 
have been recognized; and then every one would have 
known that under the stiff jewelled collar and full 
ruffles of her companion laid the beautiful golden 





splendid orange tree in the conservatory here that 


curls of Rosslyn Trent. 





In another part of the room, Vesta rocked idly to 
and fro, and at her feet, tuning his lute, sat an Arab 
prince. He sang in low, sweet tones: 

“ Sometimes the wounded deer will turn 
On the ravenous pack that pursue ; 
And, fighting, will die a noble death 
That even its murderers rue. 
“Let the wounded, human heart take heed— 
Let it note this lesson, pray ; 
And turn from the love that faithless proves, 
To the truer love away. 
“ The light is fading from out thine eyes— 
Come, rest on this bosom of mine ; 
And let him learn how well I prize 
A heart as true as thine.” 


As the song died away the prince clasped the 
hand of Vests; but there was no answering pres- 
sure. 

“Do you know how truly I am your friend, 
Vesta ?” 

“T hope that you will live up to all my dearest 
hopes concerning you. I look upon you as the only 
disinterested friend that I have in this city.” 

“Um,” said the Arab prince at the word disinter- 
ested. 

At length he continued: 

‘Have you no idea of punishing him ?” 

“ The evil doer punishes himself.” 

“ Perhaps if you would follow a course similar to 
his it might recall him to the enormity of bis conduct. 
You might try the experiment.” 

“T cau never adopt an evil course because another 
has done so.” 

“ Angelic,” muttered the Arab. 

“To what do you imagine this state of things will 
lead if allowed to go on uninterruptedly ?” 

“God alone knoweth;” was the dreary, heart- 
broken response, and the very tones struck like ice 
upon the heart of her companion. ~ 

“Let us understand each other, Vesta,” he con- 
tinued, choosing to keep up the characters that they 
had assumed. ‘You love this recreant yet ?” 

“ Better than all the world besides.” 

“ And no other, however loving and faithful, could 
in the least supply his place in your affection ?” 

“Never, never! Oh, how can he desert me thus 
when I have loved him and do love him so that L 
would this instant die for him? Will not my affec- 
tion redeem and save him yet?” 

“ I'll tell you how it is, Sybil ;” and he dropped his 
voice. “ The man is infatuated; and perhaps if I did 
not know her I might be sung into the Circe’s snares. 
The spell must be broken. It shall be ere it is too late. 
If I strike Ross to the earth he shall not do aught for 
which he would repent and curse himself to his dying 
day. Sybil, I will be honest. Had I found you willing 
to retaliate upon him for his misdemeanour by loving 
another (the case with many a couple), I should have 
been the first suitor to fall at your feet. But your 
faith and holiness have saved alike yourself and me. 
I have held a light opinion of your sex heretofore, but 
your righteousness has saved the whole city from my 
bitter curse. You did well to adopt this saintly cos- 
tume. It becomes your character—a character which 
has taught me to reverence the perfect woman. I 
know Ross. I knew him years before you did, and I 
can analyze his character in a moment. He has a 
fickle fancy, but changeless affections. Once before 
when he was at college and was flush of money, this 
same woman courted his attention, but, for some un- 
definable reason, she failed to attract him. Now, 
however, because it is unlawful—forbidden fruit—he 
seeks her. But if I move the heavens and the earth 
I will separate them. Rest easy, Sybil;” and again 
he grasped the cold and trembling hand of the young 
wife. ‘I will save him in season ; and believe me, 
the lesson shall last him a lifetime; allow me, how- 
ever, to advise you, do not forgive him too readily. 
Go home for a visit, and make him repent before you 
pardon him. Do not go from here until you see 
that ! have accomplished my purpose; then absent 
yourself, refusing explanations or forgiveness.” 

“God bless your purpose and your heart, Mr. 
Myers,” was Sybil’s fervent ejaculation, as the Arab 
prince turned from the throne of Vesta. 

Meantime the festivities were at their height; gay 
laughter echoed through the rooms, and Mary, Queen 
of Scots pressed the velvet sleeve of Darnley, as they 
sauntered through the crowds with almost every eye 
fixed upon them. 

They had taken no part in the tableaux, and now 
were seeking some quiet retreat away from the noisy 
crowds. 

But hark! the dull, thumping, not wholly unmusical 
noise of a tambourine attracted their attention. A 
slight, graceful figure approached, singing in the very 
sweetest of human voices : 

“Tam a gipsy maid; I come 
From joyous Tuscany, 
And he who would his fortune know, 
Must learn the same of me. 
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“Then cross the gipsy’s palm with gold— 
Give freely unto me, 
And learn what else would long be sealed 
In perfect mystery.” 

Her stained and nut-brown check flushed to the 
deepest red as she bent before the crowd that collected 
around her in smiling and eager curiosity. 

Vincent Myers, as the Arab prince, was the first to 
turn his palm up in her hand. 

“O, Prince of high and great renown, 
Redeem thy treach'rous race, 
By doing what thy heart now prompts 
With good and kingly grace.” 

She then dropped his hand, while someone ex- 
claimed: 

“ Riddles.” 

Sybil held out her hand reluctantly, and yet with- 
out a thought of her disguise beirg penetrated. 

“Fair Vesta, though the gods decree 
To try their gold with fire, 
Fear not, thou wilt not long remain 
Beneath their sovereign ire.” 

Au ejaculation of astonishment burst uponall present- 

Darnley and. Mary Stuart endeavoured to glide 
noiselessl!y away, but as if without knowledge of their 
purpose the little gipsy maiden stepped before them. 

“O, Mary, knowest not the: fate 
That falls to such as thee? 
A dungeon’s walls, an aching heart, 
And death of ignominy! 
“ And, Darnley, too, must save himself, 
While save himself he can; 
Or he will fall, pierced to the heart, 
A conscience-stricken man.” 

This was the first real knowledge that they had of 
the identity of the royal couple; and, astonished at 
the personal character of the predictions, a speechless 
silence, painful and awkward, fell on the group, while 
Rosslyn mattered between his teeth the emphatic 
ejaculation : 

“ The devil !” 

To relieve the disagreeable scene Pope Pius laid his 
hand upon the gipsy with 

“ Sorceress, what have you for me?” 

“ Throw off thy priestly cowl and robe, 
And let the wide world see, 
Thou art a warrior of the gods, 
And hold St. Sore’s. archery.” 

A burst of merriment followed this thrust at the 
Pope. 

“Who is that?” asked Sybil, coming close up to 
Vincent Myers, feeling that he must have something 
to do with. it. 

His answer was to draw her hand into his arm, -re- 
marking in an undertone: 

“ Wait, you shall know in good time. Now hear! 
Isn’t that splendid? It is decidedly the best sport of 
the performance, and all impromptu besides. She 
didn’t know a word that she would say before she 
entered the room.” 

“ Monks of St. Bernard, get ye hence! 
Qh, hie ye to your lair! 
But do not be as dogs yourselves, 
To hunt men everywhere.” 

Two Hebrew water-carriers now lowered. their 

pitchers and stood before her. 
“ That's right, ye ancient looking ones! 
Pure water fs the best: 
Drink nothing else, and you will find 
Your lives and fortunes blest.” 
lo Queen Elizabeth : 
“ Right royal lady! virgin queen! 

Your style and naught beside 

Reminds us of Elizabeth, 
For you will be a bride 

As soon as Raleigh wins from you 
To hame the luckless day, 

When you can trample on his cloak, 
And on his heart alway.” 

A storm of applause greeted this sally, and in the 
confusion the maid and her tambourine disappeared. 
Calls echoed through the rooms: 

“Find the gipsy maid! bring back the girl with the 
tambourine.” 

But she was not seen again for the evening in that 
garb, although she mingled with the guestsin another 
eostume. 

Ste was the young poetess, whom for two or more 
years Vincent Myers had worshipped afar off; she had 
penetrated the disguises of those present, and under 
the gipsy garb took’ upon herself thie giving of some 
wholesome advice. 

Myers knew her by her stature and the symphonfous 
voice. She was a stranger to nearly all present, and 
curiosity ran riot in inquiries, while she, in another 
garb, joined the questioners. 

The evening was a splendid one, and long after, the 
success of Mrs. Mercer's bal inasqué was ‘the topic of 
conversation. 





CHAPTER V. 


Stitt matters, as far as Rosslyn andthe Italian 
syren were concerned, remained much the same, He 
was lost to self-respect. 


To have the love of this glorious creature poured 
upon him in all its first fierce firo was like a draught 
of subtle intoxication. He did not rebel much at the 
bands of matrimony; be had quite forgotten that he 
was married. : 

Sybil did not see him often, only at meal time, and 
their conversation then was the most barren of mono- 
syllables. She indulged in no taunts or recrimin- 
ations. 

She was palsied with heart-breaking sorrow. Of 
all things that could come upon: her this was the very 
worst, A woman will suffer everything but that, even 
to personal violence. 

But when a man wounds her thus in the holiest 
ties and most sacred affections she either dies of a 
broken heart; or is converted into a demon of ‘reck- 
lessness and inconsistency. 

During the month of January there was one night 
long to'be remembered by the wronged wife as the 
most eventful of her life. 

Madame Castleton, wife of the banker, gave a bril- 
liant entertainment. Rosslyn could be seen at inter- 
vals, his dark eyes flashing back bright Juno’s glances; 
his musoular armtrembling beneath the syren’s gentle 
touch. 

Vincent Myers, just returned from a trip, stood 
beside Sybil, flushing and’ paling all over his hand- 
some face and broad forehead at every unwonted 
sound, 

“How long? how long?” asked Sybil, as her 
husband and Pauline went by her, unmindful that 
others were commenting on their illicit familiarity. 

“Be patient, Sybil, an hour or more. If I sueceed 
at all, it will be to-night.” 

“ What are you thinking to do ?” 

“Wait, wait and see: I -cantiot explain to you 
now.” 

A half hour later he drew ont his watch, noting the 
time in an éager half-excited manner. 

“Draw into this window, Sybil, drop the curtains 
lower, and watch until I come.” 

He left her, and passing through the room, and 
going quite near the couple, who already engaged the 
attention of all the people present. 

There was a feeling of fierce satisfaction in the 
young man’s breast as he nodded them good evening, 
and went on. A half hour later Sybil saw him come 
back, accompanied by a faded old man, dressed ina 
flashy vest and open Byron collar. 

She saw them advance directly to her husband and 
his companion. She saw Myers bow low, very low, 
and heard him say, for they were very near her hiding- 
place: 

“ Allow me the hondéur, Madame Panline Gastron, 
to introduce you to your husband Signor Alero Gas- 
tron. May the surprise be a mutual and happy one! 
Ross, I will trouble you to take my arm a moment— 
just one.” 

Rosslyn mechanically took his arm, with a face over- 
cast with a dull grey paleness, for he realized that his 
humiliation had been justly a public-one, and too, the 
revelation was so disagreeable and unexpected con- 
cerning the beautiful syren. 

“There, Trent, you consummate fool!” Myers was 
saying ‘as he passed Sybil’s retreat, “it is time you 
knew what you were about! That Diremet married 
Gastron, from whom she ran away in three mouths, 
but whom she will not so easily evade again. You 
have wrotiged and outraged your angelic wife, and 
now, if she will only sue fora divorce, I will marry 
her’ the moment that the law decides her free from 
you!” J 

“Great heaven! what have I done?” gasped the 
conscience-stricken wretch as for the first‘time he 
realized his position. 

ures shook his hand from his arm and returned to 
Sybil. 

“Now, Mrs. Trent, the spell is off. He only needs 
the tonic. of your absence to make the cure complete. 
Do not see him in the morning, but take conveyance 
to the Falls immediately, and stay there until he 
bends those proud knees of his to the very dust for 
pardon. He didnot intend to wrong you as he has 
done, but she followed him with a beam of her fascin- 
ating eye and « touch of her delicate hand, making 
bim think that she was hopelessly dying of love 
for him, when in fact she was only feeling for 
the gold in his — So long as he believed her 
the pure, beautiful angel that she appeared, her charm 
held him. Now he sees her in all her deformity, and 
what before was an incense offering now’ will be- 
come putrefaction in his nostrils. I am about leay- 
ing. If I do not see you again, God bless you, Mrs. 
Trent!” 

A few tears of speechless gratitude fell from “her 
brown eyes upon his hand. He gallantly touched his 
lips to them, bowed and withdrew. 

Rosslyn'sshame and anguish were'complete ‘wheu 
he sought Sybil in the morning to sue for pardon, and 
found nothing but a note on her work-box :— 





“Rosslyn, I have gone home to Wingate’s Falls. 





Do not think to follow’ me. I cannot and will not 
see you. t “Syepiv.” 

This, added to Myers’ remarks, only confirmed his 
fears. She would have a divorce. Myers would 
engage able counsel, and there was no lack of witnesses 
to his treatment and desertion. 

He never would dare to visit his mother and sisters 
again. The sweat of mental anguish stood in beads 
upon his face. Verily, “the way of the transgressor 
is hard.” 

‘Sybil went home trusting and hopeful, It was'a 
sad experience, but perhaps it was just ‘the right one 
after all. , 

All these things work out right at last. She did 
not tell the nature of her trials to her friends; she 
only answered their inquiries by saying she ‘should 
tarry with them some time. 

Ross would be better for the separation: ; 

And the spring months found her with the pink 
creeping back to her cheeks, for Vincent had written 
once, about three months after hor return home, as 
follows :— 

“It was a bitter dose for him, Sybil, but the medi- 
cine works like a charm. He grows thin upon it, but 
no matter. When you again receive him it ‘will be’ 
no longer Rosslyn Trent, but a wiser, better, and 
humbler man. Be in no hurry to recall him.’ He 
thinks that by this time you are divorced, Let him 
hug the delusion a little longer.” 

And there, antid the hallowed associations of home, 
a little life came into her keeping. She realized the 
sacredness of the’charge, and felt that her life would 
be no more lonely ; and when her boy came to be 
old enough to smile in ‘her face she found that there 
was a new object in life worth living for. 


rv 
CHAPTER VI. 


THe summer night was shut in with blackness and 
thick darkness and low muttering thunder. Such a 
night as this the‘traveller hates to encounter throtigh 
fear of missing the road. 

Sybil in the little sitting room rocked her babe on 
her bosom. Her parents slept soundly in théir room, 
but she chose to sit up through the tempest that was 
gathering. Presently she laid her babe in its crib, 
and opening the door looked out. She could not 
see her hand, white-as it was, when pushed a foot 
out in the thick darkness. She shut the door 
hurriedly. 

Drawing down the curtain and folding her ‘hands 
upon her lap, shé rocked the little one dreamily 
with one of her delicate feet upon the rocker of the 
crib. 

The wind came upand shrieked through the case- 
ment close by her, then roared with delight at the 
probable fright it had given her. A pause, followed 
by another squéal from the airy lips, and another 
pms and a burst of applause from the thunder over- 
head. 

This was followed by a few heavy, straggling drops 
of rain, striking loosely and at random. Another 

ause, with therattling drops sounding thicke>' and 
mare and then,a most grateful sound in a thundér 
shower, thé rain poured freely. 

As the storm howled in fury, Sybil started and 
turned, for’she thought that she heard a low knock 
at the door. 

It was repeated ina moment. 

She hesitated about answering the summons, but 
the fury of the ‘tempest decided her. Leaving her 
light on the stand, as the wind wonld have ex- 
tinguished it in s moment if carried in her ‘hand, 
she traversed the long, dark entry and unbolted the 


oor. 

“Shall I come in until the tempest is over?” asked 
a man’s voice. 

“Yes,” she replied, “‘ come this way.” 

He threw off his wet coat and hat ju the entry, and 
advanced into the lighted room. : 

“ My God, Sybil! wheream 1? I thought that I 
was a mile above the Falls; but ‘my horse came 
swiftly.” : 

She stood, white as a corpse, leaning against the 
casing of the door, unable to move. His appearance 
was so unexpected, so unlooked-for, that it struck her 
speechless. 

“Do not curse me, do not. I didn’t think that I was 
here. I will go again into the storm.” 

“Stay,” she answered, sinking into a chair, and mo- 
tioning him to another 

“Not here,” was his humbleanswer ; “if I remain in 
your presence it must be at: your feet, Sybil.” 

“No,” she said, “no one must fall at my feet. The 
simple act amounts to nothing.” 

“But Tam humbled in spirit, Sybil, humbled ‘into 
the dust. My God! I have fully realized in these’ lon 
months what I so ccm nrg from me. Thie'evil 
one lured me from my m. My repentance is 
sincere, but too late. I was too strong: “I relied too 
much upon my own strength and the endurance of # 
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perfect woman's love. And you never censured nor 
upbraided me when I must have wrécked your happi- 
ness so entirely.” 

“ You did not do that,” was her almost smiling re- 
ply. “Oh, no, Ross, you did not entirely wreck my 
happiness. ‘1 had some faith left in humanity.” 

“] know,” be bitterly answered. ‘I know; he has 
told me that you-——” 

He could not proceed. 

““Who has told you?” 

“Myers. But I will not torment myself to enume- 
rate what he told me. 1 deserve it all.” 

“No,” she replied; “ you do not deserve it all. You 
do not. deserve tolook upon the face of your boy,” 
and she took him by the hand and led him up where 
the smiling cherub lay. 

“ My boy!" exclaimed ke, gazing in proud admira- 
tion upon the beautiful face. “This is too much ! 
What tempting fiend led me hither to-night? It is 
more than I can endure ;” and he covered hisface with 
his hands.aud the hot tears rolled through his fingers. 
He kept repeating, “Too late! too late! lost! all 
lost !”” 

The heavy sobs shook his strong, young frame, 
while a soft, white, woman’s arm stole around his 
ueck. 

* Ross, could you make a better father to your boy 
than you have a husband to me ?” 

He glanced up quickly. 

“If I promise here on my bended knees, promise 
before God, that I will, may I sometimes see him? 
Will you let him call me father instead of your——” 

He finished. with a groan. 

“Tustead of what, Ross? Call you father instead of 
who?r” 

‘““My God! what torment to speak it! 
your—other—busband ?"” 

The arm tightened around his neck until his head 
rested upon her shoulder. 

“Ross, do you not. know mé better than this?” 

He uttered a cry like an imprisoned and tortured 
wretch let loose from his tormentors, and while the 
blood left brow and cheek and lips, lie cried: 

“ Sybil, dare I ask—dare I hope that you are yet 
my wife?” 

‘*T am yours, Ross, and ever sliall be, if your re- 
pentance iS sincere, At least, I shall never be the 
wife of another.” 

“How can I prove it now other than by poiating 
to these hollow cheeks and sunken eyes, grown thin 
and dim by repentance and tears? And I thought 
you lost to me for ever! Myers was convinced that 
you formed new ties. He told me so. last night. He 
said that he had heard. directly from you, You was 


Instead of 


free from your old trouble, and was very happy in | 


your new situation, being wholly reconciled with the 
world by reason of the new and happy ties that you 
had formed with it.” 

“He meant my boy,” said Sybil; ‘but how he did 
delightin the torture that he inflicted!” 

*T could not ask him’ what he meant, but started 
immediately for the Falls, intending to tarry on the 
outskirts, where I was unknown, until Tascertained the 
exact state of affairs with you, and then I should 
have left for ever. The darkness and storm came 
on so rapidly, and my horse, terrified at the fury of 
the tempest, galloped*like~a~demom=and carried me a 
mile or two beyond my destination. I cannot believe 
this, Sybil! Am I to be your husband again? 
Assure me of this, wretch thatI am. I long again for 
the blessed assurance,” 

She threw her arms around his neck and raised her 
pure sweet lips to his. 

“ Atone for the past, Ross.” 

“Heaven helping me I will. And my boy——” 

“T have one restriction—one wish.” 

“Name it.” 

“ We, must call him Vincent Myers.” 

“We will, if you, wish it.” 

‘‘He saved my liusband,” continued the noble, for- 
giving woman; “he gave a father back to my boy. 
wish to remember it every time my eyes rest upon my 
child.” 

“T am- stricken dumb before the face of an angel,” 
he said; reverently gazing upon the face of his wife. 
“Det his name be what yok wish. Henceforth,’ I 
trust our lives and wishés and wills may be insepar- 
able.” 

“TLet'us pray for it oyer the sleeping couch of our 
child.” 

And they bowed their heads with clasped hands, 
silently asking the benediction of the Almighty upon 
them. te = 2 ‘ 

We have but’ little'more to add. Sybil’s fortune, 
which commenced ‘so disastrously, was fully atoned 
for in later years. 

They settled at the Falls. The regenerated 
husband resolved to dwell apart from temptation, not 
that be feared another fall, but because he saw how 
much happier his wife would be. 





The stubborn, self-will was completely broken by 
the fearful ofdeal through which he had passed; he 
was a little headstrong at times, as was perfectly 
natural, yet always lending a willing ear to the 
counsels of his wife. 

Sybil, in due course of time, was made happy by an 
invitation to the wedding of Vincent Myers with 
Miriam Stevens, the poetess whom he had so long 
worshipped afar; and when they met—he and Sybil 
+there was a world of meaning in the hearty grasp 
of hand upon hand. 

There needed no other explanation between them. 

Apart from the noise and jar of active life, Sybil 
found sweet peace and contentment in ministering to 
her own family; and as her friends noticed the dif- 
ferent nature of Rosslyn, they often spoke of it ' one to 
the other, ascribing it, under God, to itsright source, 
the influence of his wife's lovely and blameless life. 

Aunt Betsy nodded her wise old head at Mrs. Win- 
gate, saying : 

‘Bless us, how she has remodelled him! Said I 
not at the beginning, if my son Ross ever became 
perfect, it would be Sybil that would make him so ?” 
and a succession of nods from the two grey heads 
answered each other, and made’ further remarks un- 
necessary. ; M. C. 





MARRIED, NOT MATED. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Our of the noontide heats of early June fly the 
birds ; the shadows of Woodside are full of them. It 
is a fine day forthe mowers; the broad blades of 
the corn curl together, and dust goes up from the 
furrows as the last ploughing between the green rows 
is finished. 

Nowhere within a dozen miles of the great city is 
there a prettier farm, or one under better culture, or 
yielding « handsomer interest. The proprietor is a 
thrifty manager, as a glance over the grounds will 
attest. ‘ 

But let us suppose ourselves in the little red mar- 
ket waggon, with its neat white cover and carpeting 
of straw, that is just approaching, almost within 
view. 

There is a coverlid, blue and white, thrown ‘over 
the spring seat, that was never there before, and two 
or three bunches of mint are twisted under the hoops 
of the calash; and Mr.’Graham had ‘set his hat 
jauntily on one side of his head ; he wears a shirt with 
ruffles, and now and then he urges forward the finé 
horse he drives. 

Annette, for the person alluded to is no other, 
turns aside to conceal her smiles. “Henry, Harry, 
Hal !—you have a variety of sweet ‘names, which 
shall'I call you ?” 

“Hither is sweet as you pronounce it,” he replies, 
‘* but call me Hal.” 

“ And what will you call me ?” 

“Oh, I shall call you Netty. 
Ann.” 

“No more do 1: nor the Furniss either,” says 
shé;“*T wish some onein charity would give me a 
better name.” 

The young man says‘he wishes he dare offer his ; 
and the crimson that blushes along his cheek goes up 
from his heart. 

Annette Furniss knows that right well; never- 
theless, she answers in a tone that may be either jest 
or’ earnest, “I only wish you were not making so 
pretty a speech to flatter me, Mr. Graham.” 

“Mr. Graham!” repeats the young man, asif he would 
say, why don’t you eall me Hal’? but Netty, suddenly 
charmed with the prospect, claps her handsin ecstasy, 


I don’t like the 


and exclaims: “ How, lovely! this is Woodside, I 


know.” 

The young farmer bows in silence, or rather gives 
his head a backward’ jerk, which is his style of 
bowing: 

Netty affects unconsciousness of his displeasure, 
and artlessly tells him she would like to live at Wood- 
side for ever. 

He smiles again, and urges forward the horse. 

Miss Farniss relapses into silent admiration of the 
meadows, woods, house, and appurtenances, asking 
herself, perhaps, whetlershe really would accept them 
with their incambrance, 

“Por a minute the man talks very well; heis not 
a simpleton,” thinks the girl; “no, he is far from 
it;” so Ble accosts him familiarly, and calls him 
“ Hal.” 2 

Then he hangs his long legs out of the waggon, 
and assumes a swaggering air, telling of daring feats 
he has accomplished, of the immense’ value of his 

roperty—now usiag only““’me” and ** my ” when 
he speaks of the estate, and ‘impliedly asserting that 
his motherand brother are ‘pensioners dpon him. 

“ | wonder if it is all his ?” queries Miss’ Furniss. 
“TI can count twenty cowson the hills yonder: and 





what extensive woodlauds! Timber is valuable here, 
I suppose, and the house hasreally been stylish in 
its time, and barring some little defects—every body 
has his faults—this Halis a good fellow enough.” 

A broad avenue, bordered with trees, leads from 
the main road to the dwelling, a two-story: brick 
house, with an antique portico in front, and a little 
yard, fenced separately from the rear grounds, where 
extends a lower rangeof buildings, edged with curious 

ches, at the ends of which little rooms have been 
xed up, as if for temporary uses. 

About tue yard are agreat many flowers, prettily 
disposed; some of them rare, aud of wonderful 
beauty. 

Two partly grown calves are running loose among 
them ; and on-the lower step of the portico sits an 
old woman, holding a stick which she strikes towards 
the animals when they tread too near the flowers, 

As Annette, having beemassisted to alight, is led 
by her companion towards this person, she sees hor 
suddenly strike out the stick in a direction where the 
calves are uot, and. also sees imperfectly some curious 
object leap up from where it lay in the sun, hop 
round the cornerof the ‘house, anddisappear. With 
anair of the most, punctilious respect “Hal” intro- 
duces Annette to his mother, and proceeds to drive 
the calves towards the meadow, the twe women, 
meantime, disappearing within doors. 

Mrs.'Graham assumes a gentle tone, and informs 
Annette that she has conferred upon ‘a poor old lady 
the greatest happiness she could possibly’ enjoy —she 
is confined to her room, from habit, and fears her 
guest will be lonesome till the return of Stafford, of 
whom she is evidently proud, though she says of 
Henry, whom she calls ‘ Sonny,” that he reads a 
great deal, and that his room has quite an anti- 
quarian air. 

“I have not been in it these six years,” she adds; 
“T ama poor old creature now, you see; but I will 
be smart while you are here, and you will stay three 
months; yes, four, or five, or six, won't you, dear?” 

During all her long address she made not the pause 
of a moment; but having untied Annette’s bonnet, 
which sho said was lovely, stooped over her, patting 
her cheek and shoulder in the most condescending 
manner imaginable. 

While shv was thus engaged, one of the side doors 
of the parlour was opened ’stealtbily, aud at a mys- 
terious movement of the dame’s hand, closed again. 

It seemed to interrupt the flow of her thought, 
however, and she shortly disappeared through the 
same door, having first taken from her pocket a letter, 
crumpled and dirty, which she gave Annette to amuse 
herseif with while she should be absent. 

‘““I want you to observe, honey,” she said, putting 
her head within the door, after a moment, “ how af- 
fectionately and sweetly he writes. Unity in 
faniilies, my dear, is so perfectly delightful.” 

Annette did not read the affectionate missive im- 
mediately; the old woman stood between her and 
any picture her fancy might have been disposed to 
draw of Stafford. 

She was, perhaps, sixty; tall, unbent, and mus- 
cular. 

Her lair was grizzled, but seemed yet very thick, 
and ‘was cut short on her neck, turning over in a 
heavy roll against the frill of her nightcap; for she 
wore a cap, Which appeared to have served for both - 
nightand day past many washing-days. 

Her complexion was dark, her eyes grey and keen, 
and all her dress slovenly in the extreme. A black 
silk shawl was carelessly pinned about ber shoulders, 
and her dress was composed of black worsted, soiled 
and patched so as quite to obscure its original bright- 
ness, and make doubtful even its original colour. 

It was tattered aud fringed at the bottom, and 6o 
short as to revealliberally the petticoat, which was by 
no means so neat as petticoats are commonly sup-~ 
posed to be. i 

She:wore no shoes, ‘but a sort of mocassin instead. 
Her teeth were sound, nor did she betray indeed the 
slightest diminution of any of lier faculties. 

Her‘ voice owas affectedly' aud disagreeably affeo- 
tionate, and she talked incessantly, pattéring and 
petting everybody about her, and herself too. 

“Ts that Hal’s mother?” thought Annette, as the 
door closed, and the maudlin tone changed to’ one of 
coarse an@ bitter anger. 

She couldnothear the words distinctly, but the 
tone ee an offending party, in whose situation 
she would not willingly be p 

Havi overed a little from the shock which she 
hag Fasly roeived Annette,as I said, unfolded ‘the 
letter, at arms’ length, and shaking off a quantity of 
snuff sticking aboutit, proceeded to read, failing how- 
ever to discover the especial sweetness or ‘affection ef 
its contents. 

It began with ‘ dear mother,” and» concluded. with 
“ your affectionate son, Stafford Graham;” but aside 
from these formakties, there was: nothing to indicate 
any tender relationship between them. 
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The pith of the communication was, that the write’ 
proposed shortly to be at home, that he’ was in debt 
to a considerable amount, and that Henry or his 
mother must immediately forward a stipulated sum 
for his relief. 

There were some directions about the manage- 
ment of the farm, and the epistle concluded as fol- 
lows :— 

“Have that pen, usually denominated my room, 
cleansed a little: see to it yourself, mother. It must 
be thoroughly aired, and refurnished sufficiently for 
comfort, at least; remember these orders are impera- 
tive.” 

As Annette finished the reading, she glanced round 
the room, more with a view to see its appointments 
than she had yet done. 

Some of the furniture was elegant; a little old- 
fashioned, to be sure, and arranged very carelessly ; 
indeed the whole aspect of things indicated the ab- 
sence of the superintendent; and dust lay over the 
chairs and tables ; winter curtains darkened the win- 
dows; and cornices, picture-frames, and mirrors 
were exposed to the flies, swarms of which darkened 
the ceiling; but still there were unmistakable 
indications of former style and liberal expenditure. 

Among the pictures were two portraits, one of a 
gentleman middle life, exceedingly handsome, and 
with the inimitable air aristocratic; the other of a 
younger man, greatly like the elder, a little less hand- 
some, a little more pretty, perhaps. 

While before these portraits, wondering who they 
represented, a sudden jerk upon her arm arrested her 
attention, and turning quickly she saw before her the 
strangest specimen of humanity she had ever met. In 
years the new-comer seemed a child, but in dress and 
manner she might have been a woman of twenty- 
five, or of any age, in fact, for all these said to the 
contrary. 

“ I suppose,” she said, “that may be you thought 
dinner never would be ready. I was late with my 
washing to-day; come right out now and eat such 
as we have got; nothing very inviting to a town 
appetite ;” and she led the way to the dining-room. 

Annette detained her to inquire about the por- 
traits. 

At the same time Mr. Henry Graham entered, and 
politely conducted his guest to the dinner. 

Two or three tables had been joined into one, and a 
party of harvesters were already partaking of a plain 
but very substantial meal. 

“ Boys, this lady!” said Mr. Graham, waving his 
hand towards them with some dignity. 

“Oh, you want to make Netty Furniss believe you 
are some great things,” said the little woman; “I can 
see some things if I am nobody but Rache.” 

“I wish you could see yourself as others see you,” 
said the vexed young man blushing confusedly as he 
spoke. 

“I don’t,” she replied, “I'd hate to look as simple 
to myself as a certain young man looked to me when 
fixed up ina ruffled shirt to go to market.” 

All eyes were turned again to the object of this ill- 
natured taunt. His sorrows were thickening, but as 
yet he found ample compensation in the smiles of 
Annette, who seemed to have formed tue determination 
to please and to be pleased. 

And so began the acquaintance of Annette Furniss, 
the heartless, disappointed, and embittered woman, 
with the youthful and ambitious farmer. 

Novelty, unless very unpleasant, prompts to good 
nature. Woodside, in itself, was really a charming 
place; and perhaps the flattering attentions of Heary 
were not disagreeable. 

Besides, Annette had wound up her energies for the 
task of freeing herself in some way from what seemed 
to her the most adverse: fortune, and charity would 
hope that she never once contemplated, even for this 
end, a system of positive dissimulation. 

The gossiping propensity and odd assurance of 
Rache amused her, and when the dinner was con- 
cluded she began to cultivate the acquaintance with 
her so uuceremoniously begun, by assisting in the 
labours of the afternoon. 

“ How old are you?” 

“‘ Don’ know—I'm a young woman.” 

“* Have you a father and mother?” 

“Got a mother—bain’t got no father and never 
had as I know of—bhe died or run away or some- 
thing.” 

“And why don’t you live with your mother ?” 

“* Cause I got a step-father, and he’s ugly to me; if 
he’s beat me once he’s beat mea hundred times, and 
60 l run away.” 

“Have you lived here ever since you left your 
mother?” asked Annette. 

“No,” she answered; “I’ve lived at a hundred 
places, if l've lived at one.” 

“ And do yon like this place?” 

* Yes, when Staff is away,” she continued ; ‘I don’t 
think his picture the prettiest thing ever was, if some 
other folks do.” 





“ And you like Henry ?” said Annette, ashamed to 
betray the interest she felt in Stafford. 

“ Yes,” she answared, “ he is good to me, and good 
to everybody; there ain't a brute beast in Woodside 
that don’t foller after him if he goes a-nigh ; he’s good, 
he is; I'll say that for him, if a certain young lady 
don't think: he looks so well as Staff, and if a certain 
old woman (I don't. say you've seen her, and I don’t 
say, you haven't) thinks he ain’t a fine gentleman! 
Granmam likes Hal, in fact, enough, sight the 
best.” 

“So I should think,” answered Annejte ironically. 

“How long’re you going to stay here ?” inquired 
Rache, abruptly; and she proceeded, ‘I ask you 
because a certain person don’t love visitors wellenough 
to eat them.” 

“And so you think I had best limit my visit?” 

“TI didn’t say so; 1 wouldn't say a word against 
granmam for the world; as true as I live and breathe, 
I mean't somebody else; somebody you don’t know; 
I meant an old man; no I didn’t, I meant a young 
man,” 

“Then I was mistaken,” said Annette, 

‘Maybe you think there ain't no young man in this 
house but Hal; some folks have been here a good 
while and didn’t find out everything.” 

“I never suspected there was not another person 
in the house,” Annette replied; “I rather thought 
there was, from some indications.” 

“ What, am I babbling secrets?” said Rache, “ but, 
never mind, 1 told a big story ; there ain't no young 
man in the house; if there is he’s crazy; no he ain't, 
he’s a fool; no, it’Sall a big lie; Jim wouldn't be the 
only one granmam would beat with her big stick, if 
she heard merunonso, I didn’t mean to say Jim; 
there ain’t no Jim as I know of.” After a moment's 
pause she went on: “ You've got afather? What 
kind of an old man is he? is he rich ?” 

And so she gabbled, working all the while with 
twice the energy and efliciency of a common servant. 
The dinner dishes were riused in a twinkling; then 
half a dozen loaves of bread were made; eggs were 
beaten for pies and cakes; and when all was com- 
pleted the oven was found to be heated: to work and 
to talk very fast seemed alike natural to her. 

For greater convenience—for she was far from 
tall—she had made a little bench, which she moved 
from place to plave as her duties required ; now stand- 
ing on it.to get her bread into the oven, now to wash 
the dishes, now to see into the closet. 

She had learned everything “ of ber own head,” she 
said, and managed all the household affairs as she 
chose, for granmam remained in her own room pretty 
much with Jim—mattering the nameso that Annette 
only guessed what she said. 

She knew not her age, uor her name, excepting that 
it was Rache; nor did she care to know. ‘l'here was 
nothing sensitive in her nature; she could work and 
earn her own living, she said, in one place or another, 
and no thanks to any man. 

Lo excel in all departments of housekeeping was 
ber ambition; and that she did everything iu the best 
style was her unhesitating belief. 

That anybody was wiser she had no suspicion, nor 
had she ever thought whether the world was flat or 
round. That es and corn grew in it she knew, 
but the most important fact in her brain was that she 
should be married some day, and the probability was 
that it would be at nodistant one. 

With men and women she conversed as though her 
experiences were as large as theirs. She enjoyed the 
comfortable assurance that she was equal to all occa- 
sions aud to all conditions. 

Such was the real mistress of Woodside. 





CHAPTER IIl 


Anp now Henry Graham is very happy. The days 
were never so full of sunshine for him, He is up 
with the larks in the morning, and singing as gaily as 


they. 

In all respects, indeed, he is improving ; there is a, 
refining influence in the atmosphere of Woodside now 
that was never in it before. 

He does not repeat his old and familiar slang 
phrases so habitually ; he is not aware of dropping 
them, perhaps, but in conversing with Annette he 
finds no uses for them. 

“Really, Hal,” says Annette one evening, as he 
approaches where she sits reading, under the low 
apple tree boughs—* really, Hal, you do resemble 
your brother a great deal more than I at first sup- 

” 


The smile that illuminated the young man’s face 
increased the resemblance—for it was perhaps the 
smile, more than any regularity or grace of feature, 
that made the picture of Stafford beautiful. 

“You are very kind, but my brother has greatly 
the advantage of me, in every way.” 

He looked down, and his pleased expression vanished 
as he spoke. 





“ By the way,” said Annette, coquettishly playing 
with the straw hat which he had thrown aside, ‘‘ why 
don't you, have your picture painted?” 

“ Because,” he re still bending his eyes on the 
grass, ‘I should not value it myself, and no one else 
would, I am sure.” ‘ 

“Remember what a treasure it would be to your 
friends, if by any chance you were separated.” 

“Humph !” was his only answer, 

“ You are not amiable to-night ;” and she put ona 
half-offended air, and became suddenly enamoured of 
the prospect. that presented itself in the direction op- 

site. 

She had invariably succeeded in pleasing before, 
when she had exerted her powers, and now was really 
vexed. 

Both were silent for a time, but a woman is usually 
the first to break silence under such circumstances, 
and Annette said, atlength, in a careless tone: “ What 
day will you be going. to market?” 

He mentioned the day, simply; and if he understood 
the intimation that Annette would return home with 
him, he did not betray it. 

To say truth, he was not quite assured of his posi- 
tion: since coming to Woodside, Annette had com- 
pleted the conquest over him previously. begun, but 
whether the feelings she had inspired were recipro- 
cated at all, and if so, how far, was extremely 
questionable. 

One day she would rake hay in the meadow with 
him, aud enter with playful .seriousness into all his 
plans for the future cultivation and improvement of 
Woodside; or talk of the next month and next year 
as though her interests were identified with his; but 
all the while keep herself involyed in a mist ; and try 
as he would, he could not see precisely where to find 
her, 

Once or twice he had essayed to strip off this ob- 
scuration, but with each endeavour she either “ made 
herself into thin air and vanished,” or stood out dis- 
tinctly visible and impenetrable as a statue. 

“T belong to myself and you belong to me,” seemed, 
whetler it were so or not, to be the thought which 
governed all her wayward policy towards the con- 
quered and anxious swain. 

But to-night the business of love-making, which 
had hitherto been carried on in playful banter, seemed 
likely to assume a more serious aspect. 

Henry had unconsciously adopted a manner best cal- 
culated to bring his mistress to terms. 

" Perhaps, after all,” she thought, as she sat in 
silent meditation, “ he has been as little sincere as 
myself,” But while she was revolving some little 
stroke of art by which to lessen the distance between 
them, #hesaw herself suddenly deserted. 

A party of rustic girls was entering the gate, and 
he was gone to meet them. 

They, seemed in high spirits, but their mingled 
voices and laugliter came gratingly on the nerves of 
Annette, and the more 80, perhaps, that one of them, 
a rosy-cheeked, curly-haired creature, of not more 
than sixteen seemed to command the especial notice 
of Henry; while that she looked pretty in her rustic 
dress and simple white hood, there was no denying. 

(To be continued.) 








A Moostess Montu.—The month of February, 
1866, will be marked in the astronomical calendar as 
the month which had no full moon. January had two 
full moons, and March had two; but February 
had none. Of course this peculiar juncture of periods 
that makes the full moon show her face but a few 
hours, before the month came in, and again a few 
hours after the month went out, is a rare thing in 
Nature—but how rare, do you suppose, gentle reader? 
It has not occurred beforein your lifetime nar ours; no, 
nor since the Christian era, norsince the fall of Adam, 
nor since the creation of tke world, unless that be 
placed back myriads of years. And it will not occur 
again, according to the computation. of astronomers, 
for two millions and a half of years. 

Sropare'’s Sruinx.—If we unveil the “ mystery” 
which Colonel Stodare has been exhibiting at the 
Egyptian Hall for some time, we trust that we shall 
not incur the displeasure either of the inventor of 
“the Sphinx,” or those whointend paying ita visit. The 
Sphinx, be it known, is the object of a patent, as, indved, 
everything is now-a-days. The specification, which 
has just been made public, gives us the required in- 
formation. In Colonel Stodare’s exhibition, as almost 
every one knows, a head appears on what seems to 
be an ordinary three-legged table, which stands in 
the centre of the stage. ‘To all appearances the head 
is an independent member, which makes a speech and 
answers questions, quite as well as many an “ inde- 
pendent member” in anotber pines, The secret lies 
in the table, which, instead of being open underneath, 


is occupied by two mirrors extending from the two 
back legs and meeting at the front leg. Now, if a 
Spectator is ignorant of the existence of a mirror, he 
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has no means of distinguishing reflected from real 
objects, unless they appear in unnatural positions. It 
is a law in optics that the reflected image of an object 
appears as far behind the mirror as the object re- 
flected is in front of it. It is obvions that by a proper 
arrangement of duplicate pictures of that part of the 
scene hidden by the table a reflection of those dupli- 
cates may be caused to appear in the mirrors under- 
neath the table, and thus lead thespectator to imagine 
that he sees. beyond the table, whereas all the time he 
is looking at a reflected image of the back scene. The 
triangular space enclosed by the glasses serves to con- 
tain the legs and body of the Sphinx, whose head 
appears on the top of the table. 





BETSEY’S JOHN. 


Bersey WixtaMs and I were reared in the same 
parish: our mothers were neighbours and friends, 
rejoicing in a romantic attachment, which commencing 
in girlhood had withstood many a severe storm, end 
even outlasted matrimony, with its absorbing joys and 
cares and its new rivalries. 

The new husbands made a jest of being jealous at 
times—a jest that, like many another, got a flavour of 
bitterness from a slight infusion of reality. 

It is not in man’s nature to tolerate another power 
of whatever kind behind the throne on which his god- 
dess has been placed. 

Jealousy is lordly and noble in man I believe it is 
considered, mean and contemptible in woman, no 
matter whether with reason or not. 

But I suppose this feeling wore away after the time 
when the bride merged into the wife, and love became 
less demonstrative. Be that as it may, however in- 
difference prevailed at home the friendship of the two 
women never waned. Conjunctiomof hopes, fears, 
experiences, may have served to cement it. 

The birth of infant daughters at nearly the same 
time made it more enthusiastic and expansive than 





ever. 

Each mother, of course, loved her own baby best, 
and had only a sort of pitying affection for the off- 
spring of her friend. 

But then their interests were. more than ever the 
same in kind and degree, and the vanity of . parading 
the latest achievement of the “loveliest child in the 
world” was one equally shared, and indulged without 
the slightest misgivings. 

It was easy for Ann to pity Sarah’s blindness, a 
sentiment that Sarah reciprocated. But both were 
happier and firmer friends than ever. 

So you see how Betsey and I came to be friends 
from the credle. As long as I remember, we had 
dresses and bonnets exactly alike, and made after the 
same pattern. 

This similarity extended to the minutest article of 
our outfit, and was never broken unless by the auda- 
cious paternal freak of a present from town, which 
was never used unless the other infant could be fur- 
nished with its counterpart. 

Even our dolls had tbe same staring blue eyes, the 
same unmeaning simper, and wore dresses. as exactly 
alike as our own. 

But it was not within the limits of paternal power 
to make ourselves as much alike as our externals. 
We might wear dresses that matched, but not dis- 
positions. 

Betsey was sullen end secret, I was quick and frank. 
While she pouted and frowned, I howled and fought 
one moment, and smiled the next, long before the 
cloud had left her face. 

Never was there a greater mental or spiritual un- 
likeness. I have sometimes thought that there never 
could have been a spontaneous friendship between 
us. 
But it may be that the attraction of opposites 
would have proved as powerful as our inherited 
alliance. 

And, after all, there is a great deal in the power of 
habit. Much of what is called family affection is the 
result of habit. 

Brothers and sisters, who lived pleasantly together 
in the parental home, beeome by long sepa- 
rations and distance ; and the habit of indifference is 
acquired with the same facility as that of affection. I 
was brought up to love Betsey Williams, and it never 
for one moment occurred to me that I could do other- 
wise. 

So we loved, and played, and quarreiled, and were 
reconciled throngh childhood. So we were taught in 
the same schools, and acquired the same ideas and 
facts from the same books and individuals whea we 
came to the appropriate age. 

Arrived atthe period of young ladyhood we re- 
turned together to our respective homes, and com- 
menced our career there simultaneously. 

Each of our mothers held the opinion that she pos- 
sessed a most beautiful and attractive daugh‘er—one 
destined to some happy fate in life, and able most 





amiably to improve the fortunes of her less favoured 
friend. So much for the sweet self-delusion of 
motherly love and pride. ; 

Ina sparse country district our social circle was 
necessarily limited. 

We had made acquaintances at school, and had 
visited relatives at a distance, however, and these 
sometimes came to enliven the monotony of our 
country neighbourhood, bringing, in summer, London 
friends with them more than once. 

We were never actually lonely, and,. until love 
came, shared our beaux as amicably as any of our 
other possessions. 

Two summers in succession John Nichols came 
down to Chichester. The first time it was in com- 
pany with my cousins, the Brewers, whose eldest son 
was in the same establishment. 

They were both salesmen in a great’ wholesale 
store, and we thought their position a very grand one. 

Nichols was handsome? than Dick Brewer, and 
made himself very agreeable to mé and Betsey, whom 
he affected to believe immensely superior: to all the 
girls in Chichester. He singled me out for his atten- 
tions, and I was much gratified. At the same time 
I liked Dick very much, but was quite as pleased to 
see him devote himself to Betsey. This was the first 
summer that they visited us, and I think that no 
thought of rivalry entered either mind then,: though 
Betsey was always so seoret that one could never be 
certain what thoughts she entertained. 

The next summer Dick Brewer and John Nichols 
visited us again. After they had béen in Chichester 
about a week, the Brewer girls came. 

We were a very merry party for about two weeks, 
or perhaps three, and then the girls left, and Dick 
with them. They were to pay one or two brief 
visits, and then returm home. Dick had not yet seen 
his parents, and would pass the remainder of his 
‘vacation with them. 

John Nichols was left behind. » We had been 
writing to each other frequently since his visit the 
last year, and were “engaged,” as it is termed, though 
there was no talk of an immédiate marriage: Of 
course Betsey was as well aware of this as I was, and 
professed to be pleased. She and Dick had not got 
so far in their courtship; bat we both supposed that 
during this visit all would be arranged. 

But how it really happened I never knew., Whether 
Betsey showed her sullen temper, or whether Dick’s 
volatile affections had in the interim flown away to 
another object, or from whaticause I know not; but 
though he paid her all manner. of gallant: attentions 
he went no further. 

When he left, they were not only no nearer being 
engaged, than at the close, of his former visit, but 
no allusion was made to a correspondence or a future 
meeting. 

When I went over to callupon her the next day, 
accompanied by John, I foundher in the worst of her 
sullen moods. 

She would not come down, but her little sister was 
sent to say that she would see me in her room. I 
went up, leaving John to be entertained by Mrs. Wil- 
liams. 

Betsey was angry with me and all the world, 
because John was my lover, and because he did not 
go away with Dick, and because he had gone away; 
with me because I was beloved while she was 
slighted; and extremely angry with herself, for having 
believed that anything serious was concealed beneath 
the gay flirtations in which Dick had indulged. 

I had always been aware that Betsey could be very 
disagreeable in these moods, but she surpassed herself 
this time. 

I grew too angry at last to listen in silence, and 
throwing back some stinging remark, which I repented 
of almost as soon as spoken, I left her to her solitude. 
Going home I could not avoid telling John what had 
occurred, though in my love for Betsey I gave a very 
softened account of it, and blamed Dick very 
severely. 

“Dick isn’t worth crying after,” was John’s com- 
ment. “He never knows his own mind, and is 
always flirting, first with one girl and then with 
another. If he was to merry to-day, I think it would 
be Sophy Hammond, but next week it would pro- 
bably be scme one else. But J wonder he hadn't 
sense enough to stick to Miss Williams. She'll be 
rich, won't she? ard as he is not likely to marry for 
love, he might have taken thatinto acccunt.” 

“ Yes,” I answered ; *' Mr, Williams is very rich, and 
I heard father say he vas making money razidly all 
the time. Betsey and her little sister, Jane, will have 
it all, I suppos.. But I think she woulfl not want to 
be married for her money.” 

“ Cerminly voty’ John answered, indifferently. “I 
only wondered that Dick was not induced by such 
flattering prospects to act sexiously for once. Sophy 
Hammond is as poor as a ckurch-mouse, ‘ Her face is 
ra pman and muck: good may it do her, the little 











“Ts she very handsome ?” I inquired, timidly ; for 
I felt very humble on the score of my attractions since 
I had the wondrous good fortune to secure so hand- 
some a lover. 

“T know somebody not a hundred miles off who is 
a great deal handsomer,” John answered. “ She shook 
her ringlets and smiled at me often and often, last 
winter ; but I remembered a little lady I had seen 
down in Chichester.” 

Of course I believed it all, and clung closer to the 
arm I held, and said, “ Did you, John?” in a little, 
fond, foolish, quavering voice that told how flattered 
I was; and then in lovers’ talk Dick and Betsey were 
forgotten in the ever new and absorbing interest of 
the old, old story. It was almost the last happy hour 
I had before——but I will not anticipate. 

John lingered with us several weeks. I was not so 
constantly in his society, for he amused himself much 
with sports that I did not share, taking long excursions 
with his gun over the hills, and following the moun- 
tain streamsfor miles in search of trout: Of Betsey I 
saw little. 

At first she was angry at me, but the mood passed, 
and she seemed more affectionate than ever when we 
met. { 
Mother had a slight illness that summer, and was 
feeble and languid, so that unusual cares and exertions 
came upon me. I could but seldom go to see Betsey, 
and she had various excuses for the infrequoncy of 
her visits. I thought she did not. like to meet John, 
after her disappointment. 

It was not long, however, before I discovered that 
John called almost daily at Mr. Williams’s house, to 
rest after his long walks, or on some pretence; and 
ere long I learned thatmauy of the days on which I 
was busy at home, and supposed him to be wandering 
over the country, he had really spent his time there. 

I was singularly free from jealousy, trusting 
wholly where I gave trust, but I could not help 
wonderiug that. John never. mentioned these visits 
to me. 

At last Lasked him, playfully, why he did not tell 
me that he saw Betsey the day before, At this he 
answered angrily, and accused'me of being a spy, and 
jealous of my dear friend who was unhappy. 

I tried to justify myself; but, being shocked and 
grieved, burst into « passion of tears and ran away to 
my own room, and thus our first unpleasant interview 
ended. After this, though I could be no longer blind, [ 
watched the course of events in silence. 

Day by day John spent less time with me, and day 
by day became less sparing of epithets of endearment 
and caresses. 

He still professed to love me, ard sometimes spoke 
of the time when he should be rich enough to marry, 
affecting to believe that I might not like to wait so 
long, and hinting that he had no right to insist on my 
wearing out my youth in such a trial. 

I was deceived, and when he called himself selfish 
he seemed to me most magnanimous. And by and 
by the time fixed for the termination of his visit 
arrived. 

He léft.us in the afternoon, proposing to spend the 
night in the town through which the railroad passed, 
and take the earliest train. 

My father took him over in the light waggon, which 
also carried his luggage. When ready to start, he 
proposed to me to accompany him as far as Mr. 
Williams’s, that he might make his adieux to Betsey 
and the other members of the family. On arriving 
there w2 found: that Betsey had left home only that 
morning on a visit to a neighbouring town. John 
Nichols expressed his disappointment, but made Mrs. 
Williams a respectful and me an affectionate fare- 
well, and drove away. I walked home, torn with 
strange doubts. 1 was aware of a change, but could 
not define it. I watched the waggon as long as it 
was in sight, returned the last wave of John Nichols’ 
pocket-handkerchief, and then he disappeared, and 1 
saw him no more till many years had passed. 

I felt lonely and sad, and remained closely at home 
for several days. My parents watched me com- 
passionately, for they saw that there was something 
wrong; butithey made no comments. A week elapsed, 
and then came astunning blow. 

Betsey Williams wrote home from London, ann uac- 
ing herself as the wife of John Nichols. She asked 
her mother to send ber trunks of clotiing, which were 
found to be already packed, showing that the plot was 
well matured. 

Her message to me was that she had found that 
John loved her best, and that, though she was sorry 
for me, she felt she had done right, and hoped I would 
not beangry with her. 

I did not want her pity, and sent no reply to her 
message. , 

I cannot pretend to describe my feelings. With the 
extinguishment of my hopes—with this first knowledgo 
of human perfidy, life seemed to have lost its 
savour. 

I grew suddenly old in heart, and began te couat 
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upon the grave, asthe old do, as my place of rest. To 
lose friend and lover at one blow, and by such deceit, 
shook my faith in goodness and taught me my first 
and the bitterest lesson of distrust. 

Why should I desire to live in a world where such 
things are possible ? 

li the necessity of confession had been upon me 
then, I should have been forced to ‘acknowledge «that 
I no longer believed in the truth and worth of my 
own parents. 

I had been red in a measure for a shock, but 
not for that which had occurred. A dead. pause and 
silence fell upon my life, and) I found it difficult to 
take up again the threads ofits various interests, and 
return to its realities even of household loves and 
duties. 

The first thing that enabled me to arouse myself 
to bear my fate was the. hearing of one sentence 
spoken by my father in consultation with my mother. 

“He knew Williams's girl would have a deal of 
money. I hear he made inquiries; but my Kittyis 
Worth a dozen of ‘her and all he'll get with her” 

So.he had left me for the sake of Betsey’s money ; 
but I was loved at home far beyond aught that gold 
could buy. 

1 took fort. Ir bered the conversation 
about Dick; in which John Nichole had so deftly in- 
sinuated his questions. A whelesome contempt for 
him awokein my heart. 

I wished him joy of Betsey and her: money, and 
laughed with aspice of malice'as I thought of the 
treat in store for him when she chose to go into one 
of her sullen moods. 

Somehow from that day’I began to re-assert myself, 
to realize that life was not all a blank, though I had been 
deceived by the two beings most loved and trusted, 
save the trae hearts beneath the paternal roof: I saw 
John Nichols-as he was, shallow, ua uarrow, superficial. 

All that was best of him was « —his 
face, his brown a. bis fine figure and dashing 
manners. It took time to work the miracle of forget- 
fulness, but it was accomplished at last. 

When John and his wife came to visit the Williams's 
I met them without a change of colour or an added 
puleation. 

I had come to despise them. Not a very Christian 
feeling, truly, but a wholesome bitter to my mental 
malady. 

Year after year when Betsey came home she would 
affect to pity me. I would hear her descriptions of 
her London home—its beautiful furniture and their 
expensive style of living. 

Andin the same breath she would sigh, and say, 
“Poor Kitty! It's too bad that she’s getting to bean 
old maid. John really couldn't marry her, you know, 
after he fellin love with me. But I should think 
somebody might take pity on her.” 

And though I laughed at this talk as a good ‘joke 
with others, it did sting, I must confess. Still I 
would say to myself, “ ‘Somebody’ must be a good 
deal better than your John, at any rate.” 

For I could see that Jobn drank a good deal now, 
and he seemed cowed and poor-spirited, and all his 
fine dashing manners had deserted him. 

Soon after his marriage John Nichols had set up busi- 
ness for himself on capital advanced by Mr. Williams. 

He was prosperous for atime, but after some years 
rumours of disaster reached us. 

Mr. Williams had many demands to answer, and 
grew impatient. He, too, had sustained losses, and 
was growing old. He grambled about John's extra- 
vagance and his growing habits of dissipation. 

At last, having refused supplies, the crash came. 
John failed, and the family came for shelter to the pa- 
ternal homestead. 

Poor faded Betsey! clad in shabby finery, looking 
more sullen and sombre than ever. 

Poor, wrecked John! bloated; his’ thin curls 
streaked with grey, his watery eyes and shaking hands 
told the sad tale of his wasted years. 

The first Sunday they appeare! at church after 
their humiliating return, I walked up the aisle, leaning 
on the arm of another John, whom I knew to be 
worthy of more love and trust than I had ever 
bestowed upon his namesake in my youth. 

Brief and solemn was the ceremony that made me 
the wife of John Jones. He had a common name, but 
he was not a common man. 

Power and goodness were enthroned upon his ample 
brow, and shone from his handsome dark eyes. 

He loved me too, and I loved him with an appre- 
ciation and understanding of his qualities of mind and 
heart. such as had never gone to my attachment for 
Jobn Nichols. 

We were neither of us very young, but we have 
already passed many happy years together, and have 
grown old slowly, for our life has been calm and 
equable. 

Ten years ago John Nichols was laidin a drunkard's 
grave, looking far older than John Jones 7 to-day. 
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Tue Taisman.—The: talisman is often wrongly 
confounded with the amulet. Tlie latter, according 
to the superstition, is passive in its power, and simply 
protects his owner from injury; while the talisman 
~ only protects, but also confers certain powers on 

r. It confers upon him power over the 
‘nate and the genii, enables‘him to pass instantly 
from place to place,. by means of it he can inflict in- 
juries upon his enemies, and be safe himself. In its 
primary meaning it is simply a figure cast in metal, or 
engraved upon stone, at a certain hour, and under the 
influence of certain planets, whereby it was supposed 
to acquire properties and confer upon 
its possessor supernatural powers. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 


But be not long—for in the tedious minutes— 
Exquisite interval—I'm on the rack; 
a eres ame man can know 
no proportion to this dread suspense. 
* Frowde. 

FortunArecy: for Olement Foster, the« report. of 
the gun had alarmed the servants, who, © half- 
dressed, came hurrying into the gallery, terror and 

marked upon each countenance. We say 

fortanately—for although all danger appeared past 
the suspense, the doubt whether Miss Mendez or ree 
robber had recetved the ball, amounted toagony. 

When by the lights which the domestics brought, 
he saw the body of a maa weltering in a pool of blood; 
stretched before the cabinet, and Martha fainting in a 
chair, the change from to joy was almost too 
much for him. A deep-drawn sigh brokethe horrible 
spell which bound his faculties; he rushed to her 
~~ and, elasping her hand in his, burst into a flood 


“De not aye gentle readers—he was only seventeen. 
His heart retained all its early feelings, its impulses, 
its generous sympathies. The world, with ite 1 hard 
lessons and cold ex ce, had not effaced the cha- 
racter which nature 
pure as when she stamped her impress on her ‘work, 

anced it human.. , 

“Thank heaven!” he exclaimed, fervently, at the 
same time raising her hand to his lips; “had the bullet 
reached ber I should never have known peaceful 
hour again!” 

A loud scream from the female servants caused! the 
youth to start from his knees and seize his gun—the 
figure of a man was seen at the extreme end of the 
gallery. 

“All right, sir!” said the well-known voice ‘of the 
keeper: the faithful fellow, on seeing the young 
gentleman. disappear ‘from the window, and hearing 
the shot, had climbed the porch and made his way 
into the house. 

“George! It’s George!” exclaimed the females; in 
a tone which showed how much they felt relieved ‘by 
the discovery 

“J power | a shot!” observed the keeper. 

With a feeling of terror which he could not repress, 
Clement. Foster pointed to the body of thé house- 


er. 

“Don't touch him!” screamed the housekeeper, as 
the young man stooped to raise the wounded ruffian; 
“perhaps he is ouly pretending te be dead! We shall 
all be murdered !” 

The housemaids and cook huddled together, as if for 
mutual protection. 

“He is not dead !” said George; who had turned the 
body over and’placed his hand upon the ehest ; “but I 
don't think he can have very long to live—his-breath- 
ing is so hard! Capital shot, sir !’* he added ; “clean 
through the chest !” 

Miss Wyndham, who had been prudently listening 
at the door of the apartment till perfectly satisfied that 
all danger was-over, now ru into the gallery, call- 
ing frantically upon the servaats to protect their dear, 
kind mistress. 

Clementassured her that Miss‘Mendez was not hurt; 
but it was some time before the young lady chose to 
be persuaded that such‘ was really the case. The op- 
portunity for displaying her affection, her disinterested 
love for the rich tenant of tlie Grange was too favour- 
able.a one to be lost: throwing’ herself apon' her 
knees by the side of the chair in which ‘Martha’ was 
graduall? recovering consciousness, she implored her 
to revive, to look up,‘ for the sake of the orphan— 
meaning herself—who had no other friend on earth to 
love or live for. : 

The cvok, whose attachment to her mistress was far 
less romantic, but much more practical, left the room 





to get a glass of water 


gave it: it was still fresh and‘ 


« Take her to her chamber!” said Miss Wyntiham-. 
“Gently—eh; gently !” 

“Thank-you!” duterrupted Mart!a, apealsing for 
the first time, though very faintly ; ‘* but! iam’ better 
—mucli better! Who+where is my preserver?” 

Her eyes ‘fell upon ‘Clement, wlio, pale. asi death, 
with his hand stillresting on bis gun, was’ standing 
near her. 

‘Brave boy !” she continued, at the same time at- 
tempting to smile; “I owe my life to your gallantry 
andcoarage! I shall never be able to repay my debt 
of gratitude!” 

“ Repay me!” repeated the youth; “ you :live+that 
is sufficient recompense! If you knew the agony, the 
suspense, I endured after I had fired, till the servants 
came with lights, ‘and I saw that you were safe—that 
I had not killed the kindest; best of friends—you would 
not talk of wopapennas or gratitude! It is I who ought 
to feel grateful! Let me persuade you to retire,” he 
continued; “this scene is not suited to women— 

. to men= if I may ‘venture to deem myself 
one !” 

The glance of admiration from Miss Wyndham 
which followed this speech—certamly a very modest 
one—from ‘the hero of: the night’s adventure, might 
have convinced him,‘had he noticed it, that in her 
estimation, at least, he was entitled to the appella- 


tion. 

“No!” said Martha, who had gradually recovered 
some portion of her usual firmness; “ my task is not 
ended yet! Does the wretch—the man, I mean— 
still live ?” 

“ He does, madani!” replied the ‘keeper, who had 
raised the body of Miles from the floor, and placed it 
upon one of the ‘sofas; “but it’s my opinion he can’t 
last long—he is Nanstiadceneciy® y 

‘Is he past 

“No! thef apphave sensible enough!" 

With a self-possession’ which astonished those 
around her, the mistress of the Grange gave orders to 
send at once for surgical assistance, and also to-Tre- 
quest the presence of the Reverend William Rede, the 

nearest te. 


Having issued her orders, poe took a ligiit from the 
hand of/one of the ‘sérvants; and advanced towards 
the sofa on which the keeper had placed the wounded 
ruffian. Theireyes met, and they gazed ‘oneach other 
for several momentsin silence. The features of Martha 
were paler even than those of the dying man, but her 
dark eyes’ flashed with unusval brilliancy. 

“Tt is all over with me!” said Miles, speaking with 
es FP the decumulation of blood upon his chest 
began to impede bis utterance; I am led’ clean 
mwry and through—by a boy, too! Had it been 
done by a man,” he added, with bitterness,:“ I shouldn't 
80 much have minded it! Buta greenhorn likwthat— 
whose neck I could have wrung—twisted!” 

“ Itis indeed the end of a long career of oritie!” re- 
ied the woman; “the ‘patience of heaven has ex- 
usted itself at last!') You were warned~and 
warned in vain! Nothing could reach that flinty 
heart!” 
“The bullet has’ reached it! Curse him~curse 
him!” muttered the ruffian. 
| “Dearme!” exclaimed Mrs. Everett, the housekeeper, 
at last the voice and face of the speaker ; 
“if it is not Farmer’ Radge’s friend! “Well! who 
could have supposed such a respectable-looking man 
was only a Lousebreaker?” 
Her mistress motioned her to be silent. 
“Miles,” she said, addressing him by name, “ your 
sufferings, like your crimes, in this work! will soon be 
over! But there is another state—you have escaped 
an earthly judge, to meet your heavenly one! Thiuk, 
ereit is too: late! Makesome atonement! Tell me— 
my child! You know the question I would ask! 
Confess——” 

“Confess!” inte a the fellow,| impatiently. 
“Bah! What should I confess for? What good will 
that do me?” 

“ Trplore’for mercy! replied Martha: 

“Mercy!” he repeated, with a scornful Jaugh ; 
‘there is no merey for me! I would have been hon- 
est once, but. the mercy of the world compelled’ me to 
be a rogue; or starve! No sooner was I out of the 
clutches of the old dévil; your grandfather, than I 
fell ‘into yours! I ‘tried’ to release myself—and— 
here r am! Bet and her children may go to the workus 
now! 

“ No!” eagerly answered the mistress ofthe Grange, 
struck with the hope of havirig at last disvovered 
the means ‘to ‘soften ‘his ferocious nature; “deeply 


‘as you have wronged me, I promise’ you not only to 


protect your wife, but to assiet your children+-to 
givetlem thé means-of earning honest bread!’ Ovl y 
relieve my tortured 'mind’ of the doubt ‘which’ op- 
presses it !” 

Althoagh Miles remained obstinately silent, it- was 
evident that her words ‘had made some im fon 
upon him—for he appeared buried iti refleeti 





The surgeon and the magistrate at last arrived 
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Whilst the former was examining the wound of 
the housebreaker, the latter retired with Martha 
and Olement to the library, to take their decla- 
ration‘of the extraordinary circumstance which had 
occurred. 

The Reverend William Rede was.one of those cor- 
rect, methodical. gentlemen of whom society speaks 
well—on the principle, perhaps, that mediocrity ex- 
cites neither jealousy nor offence. 

Asa magistrate, without being exceedingly active, 
he did his duty—inspired a wholesome terror in all 
vagrants who were brought before him, and never sen~- 
texced an unfortunate beggar to a month's confine- 
ment for asking bread, without prefacing his judgment 
by recommeuding him on his release to seek an honest 
means of existence. 

Like others of his caste, he had advised hundreds, 
but had never béen known to assist one. 

A3 » clergyman anda man of-fortune, he fulfilled 
the duties of his statiou with the most scrupulous pro- 
priety—subscribed to the principal county charities, 
disttibated a very moderate donation of coals and blan- 
kets to tis poor parishioners at Christmas, and tea and 
cake tothe children of the two charity schools in tlie 
village at Midsummer, : 

In these works of benevolence, be it understood, 
the contributions of his wealthy neighbours materially 
assisted, if they did not entirely defray the expense. 
But it is so easy for a clergyman—especially if he is 


y' 
known to be rich—to obtain & reputation for charity | life. 
endure the thought of parting. It will not be difficult 
to trace her.” 


at trifling cost to himself. Some even make a hand- 
some commission for their trouble. 

“Very shocking affair, Miss Mendez,” he observed, 
ag soon as they were seated; “pray tell me how it 
occurred? ‘The hope of plunder, no doubt—instead 
of working honestly for his bread!” 

“I do not think,” replied Martha, “ that plunder 
was his only object!” 

“ Shocking—shécking,” observed the gentleman. 

“His object,” continued the lady, “ was doubtless 
to obtain possession of certain papers which placed his 
liberty, if not hi life, at my mercy !” 

The magistrate began to appear interested. 

“ You know the man then ?” 


“ Yes!” 
“Shall I retire, Miss Mendez?” said Clement 
Foster; “I ean state my share in tliis unfortuvate 


affair when you have concluded!” | 

He rose, as if with the intention of quitting the 
room, arid Miss Wyndham, whose curiosity was ex- 
cited to the highest pitel, was obliged, for appearance 
sake, to follow his example, 

“T ‘shall ‘néver have such another opportunity of 
leartiing her secret !” she thought, spitefutly, to herself. 

“Stay, my dear boy,” replied Martha; “‘I have 
nothing to conceal from you.” 

Clement and the young lady both resumed ‘their 
seats: the latter with au air of satisfaction which she 
could ill disguise. 

“You suspect truly, sir!” continued the speaker. 
“T kpow the man—remember him from cliildhood! 
fe was my grandfather's agent in many a dark trans- 
action Which would not bear the light! I havé some- 
times thought that he was employed by him to deprive 
me of a child which I had adopted, whose lové' was as 
dear to me’ as if she had been my own! Siltice the 
death of my relative I have employed this ruffian 
in the hitherto fraitless attempt to discover her! 
iTe was in my power! Now, you Know the tie be- 
tweer!'us!” 

“Was ita female child?” inquired the magistrate, 
vainly attempting to conceal the’ surprise ‘or interest 
which he felt. 

“Tt was!” 

“And her name?” 

“Panny.” 

“ One word more, Miss Mendez,” ‘said the reverend 
gentleman, “andI have done! ‘The name of this 
wretched man?” 

“Miles!” replied Martha, who felt convinced, from 
the agitation of the speaker, that he had more than 
the ordinary motive suggested by his official duty for 
the inqniry. 

“How singular! How very singular!” exclaimed 
the Revérend William Rede. “It is not quite a year 
siuce I saw the child you name!” 

“Saw-her!” repeated the mistress of the Grange. 
“Where? For heaven’s sake, tell me where? Do 
not trifle with my feelirgs, i implore you! How 
looked she’? Was she well? Did she speak of 
me,‘or has she forgotten the friend, the mother, that 
loved her ?” 

Her violent agitation, the look Oof* anguish which 
accon'patiied her words, the tears which “ithpeded 
them, touched the feelings of the cold and heartless man 
ofthe world. For once he permitted his heart’ to be 
softened. “To be sure, the luxury promised to bé an 
inexpensive one. As to his relationship to the wife of 
the poor harlequin—for he’ was ‘no other than tho 
brother of Madama Du Bast'-a ‘few imorents' consi- 


with great deliberation, as if weighing every word 
before he uttered it, ‘‘ engaged ina’ work of charity, 
to which my ministry anda slight knowledge of the 
family of the unfortunate person whom I visited 
called me. 


Panny had been rescued from death by her husband, 
and adopted by him under circumstances which con- 
vinced me'she must have been the same.’ 
statement drawn up by the man before he died, the 
handkerchief with which the hands of the little victim 
were bound, the clothes she wore atthe time.” 


grasping his hand in her excitement. 


—pitiless ! 
Benevolence like yours.could not have abandoned her 
to the mercy of the world! 
amply will I repay you!” 


commendations which conscience whispered him he 
had ‘so ill merited. Bitterly did he regret that he had 
not acted a more generous part by the friendless 
orphan. 


of her late protectress,” he replied ; “a very respectable 


commentary with which the grand-daughter of Peter 
Qnin answered his statement. 


“T wasin London at ‘the time,” he said, speaking 


“ After her death, I discovered that-a child’ named 


I have the 


“ A dark camlet frock ?” eagerly ifiterrupted Martha, 


“ Yes, [think—nay Iam sure—it was!” 
“ And they would have murdered her. Oh, pitiless 
Where isshe? Where am Ito seek her? 


Generous man—amply— 


The reverend gentleman silently winced under the 


“T entrusted asum of money to a friend of mine— 


oung person—that is, considering her station in 
They had ‘been’ much together, and could not 


A ‘sigh of bitter disappointment was the only 


“But the statement of the circumstances under 
which she was found—the clothes and handkerchief! 
—are still in my possession !” 

Warmly did Clement Foster congratulate Miss 
Mendez on the cettaiuty of recovering her lost treasure, 
and offered his services to proceed instantly to London, 
to consult ' iis father, and prosecute any inquiries she 
wished to maké: “Miss Wytdham, with far less sin- 
cerity, expressed her joy om the oceasion. 

Martha could only press his hand in token of her 
gratitude. 

“Softly, young gentleman!” said the magistrate, 
with'a smile; “you forget that yout évidence will be 
necessary in the examination which T am about to 
take! I cannot part with you yet!’ You have acted 
very nobly—most cotrageously—especially for one’so 
young; but although I and your friends are perfectly 
aware of it, the public must be made acquainted” with 
it as well!’ The man may die!”-* 

“ Well, sir?” replied the youth. 

"In which case there must be ‘an inquest! © The 
verdict will be ‘ Jastifiable homicide,” of course; but 
till the result is: known, you’ canrot quit Brierly 
Grange!” 

“ Write for your father, Olement!” said Miss Men- 
dez; “ his clear head- antl ready. judgment will be in- 
valuable‘at such a'morient!” 

There. was a gentle tap at the door of the apartment. 
Mrs. Everett came to inform the magistrate that the 
surgeon wished to see him. A message was serit back 
for him to join them in the library. 

When Dr. Marsh made his appearance, hé announced 
that the wounded man had but a few hoursto live, and 
added, ‘ thatit had never been his lot to encounter a 
more hardened wretch. His curses,” he said; “ were’ 
fearful.” 

‘*T will see him!” exclaimed the clergyman: ‘‘it is 
my duty, in my double capacity of magistrate and 
minister of religion! My exhortations may awaken 
him, perhaps, to a sense of ‘his awful ‘state. Tobe 
called to his account in the ‘commission of crime so 
suddenly—so unprepared.” 

Although the confession of Miles wad now a niatter 
comparatively of little importance—since’ the clue to 
the discovery of Fanny had been obtainéd through the 
speaker—still Martha felt ‘most anxious that le 
should succeed. 

Shethought of her grandfather, and shuddered at 
the idea of another guilty creature being sunimioned to 
the judgment séat. . 

« Assure him of my forgiveness !"'she said ;“ and that 
his wife and children sliall*be cared for!” 

When the Reverend William Rede returned to the 
picture gallery he perceived ‘at @ glance that the pre- 
diction of the -surgeom was soon to be accomplished 
death was in every look of the wounded man. 

The lines in his hard features had become ‘more 
rigid; his eyes ‘already ‘wore that peculiar glassy 
appearance which denotes the near approach of the 
King of Terrors. 

He breathed at intervals; "but with great difficulty : 
the blood which had accumulated in his chest was 
gradually choking him. 

The minister of peace shaddered at the look of 





‘* How do you feel?” he asked, in a tone which was 
intended to convey compassion. 

“Ugh—ugh! How the devil should I feel ?” mut- 
tered Miles, pausing to gather strength between every 
word, “I’m done for—done for!” 

“God ‘has been merciful!” observed the reverend 
gentleman. 

“Ugh! Hashe? Fine mercy!” 

“ He has left you time for repentance—for atone- 
ment!” continued his visitor. ‘Let me entreat you to 
use the brief space accorded you !” 

“Ugh! That’s what the judges say when—ugh !— 
when they hang a-fellow!” interrupted Miles. ‘ I’ve 
known’ em cry too—seen their tears—and yet—ugh !— 
they will dine off venison and turtle. an liour after- 
wards! Hambug—all humbug! I ain’t going to con- 
fess!” he added, fiercely. ‘ What I’ve done I’ve done! 
My ey dies with me, that’s one satisfac—ugh! 


“It’s a poor one !” observed the clergyman. 

“ All that’s left me!” 

‘*Bat it: is not left you!” said the clergyman. 

“With all bis wisdom, man is buta man in the sight 

of his Maker! He needs not the confession of the 

sinner to bring his deeds to light! Conceal them as 

he may, a hand divine rends the dark veil aside, and 

all.is clear! Before it is too late, repent, and make 

atonement !” 

“Martha sent you!” groaned the ruffian, “not in 

the least moved by the exhortations of the speaker, 

whose cold and’ unimpassioned tones but il! ac- 

corded with his words. “Ugh! I know she thinks 
to wheedle me—but it won't do—ugh!—it won't do, 

I say!” 

“Impious!” exclaimed the clergyman ; “ remember 
that heaven hears you !” 

“ Let it!” 

“ That it saw you,” continued the monitor, assum- 
ing a stern tone, which was far more in accordance 
with his character than the accents of mercy, ‘ when 
you dragged the child from itshome! Its eye was 
on you when you led it'to the river side—tied its 
innovent hands with the coarse chequered’ handherchief 
rand prepared to plunge it in the waters which ran 
murmuring at your feet!" 

As he proceeded, the eyes of Miles became ex- 
tended with surprise and terror. Like most men who, 
during a life of crime, mock at religion, he was‘inclined 
to’ be’ superstitious, and the description of the manner 
in which he had attempted to carry out the instruc- 
tions of his employer appeared like ‘a supernatural 
revelation. : 

‘A lie!” he shouted, ‘with a violent effort; “a 
lie!” 

“A truth!” said the minister of religion ; “an aw- 
ful truth! © Whilst its eye was upon you, its hand 
was outstretched to save the innocent victim of your 
cruelty! You were baflled at the very moment of 
your crime !” 

Miles uttered a deep groan. 

“It baffled you again !” 

“I -knuow—I know!” ‘interrupted the terrified 
wretch, whose fears were now completely awakened 
by what he considered the supernatural knowledge of 
his crimes. “Send for Martha! I will confess every- 
thing’ everything !” 

“ T am the proper person ‘to ——” 

“To her—ugh !—to her alone!” exclaimed the 
dying man, impatiently. .‘‘ She »promised to—to do 
something for Bet and—ugh!—the—the kids! She 
doesn't know all yet—that I and—ugh—ugh !” 

The violent fit of coughing, followed by the oozing 
of blood from his lips, convinced the reverend gen- 
tleman that there was no time to lose. He rang the 
bell, and desired the servant who answered it to in- 
form Miss Mendez that the housebreaker entreated to 
see her. 

“ Alone!” added Miles ;“‘alone! Tell her that I 
am repentant—yes, repentant—that’s the word! [ 
won't harm’ her! I could not’wring the neck of a 
baby now !” he continued, in # tone of mingled regret 
and resignation. 

The Reverend William Rede looked at his penitent 
very seriously: perhaps he began to think that it 
was quite as well the gentleman did not possess the 
strength whose loss he lamented so patheticall y—for 
his glances more tlian once had betrayed anything but 
a friendly disposition towards hiruself. 

When Martha heard the request of the dying man, 
\without the least hesitation she resolved to comply 
with it, although she partly guessed the terribly secret 
he had to confide to her: she alone had entertained a 
doubt that the death of Peter Quin was the work of 
his own hands. 

It was in vain that Clement Foster and Miss Wynd- 
ham offered to accompany her. Their presence, much 
to the mortification of the latter; was kindly but firmly 
declined. 

“T have nothing to fear,” she said; “he is past 








deration conviscetl him that lie teed not avovw it. 


mingled hate and defiance with which he réceived 
him. ‘ i 





injuring: me !” 
Notwithstanding thisassurance, Clement determined 
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to take bis stand at the door of the picture-gallery, so 
as to be within call should the ruffian really attempt 
to injure her. 

As soon as Miles beheld the grand-daughter of his 
victim, he motioued her to take a seat. 

“ Sit down, Martha!” he said, in a hoarse voice; “I 
havea great deal to tell, and Lut a short time to tell it 
in!” 

The woman mechanically obeyed him. 

He proceeded,as rapidly as his cough would permit, 
to relate the orders he bad received from Peter Quin 
relative to the disposal of Fanny; how the plot was 
entirely of his concocting, and the means by which it 
had been carried out; all of this our readers are al- 
ready aware of. 

“ Cruel—cruel!” said his horror-struck listener ; “so 
young—so innocent!” 

“ Wer'n't it cruel?” said the dying felon. . “ That it 
worn't my fault you know—I1 wor forced to do his 
bidding!” 

“The wretched man!” 

“ He wor a wretch!” observed Miles, who appeared 
to find some excuse for his own villany in abusing his 
ancient employer; “and he deserved hanging for it! 
It wor no crime to hang him—wor it, Martha ?” 

“I am not his judge!” replied the woman, turning 
very pale—for she saw in the fixed, eager. gaze of 
the speaker the importance he attached. to her 
opinion. 

“ Well, well!” he muttered; “nor I, for the matter 
o’ that! But, judge or uo judge, I did it!” 

“ Monster!” 

“‘T and the captain! He pushed us hard, threatened 
to hang us both: and you kuow he could a’ done it! 
It’s a dangerous thing,” he added, slowly, as if weigh- 
ing every word he uttered, “to have the power of 
hanging people!” 

Doubtless the dying man considered his second at- 
tempt to carry off Fanny in the light of a meritérious 
action rather than otherwise—since he made no allu- 
siov to it; and Martha, trusting to the clue she had 
obtained from theclergyman, forebade to question him 
upon the point. 

“You can hang him,” he said, speaking of the cap- 
tain, “‘ when I am dead; and if youare wise, you will / 
Fine house—broad lands—all his! Only to think 
how things turn out! Lalways said he was one of 
the nobs! Hang him, Martha—bang him !” 

His cough returned with increased violence: the 
mistress of the Grange hastily summoned the sur- 
geon—but human skill was useless—the wretched 
being expired muttering something about ‘ Bet and 
the kids"—proving that even in the most depraved 
natures some link remains to show they once were 
buman. 

The account which he had given of the murder of 
~_) Quin remained a secret between Martha and the 
de 


At alate hour the following day, Mr. Foster, who 
had been sent for, arrived from London, and wag pre- 
sent at the inquest held upon the body of Miles : the 
verdict, as the Reverend William Rede had predicted, 
was “ Justifiable homicide.” 

Great was the delight of Mise Wyndham, and the 
astonishment of the steward, when Miss Mendez an- 
nounced her intention of giving up Brierly Lodge, 
and residing for the future in London ; even Clement 
did not regret the change: he felt happy to quit the 
place in which he had taken the life of a fellow- 
creature. 

“Of course, Miss Mendez,” said the steward, ‘“ I 
can only write to Sir John and inform him of your 
intention; but permit me to observe how highly 
improbable it is that he should consent to cancel the 
lease !” 

Martha did not think so. 

“It bas iour more years to run!” added the old man, 
who knew how much his master was pressed for 
money; “surely you will offer some compromise ?” 

“ Not a ehilling!” replied the lady, firmly. 

“ But what reason am I to give? [It is not his fault 
that people break into the house and get shot!” 

“Tell him,” she said, “ thatthe name of the house- 
breaker was Miles!” 

The steward looked as if he could not comprehend 
how the name of the thief could affect the point at 
issue. 

“And that mine,” continued the speaker, “ before 
the death of my grandfather caused me to change it, 
was Martha Quin! You can forward me his reply 
through Mr. Foster.” 

The steward did as he was directed, and in less 
than a month the lease was returned cancelled from 
Florence—where the baronet tlen resided—and it 
was Once more announced in the papers that Brierly 
Grange was to let for a term of years. ; 

“Sir John has behaved handsomely—very hand- 
somely!” observed the lawyer, as be read the letter 
announcing the arrangement to her. 

His client made no reply, but smiled bitterly. 

(To.be continued.) 





Insects in W:nter.—It is generally thought! that 
a hard winter kills a great number of insects in the 
egg, larva, or chrysalid state; this opinion seems not 
to be well founded. ‘ The. caterpillars and chrysa- 
lids do not perish though they be converted into a 
piece of compact ice,” says Professor Lacordaire. 
Perfect insects .can also resist the same cold. De 
Geer has seen gnats return to life after having been 
some time enclosed in ice. According to Lyonnet, 
winter is an inclement season only for a few species 
of insects ; the greater number resist the severest cold, 
and a rude winter kilis less of them than a too mild 


one. 





CITY LIFE IN OLD GREECE. 


Hap I the choice of time and place wherein to 
spend the term of existence, deratious of religion 
apart, I would without hesitation elect to be an 
Athenian in the age of Pericles; for such a man led 
@ life the plan of which was exquisitely tempered 
with good sense, refinement, and simplicity. 

He knew nothing of the passions that agitate the 
modern votary of fashion, who is for, ever jostling 
amidst an endless throng of competitors towards a 
common centre. He resided among the friends of his 
childhood; amoug people who had watched him, his 
virtues, and his foibles, from his youth up. He had 
none of our temptations towards assumption, inso- 
lence, and extravagance. 

It was idle to attempt to impose upon folks who 
knew his income to a drachma. If be aspired to cut 
a dash by setting up a second chariot, or treating his 
guests to Chian wine grown in the year of the earth- 
quake, he was aware that all his father’s cronies were 
shaking their heads, and wonderiug how long Aris- 
tippus, the son of Pasias, would take about going to 
the crows (for these ill-omened birds answered to what 
are called the dogs in English metaphorical natural 
history). 

If he happened to be short-sighted when an old 
school-fellow passed him.in the street, he was aware 
that, at all the dinner-tables of the evening, men 
would be wondering how the grand-nephew of 
Ctesippus the process-server could venture to give 
himself such high and mighty airs. 

If he felt, any aspirations towards a political career, 
he would think twice when he saw on the front bench 
of his audience those very contemporaries on whose 
backs, a few years before, he had been hoisted, three 
times a week to be flogged for his mistakes in grammar 
and arithmetic. 

And so it was that society then had a less con- 
strained and artificial aspect than it has ever worn in 
times past. Men talked for amusement and instruc- 
tion, rather than for display. . They lived with those 
whom they liked, not with those whom they feared. 
Their festivities and social gatherings were not special 
and extraordinary occasions, but formed an integral 
part of their everyday existence. They did not dine 
an hour and a half later than was pleasant, and cit up 
five hours later than was wholesome, They did not 
suffer themselves to be hustled upstairs by the ladies 
of their family a little before midnight to dress for a 
ball where they would have no space to dance. They 
did not get together to settle the affairs of the nation 
in a badly-ventilated senate-house at an hour when 
all honest men should be in bed—at an hour when, if 
we — to believe certain fictions, all honest men are 
in bed. 

The Athenian rose early ; and after performing a 
very primitive toilette, repaired forthwith to the 
me7ket-place to hear the news, to transact his busi- 
ness, and to make his purchases for the day. If he 
purposed to entertain his friends in the evening, there 
was no time to be lost. By seven in the morning the 
plumpest of the blackbirds, the whitest of the celery, 
and the firmest of the great eels from the Theban 
stew-ponds would have been bought up; and he 
would be forced to content himself with a string of 
lean thrushes, and a cuttle fish whose freshness 
might be called in question. 

Perhaps, while he was engaged in beating down 
the purveyor, he might hear behind him a sudden 
rush of people ; and looking round, would see two 
Scythian policemen sweeping the square with a rope 
besmeared with red chalk. Then be would know 
that a general assembly was to be held for the des- 
patch of business, and would,hurry off to secure a 
good place. 

And there he would sit as an old Athenian de- 
scribes’ himself, groamfug, stretchiag and yawning, 
scratching his head, jotting down notes, and waiting 
for the appearance of the President and the com- 
mittee to open the meeting. 

And presently, after a sufficiently long-interval, the 
coiamittee would come bustling in; treading on each 
other’s toes, and jostling for a good place; trying to 
look as if it was they who had been kept waiting by 
the audience; for human nature is materially the 





same, whether on the platform of Exeter Hall, or 
round the tribune of the Athenian assembly. 

And thereupon the crier would proclaim :—‘t Whr 
wishes to speak about the Spartan treaty?” and th 
call would be for “ Pericles ;” and the prime ministe 
would rise with hig right hand thrust into bis bosom, 
and something would be said which is still well worth 
the reading. 

And, when public. business was concluded, after a 
light breakfast, our citizen would return to his shop 
or his counting-house until the first hour after noon ; 
and then he would saunter down to his favourite gym- 
nasium, and thence to his bath ; for the old Greek did 
indeed regard his body as a sacred vessel, which he 
was bound to keep clean, fair, and fit for use, and 
would as soon have neglected his daily meal as his 
daily exerdise. , 





“TIS STRANGE.” 


Tue world is full of strange acts and strange ac- 
tion. Life itself is a mystery—a frail barge out on the 
reeling “Ocean of Time,” in the dark and seething 
waters alone, drifting we know not whither. Nota 
star is seen to illuminate the heavy, dark clouds that 
surround it: the veryair is filled with spirits from 
the “shades of Erebus,” and the poor little barge 
reels and rolls, and almost sinks into the turbid 
waters. 

Again it is borne on fairy wings, and lulled by the 
siren’s beautiful song, it floats on, heedless of the 
dangerous shoals that threaten destruction; idly 
toying with the meshes of the mermaid’s glittering 
tresses; it revels in all the excesses of a Sybarite, 
while the very sea groans and heaves for the pitiful 
burdens it constantly bears upon its sighing 


bosom. 

The “Hythe” is reached; the Fairy Isle, where 
rare flowers crush their sweet heads and sigh for a 
purer mission; where the dark green leaves of the 
massy trees sway to tlie soft breath of the Notus, but 
looks sadly up as if to implore the saving hand of the 
Great Ruler. 

There, afterenjoying the feverish delights of sin, 
they sink, sink into a gulf more dismal than the 
“‘ Shades of Tartarus,” with companions more horrible 
than elements of Pandemonium. 

And this is life! Ab, thou hast many avenues to 
vice! Many nets to ensnare the weak child of hu- 
manity! Many are the wrecks that show the dar. 
dyed stains of the river of temptation. 
Hope isa mystery! Fairest of jewels in life’s pre- 
cious casket. Thou art the magnet that beckons us 
on to the good time that scarce ever comes. But no 
difference. ' 
We rear fair fabrics—so fair that angels smile at the 
similitude of heaven ; daily we dream bright visions, 
daily the fabric falls; the dreams fade. Faint and 
weary we tread the path of mortality amid jutted cliffs 
and fearful pitfalls; we shudder at the yawning 
chasms that threaten to engulf us; even then Hope 
takes us softly by the hand and points to a glorious 
light in the distance. We see the shining turrets, the 
sheen of the spire of the Temple of Realization! We 
hear afar the silvery voices of beautiful beings saying, 
“Come!” We may not reach that temple. 
Who knows? Strange! Even when the present 
is here—the period when we expected to realize our 
me hopes; even while we feel the hot breath of the 
estroyer we are not disheartened, but still hope on. 
’Tis strange, too, that we should be so selfish; that 
in the busy, struggling world we scarce ever pause 
to whisper a word of comfort to errizg humanity! 
Strange that when we all tread the same road we 
seldom stop to sooth a weary one; to bind a broken 
heart! No, self first, then all the sympathy we can 
glean from the pressed attribute we give. Ob, that 
we could crush that hydra-headed monster whose 
chains are so galling! 
Hypocrisy is a mystery! None are free from the 
iron-hoofed oppressor that robs earth of half its beauty. 
Strange how we will dissemble ; will resort to all the 
arts and intrigues to dissimulate our true feelings! 
Strange how we smile when every smile is encased 
in tear-drops, which only seem the brighter for its 
pearly wrapping! 
Strange that we are flattered and caressed by those 
who in their hearts crush us with malice! Strange 
that when we love we call it a foolish fancy, and turn 
traitor to our own happiness ! Ah, if we could see, 
could know the heart! We behold the gifted, the 
great—those who seem to be a gem from the crown 
of truth; but, alas! we awake tothe consciousness that 
none are true. J.G. W. 





Forrung Inpicatep BY Perricoats.—In Brittany, 
a very convenient matrimonial custom prevails. On 
certain féte days, the young ladies appear in red 
under-petticoats, with white or yellow borders around 
them. The number denotes the portion the father is 





willing to give his daughter. Each white band repre- 
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senting silver, betokens a hundred francs of rent; 
and each yellow band means gold, and stands for a 
thousand francs a year. Thus, a young farmer who 
sees a face that pleases him, has only to glance at the 
trimmings of the petticoat to learn in an instant what 
amount accompanies the wearer. We would suggest 
that the marriageable ladies of this country also adopt 
this method, 








SCIENCE, 





Proressor WitttAm THompson shows that unless 
the eartli were composed of very rigid materials, it 
would yield under the tide generating forces exerted 
by the sun and moon, and to such an extentas would 
sensibly diminish the phenomenon of tides. He con- 
siders that no thickness less than 2,000 or 2,500 miles 
would enable it to resist the forces in question. 


MAGNIFYING WITHOUT EITHER LENS OR 
REFLECTOR. 


Arter all is said that can be, in explanation of the 
effects of lenses, whether single or combined in the 
compound microscope or the telescope, our wonder 
at their marvellous effectsis but little diminished. 

We have come to know much as to how these won- 
drous effects ars brought about, and we have thus 
ceased, perhaps, to regard them as more mysterious 
than ordinary natural phenomena. But in this know- 
ledge acquired we fiud fresh matter for astonishment 
and admiration, in the exceeding simplicity of the 
means by which results so varied and complex are 
accomplished. 

We are now, however, going to say nothing about 
the optical phenomena produced by lenses, or those 
by mirrors, and so need uot concern ourselves as to 
how they act. Without calling in the aid of these 
contrivances, we are going to show how to produce 
two of the phenomena which are commonly considered 
to be the peculiar property of these optical contri- 
vances—to show how to magnify minute objects, and 
how to get inverted images of them. Nay, more 
than this, our apparatus works with complete inde- 
pendence of the laws of refraction and reflexion. 

‘lake a thin, opaque card (black or dark-coloured, 
by preference), aud make a hole in it with a fine 
needle, and the apparatus is ready, Do not despise it 
for its simplicity. A lens is only a piece of glass; a 
reflector is only a polished piece of metal: yet in 
these lie all the vast powers of the microscope and 
telescope. Our perforated plate of card or metal plate 
cap, like these, be suitably mounted with advantage. 
But let us not mind this mounting now. Proceed we 
to use our easily-acquired instrument. 

Stand facing a bright window or lamp, in a room 
where there is but one. Hold the card about two 
inches from the eye, so that the light of the window 
or lamp enters the eye through the hole iu it, The 
nol will then appear as a small circular illuminated 

eld. 

Now take some small object— the end of a hair or 
the point of a needte will do—and bring it into this 
field by holding it between the hole in the card and 
the eye, say an inch or inch and a half from the latter. 
There will then be seen, apparently beyond the plane 
of the card, a magnified image of the object, with a 
position in the field aud a motion across it the reverse 
of that of the object. 

If the perforated card or thin metallic plate be 
fastenedover one end of an eye-tube, about two inches 
long, the effect will be more satisfactory, because side- 
light will be prevented from entering the eye. And 
if this tube is made of two parts, so as to slide one 
on the other, it will enable the perforated plate to be 
placed at the best distance from the eye. Whatever 
tube is used must of course have a lateral hole for the 
introduction of objects. 

The objects may be supported by forceps, or fast- 
ened to a glass slide. If a slide is used with a dark 
tube there must be two slits made in the latter to allow 
of the introduction of the slide. 

This interesting fact was communicated to us by 
the Rev. E. Caswell, of Birmingham. There is no 
likelihood, we believe, of its receiving any practical 
application beyond that of a useful illustration of the 
laws of light. E. D. 


Vistste Sreecu.—At the Society of Arts, on the 
14th March, a paper was read by Mr. Alexander 
Melville Bell, on his new system of visible speech,— 
the spelling of spelling, as it has been called,—com- 
prising a series of thirty letters or symbols, whereby 
every soundin every language can be so accurately 
indicatedthat a person who never hearda word of the 
language uttered can pronounce even the most difficult 
words of itstrictly like a native, on merely reading 
from Mr. Bell’s new letters or symbols, which appear 
to bear the same sort of relationship to the positions 
of the mouth and tongue in the respective elementary 
sounds, which the picture of a laughing face may be 





Bell’s sons gave clear proofs of the practicability of 
their father’s invention, by pronouncing words, set 
down by him in theirabsence, from the utterance of 
old Indian residents, Scotsmen, and others present; 
but the conclusion of the whole exposition was 
marred by the refusal of Mr. Bell to exhibit the 
symbols on the black board. He wishes the council 
to appoint a committee to consider the subject, with 
the view of inducing the government to take upon 
itself the practical realization of his system, which he 
is willing to give up freely for national or universal 
utility, should they agree to adopt it. Professor De 
Morgan, Sir D. Brewster, and Mr. A. J. Ellis, the 
chairman on the occasion, have been initiated inte 
the whole mystery, and are said to approve of 
the system. 

Proressor TYNDALL ON Heat.—At the Royal In- 
stitution Professor ‘'yndall has been delivering a 
course of lectures on Heat to large audiences. He 
states that as heat is simply the vibration of the ulti- 
mate particles of all bodies, the less that vibration 
the greater the sensation of cold. Ice contains much 
heat, and will liquefy and boil solid carbonic acid. 
There is no evidence that any substance on this earth 
has ever been deprived-of all its heat, but the point at 
which that result is obtained is believed to be 273 
degrees below the zero of the Centigrade scale. The 
professor charged the lecture-room largely with mois- 
ture, and in the course of his experiments formed 
clouds, snow, ice, and hoar-frost. By artificial means 
he imitated the geysers of Iceland, a great flood of nut 
water and steam shooting up through a hole in the 
middle of a large iron basin. Finally, ie reproduced, 
on asmall scale, the Strokr, an irritable boiling spring, 
which exerts its powers whenever lumps of dirt or 
large stones are dropped into its mouth. 


ON SEEING DISTANCE 
Ir while we look in vain for an interval coincident 
with the line of sight, using one eye only, we hold ® 
hand mirror at the side of the line of sight, we shall 
see the interval and its two points reflected in the 
mirror; and this may seem to some seeing the two 
points in the line of sight, But itis not. Ic is seeing 
the tivo points, but not seeing them in the line of 
sight; and it is only as they are in the line of sight 
that we speak of them. Itis only in the line of sight 
that they constitute distance, the distance from us 
which is now in question. . 
Is it not clear that the interval thus seen in the 
mirror is not any longer in the line of sight? Does 
it not now lie in a different direction? Is it not 
clear that what we here see in the mirror is angular 
distance only, seen just as we should have seen it 
without the mirror, if we had ourselves previously 
looked at it from the side of it ? 
Have we not, by using the mirror, transformed an 
interval which is in the line, into an interval which is 
not in the line of sight, in order to be able to see the 
interval at all? and does not the necessity for this 
transformation in order to enable us to see a certain 
interval, prove that we cannot see it while it is coin- 
cident with the line of sight—that is, while we do not 
see it as angular distance? 

The same effect will be produced if (instead of 
using a mitror) we open the other eye. We shall 
then see with one eye as angular distance that interval 
which we could not see with the other eye as distance 
in the line of sight. 

But it is not denied that we can see angular dis- 
tance. All that is here denied is that we can see this 
same distance, or interval, when it is not angular, .e., 
when it isin the line of sight. It is found, also, that 
even a single retina produces, upon a very small scale, 
this effect of two eyes. 

If the centre of the retina is the point whose line of 
sight we speak of, then from the other less sensitive 
portions we see angularly, or as angular distance, 
whatever interval coincides with the line of sight 
which belongs to the centre, and vice versd. 

In fact, on this small scale, and within a very near 
distance, there is no part of the retina which has not 
its line of sight overlooked, as it were, by sowe other 
part, just as one eye’s line of sight is, to a still greater 
extent, overlooked by the other eye. But in all this 
we can only see the angular interval from which we, 
by experience, can infer that which we can nevér see 
—viz., the one which lies in our line of sight,—the 
one which has only oue point visible instead of two. 

The way in which the human eye alters its iocus 
for the perception of objects at various distances has 
always been a difficult problem for physiologists and 
mathematicians. 

The literature of medical science is full of able 
dissertations upon the subject of this accommodation, 
as it is technically termed, yet nothing is known 

positively as to the exact means by which the necessary 
alteration is achieved. 

There appears to be now.a tendency among ophthal- 
mologists te believe that the effect required is pro- 


lens of the eye, which becomes less or more convex as 
occasion demands. 

This view has just received a rather strong con- 
demnation by the Rev. Professor Haughton, of Trinity 
College, Dublin, in some remarks. Speaking of the 
alteration of form in the lens, he says:— 

“Even this must take place on a far greater and 
more important scale than anatomists have as yet 
suspected. ‘The change amounts to the addition of 
a double convex lens of crown glass, having a radius 
ofathird of an inch. Anatomists have not as yet 
discovered a mechanism for chauging the shape of the 
lens sufficient to produce these results, The lens 
should almost be turned into a sphere, and I know of 
no ciliary muscles capable of effecting so great a 
change.” 

WEATHER WISDOM. 


I may perhaps usefully add to these scientific 

signs of the weather a few remarks on practical 

weather wisdom, which may be of daily use to all. 

They are derived chiefly from Fitzroy’s * Weather 

Book.” 

Aud first, with regard to the barometer, no indica- 

tion whatever can be got from its absolute height taken 

on one occasion only; still less are the words 

“storm,” “ change,” “set fair,” &c., of any use but to 

mislead the unwary. 

Tlie ascent and descent of the mercury in the tube 

is alone of any use; aud such changes are to be in- 

terpreted, as above, to presage change in the direction 

or intensity of the wind; since the more rapid the fall 

of mercury, the more violent the following storm 

generally proves; thus a fall of 0°1 inch per hour 

foretells a very heavy storm. 

It is because in Western Europe S.W. winds gene- 

rally bring.rain, and N.E. ones fine weather, that a 

fall of the glass usually indicates damp, and a rise fair 
weather. This must be always borne in mind, as it is 

the reason why, when rain does occur with a strong 
N. or N.E. wind, the glass rises instead of falling ; 
and it also shows why, in climates like that of St. 

Petersburg, where rain may fall with the wind alike 
in any quarter, the barometer is of no use for fore- 
telling wet weather. The sooner change (for fair 
or foul) follows the fall or rise of the weather-glass 
which presaged it, the less time will such weather 
usually last; and, on the contrary, the longer the time 
between the sigus and the weather foretold, the longer 
will such altered weather last. 

The thermo:ueter is of less importance as a weather 
prophet than the barometer. But when it rises rapidly 
and unseasonably, S.W. winds and rain may be ex- 
pected; and a fall, on the other hand, indicates N.£. 
windsand dry weather, 

Among sigus drawn from the observation of the 
sky, the most valuable are the two which we kuow to 
have been proverbial among the Jews in our Lord's 
time—viz., that a rosy (not a deep red) sky at sunset. 
presages fine weather; while a red morning sky indi- 
cates much rainor wind Grey is the most favourable 
colour for the early morning sky, especially if the day 
breaks first on the horizon. A bright yellow sunset 
presages wind; a pale yellow, rain. A gloomy dark- 
blue sky is a sign of wind; while a light-blue eky is 
the strongest sign of fine weather. 

The sun's setting or rising behind a bauk of clouds 
indicates rough weather, so do ragged, hard-edged, 
or tufted clouds; but soft, delicate clouds, remaining 
nearly stationary, show fine calm weather. When 
clouds high up are seen blowing in a direction different 
from the lower clouds, er from the wind felt below, 
a change of wind, in the direction of the upper stratum, 
will probably occur. 

‘The habits and instincts of animals should also be 
noticed by whoever desires to be weatherwise. Thus, 
leeches,when kept in water,remain low down in settled 
weather, but rise to the surface when wind or rain is 
impending; and when land-birds keep near their 
homes, sea-birds do not go out to sea, and pigs carry 
straw to their styes, bad weather may be looked 
for. 

Dew and fog are indications of fine settled weather ; 
but great clearness of the air and unusual refraction 
presage wind, if not rain also. 

As to the duration of weather, it may be said gene- 
rally that westerly winds do not bring lasting wea- 
ther of any kind ; while that accompanying easterly 
currents has more tendency to be permanent. Thus 
rain coming witha S.E. wind lasts generally the whole 
of one or two days; while a S.W. wind brings a 
greater, but usually a skorier, downpour; and gene- 

rally the weather froma west quarter leaves room 
for hope or fear that it will change into its opposite at 
some time of the day, especially at sunrise, noon, or 
sunset. 


Action or Gesvatinous PHospnate or Ling.— 
M. Cellas dissolved some isinglass in water and 
divided the solution into two parts. With one he 
mixed a little gelatinous phosphate of lime; the other 








supposed to do tothe spoken word “laughter.” Mr. 





duced by an alteration of the form of the crystalline 





he set aside as it was. Each as it cooled became a jelly ; 
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but that containing the phosphate soon liquefied, and 
in thirty-six hours began to putrefy ; while the simple 
solution of isinglass remained sweet for six days. 
The author made a corresponding experiment with 
fresh beef, and found that the admixture of phosphate 
accelerated putrefaction, The author is of opinion 
that the value of phosphate of lime as manure mast 
be in part attributed to this action. Buried in the 
soil it comes in contact with nitrogenized matters, and 
decomposes them, rendering them ‘soluble and easy to 
be absorbed by plants. It must not be considered as 
a passive body simply necessary for the organization 
of the plant; it is also a powerful stimulant to vegeta- 
tion, preparing itself the nutriment of the plant. 
The easy digestibility of fish the author considers to 
be owing to the presence of phosphate of lime, and he 
suggested that beef or mutton may be rendered much 
more digestible by adding gelatinous phosphate of 
lime to them. M. Collas believes, in fact, that anu im- 
mense amount of good may be done by administering 
phosphate of lime in the form of gelatinous hydrate. 

Iv is a remarkable fact that electricity travels so 
rapidly that it may be sent through gunpowder with- 
out igniting it, and it is only when the current is re- 
tarded that an explosion takes place. The progress 
of electricity is swifter than light, being about two 
Lundred-miles a second. 

Ir appears that the common sa!t occurring in nature 
in the Andes in process of time undergoes nitrifica- 
tion, being now in company with lime and the nitro- 
gen of the air, by a process not easily explained—the 
chlorine of the salt going to the lime, forming chloride 
of calcium and the nitrate of soda being produced. 

Mr. LAsse&u stated that by means of his telescope 
at Malta he could distinguish whether a carpet the 
size of Lincoln’s Inn Fields were square or round if 
laid, upon the moon. He further states that he does 
not perceive any difference in the moon's structure 
from that observed by smaller instruments. 

GRAPHITE NEAR THE Sea oF Azor.—A French 
journal] states that a vein of graphite has been dis- 
covered in the abeve locality, and of a quality equal 
to that of Siberia, | The same authority alleges that a 
source of petroleum has been found in the state of 
Archangel, near the course of a stream which falls into 
the Betchora. 

Mn. BazaLoerte reports, with regard to the em- 
bankment between Westminster and Waterloo Bridges, 
that 3,391 ft. of timber and fron caisson dams are 
either completed’ or in various stages of progress. 
The completed works’ comprise about 1,347 ft. in 
length of the low level sewer, 384 ft. of the sewer for 
intereepting the smaller drains formerly discharging 
on the foreshore of the river, and 916 ft. of the sub- 
way. About 409,000 cubic yards of earth and other 
like materfals, obtained partly from the land and partly 
from the river, have been filled in behind the walls 
and the embankment generally. 


Dr. Percy, who has charge of the ventilation, 
warming, and lighting of the Houses of Parliament, 
says that it fs desirable to supply about 2,000 cubic 
feet of fresh air to each man per hour, or 33 feet per 
minute. Short of such renewal, the atmosphere 
becomes tainted. On the night when Mr. Gladstone 
introduced the new Reform Bill, and when the House 
was crowded in every corner, about a million and a- 
half cubic feet, or between nine and ten million gallons 
of air, passed through the House of Commons every 
hour. This immense power of constantly renewing the 
atmosphere of. the House is attained solely by fire- 
created draughts. 

Tue Hucaes Tree Prentinc Te.ecraru.—in 
stating the other week that the Hughes type- 
printing instrument is employed throughout France 
with great results as regards speed and accuracy, and 
that it has been adopted by Russia and Italy, it was 
incidentally observed that “some companies are using 
itin England.” The United Kingdom Telegraph 
Company inform us that they possess the exclusive 
right of the instrument in the United Kingdom, aud 
are the only company working it here. We uader- 
stand that Professor Hughes, the inventor, is now in 
negociation with the Prussian and Austrian.Govern- 
ments, so that the instrument bids fair to be adopted 
throughout Europe. 





Surrosen’ Smock or Earruqvuaxe.—Ceptain 
Morse, of the ship Syren, Boston, United States, 
which recently arrived at Birkenhead, states that on 
the 18th of November, 1865, at 6 o'clock a.m. in lat. 
24 6., long. 178 30 W., while on his passage from 
Baker's Island to the port of Liverpool, he experienced 
what he supposed to be a shock of earthquake. At 
first was heard a heavy, deep, rumbling sound, ac- 
companied by a vibration of the ship, which increased 
in violence until the vessel seemed as though driving 
overa reef, There was a strong breeze, with rather 


heavy clouds ; the sea inthe vicinity of the ship ap- 





peared as if suddenly fixed, a phenomenon which lasted 
apparently between three and four minutes. The 
compass card during the time of the shock was ra- 
pidly revolving. The man at the wheel was violently 
and visibly shaken, and those on deck generally were 
scarcely able to keep their feet. One man engaged 
in connecting the hose pipe to a force pump upon the 
topgallant forecastle was thrown backwards against 
the bits. The sound at first resembled distant thun- 
der, and increased in intensity, till at its height it 
could be only compared to the deafening roar of in- 
pumerable pieces of the heaviest artillery. Two 
sailors on the fore-royal-yard at the time stated after- 
wards that they did not hear the noise nor feel the 
vibration. 
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FACETI£ZA. 








Somesopy, describing the absurd appearance of a 
man dancing the polka, says, “ He looks as though he 
had a hole in his pocket, and was trying to shake a 
shilling down the leg of his trousers.” 


“TLL CALL TO-MORROW.” 

Some yearssince a wealthy carriage-maker, residing 
in Liverpool, was very much .annoyed by the calls of 
hackmen, cabmen, omuibus drivers, -&c., who, under 
pretence of wishing to purchase, would put-him to 
considerable trouble, in showing them all the various 
varieties he had on hand, and explaining the differ- 
ence, the very lowest price of each, and then leave 
with the consvling idea that they would “ think on’t,” 
and if they concluded to purchase, “ why, they'd call 
again to-morrow.” 

But it so happened that they never called, a second 
time. This daily inquiry, we say, had, become so an- 
noying that the owner, in self-defence, had resolved 
on not paying avy attention to a customer, uuless he 
came well dressed. 

About this time, the owner was one day standing 
in bis door, when up came a rough-looking man, 
well bundled, overcoat, wearing course; unpolished 
boots, and earrying in his hand a whip, who thus ac- 
costed him ; 

** Good day, sir. Are you the owner of this esta- 
blishment ?” 

“Well, Iam,” replied the other, with a look which 
seemed to say, “now you want to‘try it, don’t you?” 

“Have you any carriages for sale?” inquired the 
stranger, apparently not heeding the boorishness of 
the other. 

“ Well, I have.” 

“ At wliat prices ?” 

“ Different prices, of course.” 

“Ah, yes Can I lookat them 2” 

“ You can do as you please, stranger. 
there.” 

The stranger bowed politely, ‘and passed in, 
examined the vehicles for a few moments, returned, 
and said : 

“There is one I think will answer my purpose,” 
pointing towards one, “ what is the price ?” 

“One hundred and fifty pounds, sir.” 

“Ts that the lowest ?” 

* That is the lowest.” 

“ Well, sir, L-willcall and give you my decision to- 
morrow ;” and the stranger walked away. 

“ Yes, you’ll call to-morrow! Oh, yes, certainly,” 
replied the owner, in a tone of irony, not so low but 
the stranger heard him; but he kept on his way, tak- 
ing no outward notice of it. 

“Fool me, will you?” and the owner, commenced 
whistling. 

The next day came, and with it the stranger 
also. 

* [ have come according to promise,” said he. 

““T see you have, sir,” replied the owner, a little 
abashed. 

“IT will take that carriage, sir ;" and to the aston- 
ishment of the other, he pulled out an old wallet, 
well stuffed with notes, and deliberately counted out 
one hundred and fifty. 

The owner was completely staggered. Here was 
something new. A cabman with so much money! 
He took the money, looked at it and then at the 
stranger—eyed him from-head to foot, and even exa- 
mined his boots attentively. Then he counted his 
money over, and held up each note to the light to 
seo ifit was a counterfeit. No! all was good. A 
thought struck him. He would find out his name! 

“I suppose you would like a receipt ?” said he at 
length to the stranger. 

“It may be as well. 

‘Yes, sir. What name?” 

“ Washington Irving.” 

“Sir!” said the other, actually starting back with 
amazement.  ‘‘ Did I understaud your name was—” 

“ Washington Irving,” replied the other—an almost 
imperceptible amile hovering around his mouth. 


Vashingtea teviig,—-sir-—iy Gear sir? 


They are in 


stam- 


mered the owner, confusedly, ‘‘I—I—I—really, sir, 
beg ten thousand pardons, sir, but, pardon me—but I 
mistook you for a cabman, sir! I did, indeed!” 

“No excuse, my friend,” replied Irving. “I am 
no better than you took me for. You acted perfectly 
right ;” and having at | succeeded in getting his 
receipt, anid a host of apologies, he politely bade the 
humble carriage-maker “ good day,” and left him to 
the chagrin that he had mistaken for a cabman a man 
whose lofty genius had commanded the admiration of 
the whole world. 

The friend who related this anecdote asserted that 
it was a fact—and was told to him by the veritable 
owner himself, It doubtless. proved a lesson to him, 
not to judge men by their dress. 

Outp Lapy.—" How ridiculously small they make the 
eyes of needles now-a-days, to be sure!” 

A Lavy was asked the other day why she chose to 
live a single life. She naively replied, “ Because I am 
not able to support a husband.” Sharp. | 

An old Scotchwoman having been asked her 
opinion as to the ‘‘ new minister,” said he was a par- 
ticularly powerful preacher. “He had na’. been in 
th’ place a week before he kicked the pulpit to pieces, 
and banged the in’ards out o’ sax Bibles.” 

“ Docror, what shall I do to keep from hurting my 
nose when asleep ?” asked a long-nosed. akderman of 
his physician, intending the question to bea very 
funny one. “I think,” gravely replied: the doctor, 
“that you should have a few hinges made in it, so 
as to fold it up like a two-foot rule when you go to 
bed,” 


Jounny is just beginning to learn geography. He 
says the Poles live partly at one end of the globe and 
partly at the other, He knows it is so, because they 
are marked on the map. He has found out something 
else, too. Somebody: told him that pizeons eat their 
own weight every day. He knows alittle bird, not 
so big as‘ pigeon, that takes a peck at every mouth- 
ful. } i 


SUBDUING. 

‘“‘Dear me,” said Mrs. Spriggins, “I don't kiow 
what to’do with John, he isso cross to me.” 

“Qh, ‘treat him kindly,” replied Mrs: Brown, 
‘Salways say, how are you, John, to-niglit'? Can 1 do 
anythiag for you, and so forth; it will subdae himn— 
it will be like heaping coals of fire on his head.” 

“Well,” said Mrs. Spriggins, “I don't bleeve "twill 
answer; I’ve tried biling water, and that did no 
good.” 

Lorp. PALMERSTON AND THE Butier.—In tlie 
course of the late Premier’s canvass of Hampshire, in 
conjunction with the late Sir George Staunton, imme- 
diately preceding the Reform Bill, they had occasion to 
address the electors of Lymington.. The meeiing was 
held in a long narrow room at the Angel Hotel, dimly 
lit at each end by two small, windows, his lordship 
aud his colleague addressing the mecting from a 
table in the centre of the room. During the noble 
lord’s speeeh he was frequently interrupted by, cries of 
‘No, no,” proceeding froma little fat man in one of 
the windows, who was the butler to an old Tory 
admiral in the neighbourhood. This was put up with 
for some time, until it became tiresome, and there were 
loud calls to bring him forward up to the table face to 
face. Lord Palmerston, with that readinvss so charac- 
teristic of him; promptly said, ‘‘ Pray, don’t interfere 
with the gentleman; let him remain in the window. 
Providence has denied to him any intell-ctual light 
it would be hard indeed to deprive him of the tight of 
heaven.” ‘To the day of his death the butler’s appear- 
apce was alluded to as, “Here comes the light of 
heaven;” and the nickname never left him. 

Way, if you paint a man’s portrait, may you. be 
described as stepping into his shoes?, Because you 
make his feet yours (features).—Fun. 

Tae Licur Brus.—Why ought the Cambridge 
crew to have known the Thames better than the 
Oxford did? Because they were Lighiter-men— Fun. 

Lecat Nors.—When a gentleman ‘has taken so 
much that he has not the ability to stand, he may 
consider himself limited to lie-ability, and can apply to 
Ohancery to wind up his watcl for him.—/uwn. 

Now. THEN, Burrer-FIncers.—The Grocer has 
been exposing a ‘Chemical Laborotory ” (as its pro- 
prietor spells it), whence’a plan roundly stated to be 
“ for adulterating butter,” is issued for the ben«fit of 
dishonest tradesmen. The story is an interesting one, 
showing how the “chemical laborotorian ” advertises 
that, on receipt of a stamped envelope, he wilh show 
how the butter trade may be “ made lacrative’ by a 
clever process.” Part of the cléver process is a 
demand for five shillings, which? being duly 
paid, a scheme is revealed for “making fourteen- 
penuy butter at ninépence, with fat, potatoes, and 
salt, “ without the smallest chance of detection.” The 
Grocer deserves considerable praise. for exposing the 





ewindle—bnt it is to be regretted that-it chould cire 
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the dishonest formula at full length. In showing up 

one rogue they enable any number of others to learn 

a secret gratis. for which, otherwise, they would have 

had to pay five shillings, This is a little ‘slip—but 

then it is difficult (if we may believe the traditions of 

Pantomime) to keep your feet on @ butter-slide.—Fun. 
SPOILING | IT. 

Lerd Dabbley: * Wa-al, Streaky, why I’ve heard— 
ah—you're not going to—(yawns)—have a pict-yar 
at the Exhibition !” 

Streaky, R. A.: “Haw, very probably: not, m'lord. 
Well, I think it only——ab+graceful, m'lord, we should 
occasionally forego our privileged space for tlie sake of 
our younger painters—ah ! Besides—I question if I 
shall be able to finish my public portraits in time this 
year !”— Punch. 

Orrra Rerorm.—The greater part of the pit at 
the opera was some years ago converted into stalls, 
There may be no necessity to lower the franchise for 
admission to the Opera House, but could there not be 
a re-distribution of seats ?— Punch. 

An AppiTIoNAL Instruction.—It should be the 
aim of the architect who builds a new National Gal- 
lery in Trafalgar Square (patching up the existing 
warehouse is of course out of the question) to make it 
the finest sight in Europe.—Punch. 

A VETERAN ! 

Civil Service. Captain — “ Will — he — ah — stand 
pow-dar ?” 

Dealer.—“*' Powder?" Why he .was all through 
the Battle of Waterloo that charger was !"— Punch. 

Ser-Sacririce.— Tom (to his little Cousin Reginald, 
who only eame this half, and whom he diligently takes 
care of). ‘Hullo, Reggy! what a’ you got there? 
an orange? why the most beastley unwholesome 
thing you can eat!—'t any rate, give'’s hold, and let’s 
squeeze the nasty juice out for you.”— Punch. 


TALKING To THE Eyre.—A Mr, Bell, of Edinburgh, 
has invented a phonetic alphabet, the sigus of which 
can be made to constitute visible speech. This kind 
of speech will, for the purposes of argument and per- 
suasion, have @ peculiar advantage. Say what you 
will in visible speech, everybody will be sure to see 
it.— Punch. 








LAW FOR THE RICH. 


Unper the name of pecuniary penalties there is the 
opprobrium of justice, one law for the rich, and another 
for the poor. An honest magistrate in sentencing a 
prisoner to a fine would frankly say, “If you are in 
good circumstances you will pay £6, but if you are 
poor and have not the money, you must suffer im- 
prisonment with hard labour for two months.” 

This would be plain, intelligible, rank injustice. 
But what makes tle injustice more hateful and pro- 
voking is the sham kept up about it, and the pretences 
of magistrates, that in awarding fines they are inflict- 
ing putiishments on persons who can well afford to 
pay them. 

At Clerkenwell, a member of the Stock Exchange 
was charged with a violent assault upon # police-con- 
stable acting in discharge of hisdaty. The defendant 
strnck the officer a’ fearful blow on tlie eye, knocked 
him. against. a wall, hit him. on, the elbow. and 
shoulder, and, according to the report,“ quite dis- 
abled him,” so’ that the man has been laid up ever 
since the outrage. ? 

Well, how did the magistrate deal with such a 
case of ruffianism? He looked grave, and said he 
must protect the pelive. And how did he doit? Did 
he send the member of the Stock Exchange to gaol 
forth with, as he is empowered to do for an assault on 
a police-officer in the execationof his duty ?, Oh, no. 
His promised protection of thevpolice amounted to a 
pultry fitte of £3, which was of course paid, and there 
an end. But the magistrate was not ashamed to say 
what. was to happen iv default of a payment-sure to 
be made, and it was six weeks’ imprisonment with 
hard labour. 

Now, it may fairly be asked why the farce is kept 
up of stating the punislient.in default? aud the 
only answerwecan furnish «is, that it makes offen- 
ders in good cirqumstances rejoice that they are what 
they are, and thet-they-exn-purehase exemption from 
the severe punishment that would fall on the poor, 
Six weeks’ imprisonment with hard labour might be 
sentence of rain toa poor man. It would throw him 
out of employment, avd stamp him with the disgrace 
ofa gaol bird.’ And’ there would be a pecuniary 
peualty in the case, as well as a corporal penalty, for 
ti.c prisover would lose six:weeks’ wages, which we 
will rate at from £4 to £5. But,.to save his place with 


his employer, his character and his person, suppose 
the man reselves to pay the fine. E 
How'is it “to be done? “He mist sell his bed, or 


pawa-his elothes, or make some sacrifice, stripping 
him of necesearies of his hard conditién. A fine to 
man at his ease is a joke, an indulgence; but a fine to 





& poor man isa very severe punishment. Yet it is 
a provisien of the Bill of Rights that none shall be 
amerced beyond his means ; and thé practical way of 
rendering this condition is not to..amerce either rich 
or poor according to their rich or poor means, and to 
fine Dives a trifle and Lazarus a fortune. And the 
Legislature-has set the example of this iniquity by 
exacting in several statutes a maximum and minimum 
of fines, not to exceed one sum nor to be below 
another ; thas; in direct contravention of the provision 
in the Bill of Rights, ruling, with injustice afore- 
thought, thatthe fines deducted shall uot be propor- 
tioned to the means of the rich, while the lowest may 
be far in excess of the scanty means of the very 


poor. 

When wil! some law reformer like Lord Westbury 
take up the subject of pecuniary. penalties? Their 
application has been: much extended. by modern 
legislation, and oaght tobe considerably retrenched. 
To render them just punishments is, however, hardly 


‘possible, for there is the vice iuherent in them of 


favour to the rich, severity to the poor. 








MUSIC. 


Ever o’er our earth is sounding 
Music’s sweet and magic spell, 

Richly everywhere abounding 
For the soul that loves it well. 


There is music in the playing 
Of the south winds in the trees, 
Gently sighing, softly straying, 
Waking low toned symphonies. 


In the bird’s wild carol, filling 
With its glee the summer tide, 

In the cool and murmur'd trilling 
Of the streams that softly glide. 


There are deeper chords that waken 
When the winds are in their might, 

And the moaning pines are shaken 
By their giant hands at night. 

In the grand, old, changing chorus 
Of the ever-shifting sea, 

Bringing solemn musings o’er us, 
Thoughts of vast infinity. 

But the music softest stealing, 
Sweet as if from ‘spheres above, 

To all human hearts appealing, 
Is the voice of those we love. 





GEMS. 





Tue truly generous is the truly wise; and he who 
loves not others lives unblest. 

A LaDy once remarked that “ carelessness was little 
better than a half-way house between accident and 
design.” 

WueEn minds are notin unison, the words of love 
itself are but the rattling of the chain that tells the 
victim it is bound. 

“J NEVER betrayed: a friend’s confidence,” said one 
lady to another, by way of insinuation. “ Very 
true,” was the answer, “for you were never entrusted 
with it.” 

Tue Virtruss:—In the scale of virtues, integrity 
holds the first place, benevolence the second, and pru- 
dence the third. Without the first thelatter two can- 
not exist; and without the last, the former two are 
often rendered sele:s. 

Goop-HuUMOUR is the only. shield to keep off the 
dart of the satirical railer. If you have.a quiver well- 
stored, and are sure of hitting him between the 
joints of the harness, do not spare him. But you had 
better not bend your bow than miss your aim. 








Breer Sotp Reta. 1x Lonpon.—The bad quality 
of beer too often sold in London at the public house is 
almost incredible. . Dr. Richardson has analyzed a 
sample of 6d. and 8d. ale bonght lately at a West- 
End house. This was the first and only sample 

urchased. 6d. ale: “This :specimen of ale,” Dr. 
Richardson writes, “ was remarkable for its poverty, 
and would produce very jittle stimulating or nourishing 
powers. ‘Taken in quantity, it would produce. flatu- 
lency, distension of stomach, and indigestion. In 
feeble persons it would be likely to give rise to a dis- 
turbanee of the bowels. I consider that $ths of a 
bushel of the best. malt, would produce 36 gallons ef 
beer of as good quality,” This is 384 galions froma 
quarter of malt, the barley and the hops costing 40s., 
aud the beer sold retail for £38, 8d. ale: “ This ale 
was poor in alcohol, and altogether indifferent in 
quality. 1 infer it isthe result of a secoad or third 
maceration, and that it was charged afterwards with 
molasses, caramel, @ bitter infusion (quassia), and 


probably a little common gum. This ale would be 
less likely to produce indigestion than the 6d. ale. I 
consider 1$ bushel of the best malt would produce 36 
gallons of a beer of as good quality.” That is 256 
gallons from a quarter of malt, the barley and the 
hops costing 40s., and the beer sold retail for £54. 


—_—_—__ 
HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. ~ 





For CxHaprep Lips, ok TO PREVENT THEIR 
SPLITTING IN COLD WEATHER.—Cut a lemon in two, 
and rub on the lips frequently, particularly before ex- 
posure to the outer air. 

Frencu Po.isnixe.—Naphtha, one quart; shellac. 
six ounces; sandarac, two ounces. _Powderthe gums 
and mix the same as with spirits of wine. To 
be used in the ordinary-way,; and cleared off with pure 
naphtha. 

Cure ror Rueumatrsm.—Half an ounce of tur- 
pentine, one gill of vinegar, three-quarters of an 
ounce of spirits of wine, half an ogg, a qucrter of an 
ounce of camphor, and a dessert spoonful of mustard. 
Beat all well together, and apply, night and morning, 
to any pain, swelling, stiffness, or contraction. 

To Imrrate Corat Baskets.—Make the basket 
of pasteboard, in any shape you please ; dissolve three 
sticks of sealing-wax in a pint of alcohol; wet the 
basket with this mixture, and sprinkle on: rice which 
has been about half ground; let it dry, and ‘repeat 
the process until the pasteboard is covered, after 
which paint it with the mixture until it is red enough. 
A brush of hair or feathers should be used. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 





FatHer Ienativs has completed the purchase of 
Llantony Abbey in Wales. 

It is found very difficult to tunnel under the river 
Dee on account of the looseness of the soil. 

Dr. LivinGsrone has arrived safely at Zanzibar, 
en route for his intended journey of exploration. 

By his own request the Prinee of Wales is allowed 
to enter the House of Commons without state or cere- 
mony. 

In the Shoddy districts, so called, of Yorkshire, 
104,888,000 Ib. of that maligned-article are consumed 
annually. 

Tue oldest inhabitant of Brussels, Madame De- 
moulin, bas just completed her 108rd year. She 
enjoys the entire use of her faculties. 

Durinec the. last eruption of Moust. Vesuvius 
tremblings of the ground occurred at Niee, varying 
suddenly in force and direction. 

CLAREMONT now reverts to the Orown; and. it: is 
thought probable tliat the Queen will bestow this Royal 
residence upon the Princess Alice and her husband 
Prince Louis of Hesse. 

A. memBer. of the, Lygon family has represented 
West Worcestershire in Parliament ‘uninterruptedly 
from the year'1775 to 1866, a period of ninety-one 
years. 

Goriovs old Garibaldi has quite recovered from 
his lameness: It will be some time before he puts 
his foot in it again, as he seems to be wedded to rural 
life and to eschew politics. 

Tue Prussian authorities gave orders to arrest 
the Duke of Augustenburg if he appeared at the 
funeral of his relative. Has it come to this? What 
next? 

Her Mavesry hae bestowed « pension of £750 a 
year on the widow of ‘the late Sir C. Phipps, and the 
Prince of Wales will allow £150 a year to each of the 
sons. 

Ir is stated that by transplanting floweriug plants 
several times a year for two sucocssive years without 
allowing them to bloom, they can be made to produce 
double blossoms, while the plant only previously gave 
siugle ones. 

Tue Prince and Princess of Wales will, it is under- 
stood, prolong theirautumn stay at Abergeldie til! 
tlie last week in October ;\ and the triennial musical 
festival at Norwich, which they have promised. to 
attend, will.for their Royal Highnesses’ convenience 
be postponed: tilithe last days of October and the first 
days of November. 

Tue betrothal of the King of Greeee to the Grand 
Duchess Wera, of Russia, will take place in’ a short 
time, but the marriage will not be celebrated ‘for three 
or’four years, and when King George shall have em- 
braced the orthodox Greek religion. The. Grand 
Duchess-is the second daughter of the Grand) Duke 
Constantine, and was born on tlie 4th of February, 
1854, and is consequently in her thirteenth year. 





King George is twenty-one. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mercy, being thirty-eight, would be happy to correspond 
with a respectable and religious man; would make him a 
loving wife. A widower with children preferred. 

Exreavorn Dcrrant, twenty-one, fair, and rather petite, of 
ladylike ce and lively manners, can sing well and 
is.very fond of music, would like a fair partner, who must 
be gentlenianly and tall. 

Curazerr, who is a gentlemay of position and education, 
aged twenty-eight, good looking, 5 ft. 8 in. In height, with 
dark eyes, black hairand whiskers, would like to correspond 
with some pretty, amiable, and accomplished girl. She 
must be « lady of good family. Cartes to be exchanged. 

Annie, who candidly confesses she has nothing to boast 
of as regards looks, butis very plain, dark, but a good temper, 
and twenty-three, would like to correspond with # gentle- 
man, tall and fair, who must earn at least thirty shillings 
por week, 

Eur, eighteen, of medium height, fair complexion, 
golden hair, highly accomplished, and considered good 
looking, with an income of 300/. a year, would like to cor- 
respond with a gentleman, who must be tall, with dark 
hair, accomplished, and in possession of a good income. 

Scnootmaster wishes to correspond matrimonislly with 
@ young lady. Is twenty, 5ft. 7fin. in height, has dark 
hair, blue eyes, considered very good looking, and occupies 
an excellent situation. It is desirable that the lady be 
amiable, musical, and well educated. 

Litty F., whe is under the middle height, has light 
brown hair and dark grey eyes, is sixteen, and fond of 
music, wishes to correspond with a young gentleman about 

f , of di eight, with dark hair, and good 
features, and who holds a good situation. 

H. RB. H. wishes to correspond and exchange cartes with 
@ good look: gentleman. She is nineteen, of a fair com- 
plexion, light brown hair, and light eyes, is considered good 
looking, has a lively disposition, is thoroughly domesticated, 
has no fortune, but would make a true and loving wife. 

Groroma wishes to correspond with a and respect- 
able gentleman; must be rather quul eae: Money 
would be no object so that she has a comfortable and happy 
home. She isa brunette, black eyes, and wavy hair; has a 
good appearance, cheerful mind, and good temper; is also 
considered accomplished, nearly seventeen, and moderate 
height. Answer through this paper. 

Eprrn Lesute is desirous of having her life brightened by 
the sunshine of affection. She is twenty-seven, medium 
height, prepoasessing appearance and manners, affectionate 
and gentle disposition, and very respectable family; also 
musical. The object of her preference would be a tall, gen- 
tl ly, no! inded, principled man, one that prefers a 
fortune in bis wife's virtues to that of wealth. 

Lavra and Avonts wish to correspond and exchange 
cartes with two steady young tradesmen between twenty 
and twenty-four, tall, and dark. “Laura” has dark hair, 
wicked brown eyes, is rather short, well educated, and of a 
very loving disposition, but says she has neither money nor 
beauty. “Avonia” is tall, rather fair, bas blue eyes, is very 
amiable, and thoroughly domestitated. She would like to 
emhange cartes with “ F. W. A.” 

L. W.—Therecan be nothing to fear from a mere scar, 
the moreso that it has been on your face for years. To 
remove it try a few years more (of patience), but take our 
advice, try no quack ointments or lotions. If you really 
feel any irritation or annoyance, apply to a medical man. 








institute training ships for boys for our mercantile marine the 
same as the ‘Admiralty has for the Royal Navy; then thé 
lads might not only learn navi to hand-reef and 
steer—but also the art of swim , of which 50 per cent, 
of our present seamen are lamentably ignorant. They would 
also learn the best means to adopt in cases of sudden emer- 
gencies, and probably have the proper things placed at 
their disposal todoso. Itisall very well to int Govern- 
ment Ing ee Ae oman Sipe netene g to sea, but 
I very much question whether these gent m wouki care 
about patting to sea with 50 per cent. of the ships they 
themselves pass as being properly equipped with boats, £0. 
Why, even the very lime juice and vinegar served out in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred is not tit for swine. The 
water and provisions want inspecting quite as much as the 
ship and boats. Many a brave fellow has fallen a victim to 
diseases generated by bad living and bad water. Let me 
add again, that we want ships built with greater beam, less 
depth, better standing and running gear, and more waters 
tight compartments, Let anyone look ata full-rigged ship 
and think of the complicated machinery her rigging presents, 
If an engineer makes a machine, the simpler it is so as to 
auswer the purpose, the more the credit due to him, but it 
is different with ordinary rigging of ships, which seem to 
be as intricate as the spider's web. No person who has not 
been to sea can form an {dea of the extraordinary labour 
requined to work the gearing of a ship ina gale. Certainly 
we have made improvements in the gear of our steam ships, 
but still there is much more to be done before we reach the 
perfection necessary to handle a ship easily in all weathers. 
1 must now conclude. Next week, however, with your per- 
mission, I will give ‘R. 8S. 8.’ my opinion upon his ideas, 
and also my experience upon life-boats and other life-pre- 
serving contrivances—for safety in cases of shipwreck— 
having given my attention to this branch of science for 
upwards of sixteen years.” 
: WANTED. y 
Wanted—a heart, a truthful heart, wit 
Unskilled in passion's baneful power, 
Ne’er felt the syren’s gilded wand, 
Ne'er dweltin her luxurious bower. 
Wanted—an arm to lean upon, 
As through life’s vale I idly stray; 
An arm whose loving, firm support, 
May guide me till life’s closing day. 
Wanted—an eye that’s honest, true, 
Whose glances often thrill my own, 
With love that speaks from its pure depths, 
That I before have never known. 
Wanted—a lip whose sunny smile, 
Smiles but for me—for me alone ;— 
A lip to press, to whisper words 
That thrill my heart with love's low tone. E.G. 


Potty, who is twenty, hazel eyes and dark hair, con- 
sidered geod looking, thoroughly domesticated, has received 
a good, plain education, but alas! can boast of no money, 
would make a good, loving wife, of a cheertul and forgiving 
temper, would like to correspond with a young gentleman 
who can keep a wife comfo y- If fair preferred. Caries 
to be exchanged, “Polly” is 5ft.3in. in height. Hand- 
writing good. 

Apa, Anniz, and Nerxre, are desirous to correspond with 
three young gentlemen with a view to matrimony. “Ada” 
is a tall brunette, with bewitching eyes; would wish the 
gentleman of her choice to be industrious, and fond of home 
comforts. “Annie” is a tall blonde; would like the gentle- 
man to be tall, light complexioned, and handsome. “ Nellie” 
is also @ brunette ‘and et would like the gentleman to 
be of ordinary height, dark and passable, but fond of home. 
“Ads” is twenty, “Annie” eighteen, and “Nellie” nine- 
teen. 

Kirry Q. is eighteen, 5ft lin. in height, with fair com- 
plexion, golden hair, blue eyes, regular features, and very 
fond of mugic, but all her charms has not met with a 
gentleman suitable tO her taste; she would therefore like 
to correspond, with a view to matrimony, with a gentleman 
who must be rather tall, pretty good looking, with dark 
hair and eyes, of an affectionate disposition, educated, and 
with gentlemanly manners, possessed of @ modcrate inceme, 
with future prospects. “Kitty Q” is of a very loving and 
forgiving nature. 

Cuariey.—l, The Arches Court is the chief and most 
ancient Ecclesiastiea! Court belonging to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, being the Superior Court of Appeal in his 
bishopric. It is so from having been anciently held 
in Bow Church, London, which was built on arches, and 
thence styled St. Mary-le-bow. 2. An Heptarchy is a govern- 
ment cond by seven persons or sovereigns, ie, a 
seven-fold government. To wit, England was an Heptarchy 
until Egbert, by the conquest of his brother sovereigns, 
made himself sole king. 3. A Barongt is the next title below 
a baron, which is the lowest rank in the peerage. The 








If you fear the expense of a regular P % 
have no false pride, but apply at once to the surgeon of the 
day at the nearest hospital. 

Mr. Jouw Broven, engineer and mariner, late of the West 
India Royal Mail Screw Steamer, Seine, in reply to 
“R. 8. 8.'a" letter “On the means of escape in shipwreck,” 
writes: “Now I am sorry to say ‘R.S8.S." m a sad 
mistake when ke appealed to your sailor readers to answer 
his letter, Having served at sea on board sailing and steam 
ships several , Lam bound to say that, of al] men, as 
e class, our brave mariners are the most caréless as regards 
their own safety. Jack is always ready to give a helping 
bamd to oth either at sea or ashore, but seldom or ever 
thinks of self till too late. I do not wish to cast a slur upon 
British seamen (otherwise than in their indifference for their 
own safety), for history proves beyond all contradiction 
their bravery and self-denial. But how are the brave 
fellows rewarded? Go where they will they ave beset by 
crimps reafy to devour them, and rob of their hard 
earned pittance. I say pittance, for no class of men work 
harder or so many bours for their money, or part with it 
more freely. Thus the people of England are in duty 
bound to think more of them than they do, and press the 
Government to take care that they mot only have proper 
boats, but also proper ships and life-rafts, and each man a 
life-preserver, and good nourishment, ventilation, and 
last, though not least, each ship should be better manned. 
Above all, however, foreigners should not be permitted in 
the crews of our mercantile marine. Let the Board of Trade 





yis in fact a d above ordinary knightho 
and the lowest i dignity 4n England. For feeuiens 
the late Sir Robert Peel, like his son, who succeeded him, 
was a baronet, while Sir Charles Barry, the architect of the 
Houses of Parliament, was only a knight, and thus could 
not be succeeded in his title by his son, the present Mr. 
Barry. The baronetcy was created by James L. in 1611. 
ComMuNICATIONS RECEIVED :— 

Laura E. thinks she would exactly suit “ Phreno.” She is 
rather tall, dark, and good tempered, fond of music. Has 
nothing to offer but a kind heart 

Q. S. is desirous of corresponding with 0.0.” with a view 
to matrimony. “Q 8.” is about 5ft. 6in, in height, dark, 

ssés an income of about 400/. a year, and is twenty- 


our. 

Evwarp G, Wexis wishes to correspond with “Lucy St, 
Olair,” as he is in want of a wife; has dark hair and 
whiskers, is 5 ft. 8 in. in height, and twenty-seven. 

Parry would like to hear from, and exchange cartes with 
“E.R. W-’ She is of medium height, has dark hair and 
eyes, and would endeavour to make her husband comfort- 
able and happy. 

A WesrmoreLtanp Grrt, who is by birth, education, and 
means, @ lady, consiilered very pretty, 5ft 6in. in height, 
with fair complexion, blue eyes, golden brown hair, and 
twenty, will be kappy to receive the carte of “C. H. G.” 
(Manchester); she will in return forward her own. 

Brssiz B. wishes to inform “Ormond A. Z.” that his 
advertisement has attracted her attention, and she would 





be pleased to communicate matrimonially with him, even. 
tually to exchange cartes. She is of moderate height, has 
dark brown hair and grey eyes. 

Sunsxam would be happy to correspond with “Ormond 
A. Z.” with a view to matrimony, “Sunbeam” is twenty. 
one, tall, fair, and thoroughly domesticated, and possesses 
a warm and loving heart, would make a home happy. 
Handwriting very nice. 

F. K. J., respectably connected, of thorough business 
habits, an affectionate disposition, and a member of the 
Baptist Church, thinks;he would make ao suitable partner 
for “M. V.D.," ha ® small capital and a situation, 
“F. KJ.” is forty, 5ft. 7}in. in height, dark, and considered 
good looking. Cartes to be exchan 

Vi0La would be huppy to receive the carte of “F. de L." 
She is tall, stylish, red handsome, well educated, 
passionately fond of music, sings, is a good pianists, of a 
respectable family, and mixing in good society. ~ Viola" is 
twenty and when of age will have an income of 400/.a 

r. 


Geratpine C. having seen the appeal of *‘ Woodstock,” 
begs to introduce herself to his notice. She is 5ft. Gin, in 
height, with dark brown hair, hazel eyes, has a goodincome, 
a good pianiste, affectionate, 4 ticated, of busi 
habits, and sure she will make a good wile. “G.C.” would 
p md jas guohanae cartes. Improvement in writing certainly 

8) ie. 

H, S. and E. S. are desirous of entering into correspond- 
ente with “Alice and “ Kate.”: “H. S.," who is twenty- 
three, about 5ft.éin. in height, dark complexion, good, 
tempered, fond of music, very loving, and has a good income, , 
would prefer the carte of “Kate.” “E.S.,” twenty, about’ 
5ft. 3in. in height, dark complexion, very steady, and of a 
loving disposition, and with a good income, would prefer 
the carte of “ Alice.” 

8. J.P. would like to cérrespond with “C.H.G." Is 
sorry she does not live nearer Manchester, but thinke that 
might be overlooked. “S.J. P." is affectionate and domes-; 
ticated, and is sure she wil] make an amiable wife. Is‘ 
— years of age, 5 ft. } in. in height, light auburn hair, 
blue eyes, and is considered good looking by her friends, 
therefore if “0. H. G.” thinks she will please him, he can 
hear further from her by sénding his address. 

H. W., in reply to “Octavia,” who, in No. 143 of Tar 
Loxpon Reapsr, desired to correspond with a gentleman 
older than herself, would be glad to receive her carte, and 
also those of “ Violet” (No. 135), and “T.G.C.” (No. 142). 
There would be almost the same disparity of age between 
“H.W.” and “Miss Violet,” as between the Prince Christian 
and Princess Helena, but not a third of that between 
“T.G.C.” and him. “H.W.” modestly, but confidently, 
anticipates that either lady would find him in temper, 
manuers, principles, education, and habits, quite unexception- 
able. Qur correspondent adds, by way of P.S., that he 
would never bind himself until he knew the lady perconaily, 
and they could compare their tastes and habits, and have good 
reason to anticipate that real happiness which no amount of 
mere beauty alone can give. 

Mienionerre thinks that-“O., H.G.’s” appeal from his 
description must be quite irresistible. Accordingly she 
would esteem herself fortunate if he would decide in her 
favour, and open a correspondence with the view of its 
resulting in mistrimohy, ® cofsummation she assures 
“C,H. G.” he would never regret. As to her personal appear- 
ance, having the bumpof modesty, she can only say (we give 
the remainder in her own words), “Iam nineteen, rather 
petite, fair, light hair, blue eyes, aud told by my acquaintances 
(though of course I am not ob! to believe it) that lam 
So As to accom ments I have an endless 
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them, having been educated to fill the positioa of a 
jady. Iam an orphan, rand being the eldest of a large 
family, of which 1 have the charg , Lam au fait of all 
household duties, added to which I have a though 
hasty temper. If ‘0. H. G.’ deems my humble application 
worthy of his notice, and is really in earnest, I should be 
most happy to receive his carte, address, &., and in return 
would forward mine, and all particulars he might require.” 
Prorssson M., in reply to “Edith Clairville,” is very 
anxious to marry, but at present has not a great deal of 
money, although he co support himself and a wife. 
* Edith" must not expect her tog, to be strewn with roses, 
but if she consents to marry him, he is sure be would love 
her, as he is of a loving disposition. The “Professor” 
expects « legacy in abont twelve months. He is a prestidi- 
gitateur by profession, and at present is engaged at Alder- 
shot. With professional pride he adds, withont vanity be 
is very good atit. He is a pupil of Professor Anderson, and 
cai do ol! his tricks, including the Indian basket trick. 
“Edith’s” petite tigure would be a decided recommendation, 
for if she accepts the “‘ Professor,” she could assist him in 
the “‘aérial suspension,’ the “basket,” and several other 
tricks. With an eye to business, our correspondent adds, that 
if “ Edith” has a trifle of money she could not do better than 
marry him, ie, looking thus at it ina mere mercenary light, 
as their joint income would keep them much better than if 
“Edith” were to marry an actor, whose pay is very poor 
unless he be a star. Then, forgetting business, aud warming 
with affection, he adds, ‘and I am sure ‘Edith’ would not 
meet with a young man to love her more than he would.” 
As for her looks, he does not care (will “ Edith” reciprocate 
this sentiment?), if she have but a loving heart. He cannot, 
he says, boast of beauty, but still he is passable. He will 
not, however (judicious ‘“‘Professor!"), send “Edith” his 
carte, as he has a decided objection to having his likeness 
taken, but if she will answer immediately he will be most 
happy to make his ———_ in London or wherever our 
fair correspondent is living, to have a personal interview. 
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